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THE    CITIZENS    AND    THE    CITY. 

Written  for  The   Hartford   Monthly 
I'.y   WILLIAM    V.    nKVNF.V.   May..r. 

•^■•^  HE  Hartford  Moiitlily"  is  described  in  its 
L  ^S  prospectus  as  "a  magazine  devoted  to 
^^"^  the  good  things,  the  brightest  and  tlic 
best,  in  our  city  .uid  suburbs."  .\  magazine  con- 
ducted on  such  lines  is  certainlj-  entitled  to  a  cordial 
welcome.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  e.xpression  to 
any  views  or  experiences  tending  to  reveal  the 
brighter  side  of  the  mayoralty  of  our  city  and  the 
duties   connected  with   municipal   management. 

Visitors  to  Hartford  have  often  remarked  upon 
the  unanimity  and  harmony  exhibited  by  the  city 
authorities  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  and  1 
have  been  asked  whether  there  is  anything  in  our 
city  charter  radically  different  from  the  provisions  of 
the  charters  of  other  cities  which  would  account  for 
this  result.  I  am  very  sure  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  in  our  charter.  The  reason  must  be 
sought  in  the  disposition  and  local  characteristics  of 
our  people. 

Few  cities.  1  think,  can  be  found  where  so  deep  an 
interest  is  taken  by  the  citizens  in  municipal  affairs, 
and  still  fewer  which  exhibit  such  an  abounding 
pride  in  all  that  is  strong  and  attractive  in  the  muni- 
cipality and  such  a  disinterested  loyalty  to  the  high- 
est good  of  the  community.  While  the  mayor  of  such 
a  city  will  have  many  cares  and  will  feel  keenly  the 
burden  of  responsibility,  yet  his  compensations  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  generous  moral  support  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  which  may  always  be  relied  on,  and 
in  the  genuine  kindness  which  prompts  them  to 
give  him  a  large  share  in  their  social  life. 

Hartford  stands  today  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
future.  With  a  citizenship  remarkable  for  its  in- 
telligence, ability  and  culture,  and  blest  with  that 
"New  England  conscience"  whose  product  is  a 
steady  and  unfaltering  integrity,  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  secure  strength  and  character  in  its  in- 
dustrial and  financial  organizations,  and  to  render  it 
beautiful  and  attractive  as  a  city  of  homes. 

A  reputation  for  sterling  honesty  and  square  deal- 
ing in  its  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  enter- 
prises, constitutes  a  valuable  asset  in  its  business 
inventory,  while  a  great  body  of  skilled  artisans 
whose  like  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other  city  in 
the  country,  is  sure  to  attract  many  strong  and 
growing  enterprises  which  are  largely  dependent 
for  their  success  upon  a  high  order  of  mechanical 
skill. 

The  department  stores  of  Hartford  are  the  best  in 
the  state  and  are  drawing  their  patronage,  not  from 


the  city  ahme,  bttt  fnnii  all  the  territory  'round  about 
Increased  trolley  facilities,  improved  transportation 
service,  handsomer  and  more  comfortable  cars,  and 
shorter  time,  tend  to  bind  all  the  surrounding  com- 
munities closer  and  closer  to  Hartffird  and  to  make 
of  it  a  great  trade  center,  capable  of  supiilying  the 
needs  of  a  large  territory 

1  am  inclined  to  ihitik  thai  the  next  ten  years  will 
witness  marked  changes  in  two  directions  at  least: 
first,  in  a  rapi<l  and  fretiuent  interurban  trolley 
service  between  Hartford  ;ind  surrounding  towns, 
and  second,  in  the  enlargement  and  growth  of  great 
stores  of  a  metropolitan  standard  to  meet  the  patron- 
age which  the  trolleys  will  bring  to  their  doors. 

The  great  bridge  over  tlie  Connecticut,  destined 
to  be  "a  thing  of  beauty"  and  "a  joy  forever,"  has 
a  material  aspect  as  well:  for  it  is  certain  to  build  up 
and  develop  all  the  cotntnunities  east  of  the  river, 
and  to  bring  them  fre<iuently  to  Hartford  to  trade. 
All  these  things  mean  a  constantly  increasing  popu- 
lation, bringing  to  our  municipal  life  its  contribution 
of  brains  and  character  and  its  burden  of  the  helpless 
and  dependent.  In  the  development  of  our  city  we 
may  rejoice  in  the  gain  of  an  increased  population 
without  fearing  the  corresponding  burden,  for  Hart- 
ford has  ever  been  preeminent  in  its  charities. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  duties  devolving  upon  the 
mayor  is  that  of  attending  the  functions  of  benevo- 
lent and  fraternal  organizations.  The  value  of  the 
disinterested  work  of  these  societies  is  inestimable. 
The  amounts  disbursed  by  them  in  any  year  in  aid 
of  unfortunate  members  is  astonishing.  The  means 
of  very  many  connected  with  these  orders  are  very 
limited,  and  yet  at  their  annual  dinners  we  find  thetn 
rejoicing  at  what  they  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
past  and  laying  plans  for  more  extensive  and  ex- 
pensive work  in  the  future.  Many  a  little  family 
has  been  rescued  from  disaster  by  the  timely  aid 
rendered  by  these  organizations. 

The  city  as  a  corporation  spends  great  sums  an- 
nually in  the  administration  of  its  public  charities, 
and  the  recipients  of  such  help  must  sometimes  feel 
keenly  their  dependent  condition.  No  such  humil- 
iation attaches  to  the  assistance  given  by  these 
fraternal  orders.  They  merely  discharge  a  duty 
which  they  owe  to  members  in  misfortune  by  virtue 
of  their  organic  law. 

The  charitable  work  of  a  community  reveals  its 
heart.  There  is  no  limit  to  this  work  in  our  city, 
and  its  value  is  beyond  estimate.  Every  means  that 
a  high  standard  of  civilization  can  suggest  to  aid 
the  unfortunate  and  alllictcd  is  employed  in  the 
charitable   work  of  our   citizens.     The  organizations 
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doing  this  vvorl:  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned, 
and  the  mere  recital  of  their  names  would  occupy 
space  beyond  the  limits  (if  this  article.  I  may  refer, 
Irowever,  to  a  single  one  as  typical  of  all. 

The  Visiting  N'urse  association  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  conference  held  by  a  few  ladies  engaged  in 
charitable  work,  who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
visiting  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  felt  that  an  organi- 
zation was  necessary  to  provide  these  unfortunates 
with  intelligent  care.  They  at  once  formed  an  asso- 
ciation under  the  above  title,  employed  a  capable  and 
energetic  nurse,  and  she  began  her  duties  at  once. 
This  was  in  .'\pril,  1901. 

During  the  first  year  this  visiting  nurse  made  over 
1,000  visits  and  cared  for  111  patients.  Her  work  was 
done  chiefly  among  the  poor  on  the  East  Side  and 
in  cases  where  the  patient  required  about  an  hour^ 
intelligent  care  during  the  day  to  make  the  whole  da\- 
comfortable.  Usually  some  one  was  found  in  the 
household  visited  eager  for  instruction  and  capable 
of  understanding  it,  and  by  teaching  these  the  visit- 
ing nurse  was  creating  a  corps  of  valuable  assistants 
in  the  very  families  where  nursing  was  needed.  A 
small  fee  for  her  services  was  reqviired,  if  the  family 
could  pay  for  them,  otherwise  they  were  without 
charge.  The  objects  of  this  association  are  most 
commendable  and  it  is  bound  to  be  a  most  whole- 
some factor  in  the  lives  of  our  sick  and  unfortunate. 

It  is  but  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the  noble 
and  kindly  disposition  of  our  people.  Did  space 
permit,  I  might  mention  many  other  things  which 
make  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  not  (Uily  a  "most 
peculiar  people,"  but  a  most  delightful  one.  The 
quickness  of  their  sympathy,  and  their  generosity 
in  responding  to  an  appeal,  was  recently  proven  in 
their  large  contribution  to  the  I^an  Francisco  Relief 
Fund,  an  incident  whicli  will  be  memorable  in  the 
city's  history. 

For  these  and  a  hundred  other  tilings  tliat  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  anyone  familiar  witli 
our  municipal  life,  with  all  its  trials  and  burdens  am! 
responsibility,  it  is  well  worth  any  man's  wliile  to 
be   mayor   of   Hartford. 


Old  past,  let  go  and  droji  i"  the  sea. 
Till  fathomless  waters  eiaer  thee! 
For  I  am  living,  but  thou  art  dead; 
Thou  drawest  back,  I  strive  ahead 
The  way  to  find. 

— Sidiicv   Lanicy. 


THE    DIGNITY    OF    POLITICS. 

^\i  ^  3  national  campaign  now  of  historical  re- 
^J     nown,    at    a   great    political    meeting   in    New 

*^  York,  we  heard  Joseph  Roswell  Hawley,  of 
Connecticut,  journalist,  soldier,  senator  and  above 
all  and  always  a  patriot,  give  a  scathing  rebuke  to  a 
finical  element  at  that  time  aflfectedly  making  itself 
conspicuous  by  decrying  politics  as  unworthy  of 
their  participation. 

The  gifted  orator,  himself  a  master  of  eloquence, 
said  that  the  only  bit  of  eloquent  expression  he  had 
ever  found  in  definitions  given  in  the  dictionary  of 
the  English  language  was  in  the  definition  of  the 
word    politics.     Then    with    impressive    strength    of 


voice  and  bearing  he  read  the  following  from  Web- 
ster's   Dictionary: 

"Politics.  1.  The  science  of  government;  that 
part  of  ethics  which  has  to  do  with  the  regulation 
and  government  of  a  nation  or  state,  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity,  the  defense 
of  its  existence  and  rights  against  foreign  control  or 
conquest,  the  augmentation  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources, and  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their 
rights,  with  the  i)rcservati<iii  nnd  improvement  of 
their  morals." 

In  dignity  and  grace  of  diction  and  in  loftiness 
and  breadth  of  sei;timcnt  this  definition  of  politics 
reminds  one  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  carried  as  an  ideal  and  a  guide 
in  the  mind  of  every  citizen  of  our  republic. 

In  the  light  of  this  definition,  for  a  person,  or  a 
public  association  or  a  periodical,  whether  the  peri- 
odical assumes  to  be  religious  or  honestly  classes 
itself  among  the  secular,  to  announce  that  it  is  non- 
political  is  to  confess  that  it  is  non-patriotic  and 
non-essential  to  the  public  welfare  of  any  enter- 
prising community.  It  is  the  province  of  many 
periodicals  to  be  partisan;  it  may  be  the  duty  of 
some.  It  is  the  province  of  many  to  be  non-par- 
tisan; it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  be  political  in  this  higher 
sense. 

In  the  case  of  this  newcomer  among  periodicals, 
after  presenting  the  above  definition  of  politics,  it 
would  not  confess  to  being  in  tliat  sense  non- 
political,  but  it  will  be  wholly  so  in  every  other 
respect.  In  simple  but  earnest  ways,  non-partisan 
and  non-sectarian,  it  will  work  as  best  it  can  for  the 
"peace  and  prosperity"  of  the  communities  whose 
support  and  cooperation  it  seeks. 


Integer   Vitae. 

Left  to  himself,  the  laggard  lingers  long; 
He  soothes  his  life  with  somnolence  or  song 
( )r  anything  that  helps  him  to  forget; 
lie  will  not  do  the  deed — not  yet,  not  yet! 

But  if  an  impulse  come,  a  new  wave  sweep 
•Across  the  sordid  shallows  of  his  sleep. 
Fulfilling  him  with   desperate  desire. 
Then,    he    o'erflows;    his    ignominious    ire 

I'^oams  into  action,  and  with  fri'tli  and  fnnie 
He   hurries  to  the   irrevocable  doom 
That  shall  make  known  his  honor  or  his  shame 
.And  give  him  all  he  cares  to  have — a  name. 

Not  so  the  man  who  labors  in  his  lot 

With  strenuous  endeavor,  thinking  not 

Of  name  or  fame  or  fortune,  toward  some  goal 

Meet  for  a  manly  and  a  resolute  soul. 

Because  it  is  not  selfish;  him  no  fears 
Of  men's  disdain  or  women's  wily  tears 
Can  sever  from  his  seeking  of  the  right. 
Though  it  be  far,  though  it  be  out  of  sight. 

Found  or  not  found,  he  knows  the  goal  is  there — 
Firm  in  its  place,  accessible  and  fair; 
lie  may  not  reach  it,  but  his  faithful  feet 
.\t  least  have  made  a  path  for  others  to  complete. 
— Arthur  Munby  in  The  London  Spectator. 
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THE  PEOPLE  AND  THE  PARKS. 

Written  for  Tlie  Hartford   Monthly 
Hy   C.EORGE  A.    PARKUR.  Superintendent  of  Hartford    Parks. 


.^■W  T  takes  tnore  tlian  a  house,  no  matter  how 
nl       skilfully    designed,    costly    or    well    finished, 

^^  to  make  a  home.  It  takes  more  than  a 
piece  of  land,  no  matter  how  beautiful  it  naturally 
is,  or  how  well  designed  or  elaborately  planted,  for 
a  park  to  fulfill  its  function  in  municipal  life. 

Primarily  a  park  is  not  a  lot  of  open  land  within 
a  city,  even  thougtv  there  can  be  no  park  without 
such  land.  It  is  the  people  who  use  the  land  that 
constitute  the  park  and  not  the  land  they  use;  just 
as  it  is  the  people  who  live  in  a  city  that  determine 
the  city  and  not  the  buildings  and  streets  which  are 
located    there.     New    York   would    not    be   a    city    if 


combination  with  tlie  landscape  which  detcrniinc 
whether  it  is  a  park  or  not,  and  not  the  land  alone. 

Of  course,  unused  land  set  aside  for  park  purposes 
has  a  prospective  value  as  park  property,  the  same 
as  vacant  lots  have  prospective  value  to  their  owners. 

I  have  written  thus  to  begin  with,  for  I  wanted  to 
establish  another  view  point  of  Hartford  parks  than 
by  the  acre.  For  several  years  1  have  tried  earnestly 
to  solve  the  park  problem  by  acreage,  to  determine 
what  acres  might  be  provided,  and  while  that  is  a 
factor  of  the  problem,  it  is  not  the  main  factor. 
Wherever  marriage  has  united  two  lives  as  one  and 
little   ones   are   growing   up.   there    is   the   home,   no 


■hesidf:  the  stii.i.  \v.\ters"— colt  park,  hartford. 
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every  human  being  was  to  leave  it,  even  thougli  all 
the  buildings  and  everything  else  were  left  intact: 
it  would  be  but  a  city  corpse. 

Not  that  a  city  can  exist  without  buildings,  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  buildings  arc 
the  shell  and  the  people  are  the  city.  Also  that  a 
park,  unless  used,  is  a  dead  thing,  and  not  in  its 
primary  sense  a  park  at  all,  no  matter  how  divinely 
beautiful  it  may  have  been  made.  Without  people 
there  can  be  no  parks.  H  this  were  not  true,  then 
before  there  were  any  cities  the  world  was  one  great 
park  and  most  of  it  still  remains  so. 

A  park  is  land  within  a  city  where  people  may  have 
the  freedom  and  influences  of  the  country;  where 
one  can  go  and  have  such  things  soak  into  him.  And 
only  so  far  as  it  is  thus  used  docs  it  differ  from  other 
vacant,  unused,  unprofitable  land  which  may  be 
within  the  city;  and  so  in  the  end,  it  is  the  people  in 


matter  what  kind  of  roof  covers  them  or  wli.it  walls 
surround  them.  The  uniting  love  is  the  essential 
factor  of  the  home  and  comfortable  and  beautiful 
surroundings  are  only  pleasant  adjuncts.  So,  wher- 
ever people  find  within  city  limits  country  freedom 
and  country  influences,  there  is  the  park;  although 
the  more  truly  beautiful  those  things  are,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  people.  But,  the  scenes  themselves 
however  beautiful  do  not  make  the  park,  any  more 
than  a  house  however  grand  makes  the  home. 

.\pparently  the  strongest  attractions  for  the  great 
inass  of  people  in  our  cities  are  other  people  and  the 
outdoor  places  frctiuented  the  most  by  them  are  our 
streets,  for  there  they  meet  the  most  people.  .Xt 
the  same  time  there  usually  is  a  purpose  for  going 
on  the  street:  a  special  incentive  for  going  there. 
But  the  street  is  purely  urban  with  an  artificial 
floor  and  artificial  sides;  overhead  there  is  the  sky. 
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ever  beautiful,  ever  changing;  but  the  range  of 
sight  seldom  goes  above  the  second  floor  without 
raising  the  head.  And  so.  anything  in  order  to  at- 
tract notice  above  that  height,  must  be  more  or  less 
spectacular.  Now.  if  urban  scenes  ;ind  influences 
can  make  that  which  is  best  of  llie  huuman  body, 
mind  and  heart,  then  the  whole  problem  might  be 
solved  by  widening  our  streets  into  convenient 
promenades,  but  experience  lias  proven  in  the  past, 
and  it  probably  will  remain  true  in  the  luture.  that 
purely  urban  conditions  cannot  produce  that  which 
is  best  in  mankind;  that  only  through  country  free- 
dom and  country  influences  can  the  best  in  him  be 
developed.  Therefore,  parks  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  city  life,  if  tliose  who  are  born  and  bred  in  the 
city  are  to  be  kept  from  degenerating. 

.\ly  preface  has  been  so  long  that  there  is  little 
^pace  left  to  say  much  of  Hartford  parks  specifically: 
but  it  lias  become  so  unsatisfactory  to  me  to  say 
that  the  Hartford  park  system  consists  of  so  many 
acres  and  has  such  a  ratio  of  area  to  population  or 
valuation,  and  has  cost  such  an  amount,  and  has 
such  a  rank  when  compared  with  other  cities,  tliat 
1  wanted  to  >et  up  another  yard  stick  to  measure 
our  parks  by,  especially  as  1  believe  it  is  a  better 
..lie.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  whether  we 
are  doing  more  or  less  than  some  other  city;  the  im- 
portant matter  is  wdiat  we  are  :ictually  d.>ing  for 
our  own  people.  It  is  much  better,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  range  up  our  parks  as  measured  by  the  people 
who  use  them,  rather  than  by  acres  and  cost. 

But  first  let  me  say  this  much  on  the  old  lines, 
that  Hartford  when  compared  with  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  Ignited  States  may  well  be  proud  of  her 
rank  among  them.  For  in  all  those  matters  by 
which  parks  of  cities  have  formerly  been  compared 
with  each  other,  Hartford  ranks  very  near  the 
head  of  the  list.  She  has  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  of  park  department  organizations.  It  stands 
par  excellence,  the  envy  of  other  cities,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  them,  as  far  as  politicians  will 
allow;  and  for  economical  management  of  its  park 
work,  Hartford  for  ten  years  has  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  list  under  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Wirth. 

Also  in  regard  to  the  number  of  people  who  use 
the  parks  Hartford  stands  well  above  the  average, 
being  excelled  only  by  the  great  cities  where  the 
throngs  are  so  great  and  the  parks  are  so  located 
that  the  people  are  squeezed  out  of  the  streets  into 
them. 

If  in  what  I  may  write  regarding  Hartford 
parks,  my  pen  becomes  garrulous  because  they  are 
not  more  used,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  realize 
that  -comparatively  the  Hartford  park  system  stands 
high,  but  it  is  because  1  believe  that  our  parks  can 
be  used  more  than  they  are  now  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  are  maintained. 


A    RAPIDLY    GROWING    TRADE 

CENTER. 

^^<^AlTinN  fifteen  miles  of  Hartford's  shopping 
*  "  "      district  are  twenty-three  cities  and  towns. 
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Their    aggregate    population    in    1890    was 
142. SOO.     It  increased  in  ten  years  to  191,000. 

Hartford's  population  in   1890  was   53,200;   in   1900 
it  had  increased  to  79,800;  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 


New  Britain's  increase  during  the  same  period 
was  also  about  fifty  per  cent.,  its  population  in  1890 
being  19,000  .-md  28.200  in  1900. 

Hartford  and  New  Britain,  should  they  grow 
during  the  present  decade  as  they  did  during  the 
last,  would  h;i\e  in  19  lo  ,i  c..iiibiiied  population  of 
i()2,000. 

The  aggregate  population  of  twenty-one  places 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  of  Hartford's  shop- 
ping district,  exclusive  of  Hartford  and  New  Britain, 
was  70,600  in  1890  and  82,900  in  1900;  an  average  in- 
crease of  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  in- 
crease in  West  Hartford  was  over  sixty-five  per  cent. 

The  same  proportionate  increase  in  these  twenty- 
one  places,  exclusive  of  Hartford  and  New  Britain, 
during  the  present  decade,  would  give  to  tlieni  in 
1910  a  combined  population  of  97,400.  In  ..nly  two 
of  these  towns  was  there  a  decrease  during  the  ten 
years  previous  to  1900,  and  that  very  small,  amount- 
ing in  the  two  to  less  than  300. 

Of  the  twenty-three  cities  and  towns  cited  eighteen 
are  in  Hartford  County.  All  but  one  of  these  eight- 
een increased  in  population  during  the  ten  years 
previous  to  1900.  The  exception  was  a  small  town 
of  about   1,000   inhabitants. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  facts  and  conserva- 
tive estimates  there  should  be  within  four  years,  if 
there  is  not  already,  a  population  of  considerably 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Hartford's  shopping  district;  the  greater  part  of  it 
by  far  within  ten  miles. 

.\s  important  and  growing  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, of  remarkable  variety,  are  located  in  many  of 
these  places  and  as  the  locality  is  in  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  promising  agricultural  sections  of  New 
England,  it  is  reasonable  to  predict  an  increase  of 
population  for  Hartford  and  nearby  places  greatly 
in  excess  of  any  figures  here  given. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  Hartford  and  its  surround- 
ings is  sufficient  to  sh..w  the  remarkably  desirable 
and  fortunate  location  of  its  shopping  district.  It 
is  very  con\eniently  located  for  residents  of  the  city 
and  immediate  suburbs  and  peculiarly  so  for  a 
thrifty  outlying  section,  having  good  electric  and 
steam  connections  with  the  capital  city.  These  con- 
nections are  sure  to  be  largely  increased  in  the  near 
future  by  the  carrying  out,  in  part  at  least,  of  new 
and   comprehensive   plans   now   under   consideration. 

The  actualities  of  Hartford  as  a  shopping  and  mar- 
keting center  are  great;  the  possibilities  and  proba- 
bilities are  far  greater,  even  beyond  what  may  now 
seem  to  many  but  visionary  prophecies.  Here,  in- 
deed, are  soundly  based  and  surely  promising  oppor- 
tunities for  the  exercise  of  the  best  business  talent 
and  the  brightest  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Nickel-Plated  High  Dutch. 

1  dond  vould  die  in  sbring-time. 

'Ven  der  crass  bekins  to  sbrout. 
Und  ven  der  leetle  dickey  birds 

Bekins  to  vly  about. 

I  dond  vould  die  in  viiiter. 

'Ven  der  shnows  zo  shently  vail, 
Und  if  mine  shoice  I  gets  to  have, 

I  dond  vould  die  at  all. 

— Selected. 
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A    CITY-COUNTRY    CLUB'S    WORK. 

Written  for  The  Maittor-l    Montlily 

ijy  EDW'D  ASAiii'.i.  wuicirr. 

^  <^^  I',  iievfr  find  out  what  tlioroughly  delightful 
^V/  :iihI  mutually  helpful  suninier  companion-. 
^'^  wo  can  make  of  ourselves,  our  country 
Ileitis  and  we.  until  we  have  heartily  cooperated  a 
little  in  work  and  play.  Fighting  shy  of  one  another 
habitually.  e\en  at  the  most  simple  and  natural  points 
of  contact,  be  it  either  through  silly  urban  superci- 
liousness or  uncouth  rural  diftidence,  is  the  common 
experience;  but  it  is  neither  a  pretty  nor  a  profitable 
feature  of  summer  life  in  the  country. 

A  new  form  of  summer  club,  origin.iting  in  the 
little  hill  town  of  Middlelield.  up  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills  section  of  western  Massachusetts,  has  well 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  cooperation  be- 
tweeit  city  and  country  people.  From  very  modest 
beginnings  the  ideas  of  this  organization  have 
developed  and  attracted  attention  until  the  city- 
country  club  plan,  as  it  is  called,  has  achieved  f.ir 
more  than  local  fame.  The  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based  are  simple  and  practical;  its  methods  of 
work  inexpensive  and  pleasant. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  city-country  clulj 
has  done  in  the  town  of  its  origin.  Middlelield  is 
typical  of  a  large  number  of  New  Engl.and  hill 
towns  that  have  greatly  needed  encouragement  and 
help  in  social  as  well  as  industrial  matters.  It  has 
natural  advantages  of  a  kind  very  attractive  to  those 
seeking  summer  rest  and  recreation  on  high  eleva- 
tions in  the  most  rustic  of  rural  places;  such  places 
as  are  likely  to  be  invaded  neither  by  formal  fashion 
nor  the  madding  crowd  of  popular  resort  seekers. 

The  village  of  about  a  dozen  buildings  is  located 
on  the  crest  of  a  long  ridge  from  1700  to  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  reach  it  from  the 
railroad  station  requires  an  uphill  stage  ride  of  an 
interesting  hour.  There  is  no  trolley  line  within 
nine  miles  of  it.  It  is  striking  in  its  uneven  and 
rocky  features  to  a  ik-gree  that  makes  it  peculiarly 
attractive  to  loxers  of  the  rugged  style  of  be.-mty; 
it    might    be    called    picturesque    rather    th.'in    pretty. 

The  views  in  every  direction  are  superb,  including 
high  hills  and  deep  valleys  near  and  far.  The 
outlying  portions  of  the  town,  where  old-time  and 
modern  farmhouses  are  scattered  about,  contain 
many  romantic  spots  and  varied  natural  attractions 
of  water-fall,  glen  and  forest      These  views  and  out- 


lying attractions,  and  the  general  healthful. ie>s  of 
the  locality  are  what  have  drawn  to  this  isolated  little 
place  the  summer  visitors  who  originated  the  city- 
country  club. 

The  condition  of  the  town  when  the  club  com- 
menced its  work,  a  little  over  four  years  ago,  was 
that  of  a  general  disheartenment  socially  and  in- 
dustrially. The  village  itself  had  reached  a  stage 
of  dereliction  that  might  well  justify  the  expectation 
that  it  must  dwindle  soon  and  completely  to  a  forlorn 
"Sweet  Auburn"  of  the  hilltop. 

One  of  its  two  churches  had  recently  been  struck 
by  lightning  and  wholly  destroyed.  Bitter  local  dis- 
sension in  unwarr.'inted  .■ibundance,  combined  with 
scarcity  of  funds  seemed  to  preclude  its  ever  being 
rebuilt.  The  roads  were  sadly  neglected;  the  road- 
sides and  many  of  the  adjacent  private  properties 
still  more  so.  In  line,  the  most  promising  feature 
of  this  field  for  club  village  improvement  work  was 
to  be  found  in  the  abundance  of  oppi  irtunities  for 
it  offered  in  all   directions. 

The  town  at  the  time  the  club  was  organized  had 
no  important  reputation  as  a  summering  place,  though 
a  very  few  city  people  were  just  discovering  the 
desirability  of  the  locality  for  ample  summer  rest  at 
small  expense.  These  were  boarding  in  farmhouses. 
There  was  no  hotel  and  no  prospect  of  having  one. 
I'or  recreation  the  guests  were  dependent  upon 
their  own  personal  resources;  upon  their  ability  to 
enjoy  nature  and  the  simple  diversions  of  a  more  or 
less  hospitable  farmhouse  life. 

When  the  club  was  formed  there  were  possibly 
twenty-five  or  thirty  city  people  in  the  town,  more 
or  less  of  the  time  in  the  summer,  who  might  be 
considered  of  suitable  ages  for  club  membership; 
that  is,  from  fifteen  years  of  age  upwards.  The 
native  population,  young  and  old,  was  only  about 
;i50. 

The  city  people  were  the  first  to  propose  a  club. 
.At  the  time  their  chief  incentive  was  to  obtain  land 
privileges  for  golf  links  and  what  little  linancial 
assistance  they  could  in  starting  athletic  sports  in  a 
modest  way.  The  country  people  were  invited  very 
generally  to  the  preliminary  meeting.  They  man- 
ifested but  slight  interest  in  the  plans  for  sports  or 
in  anything  that  increased  their  exercise,  already 
abundantly  enforced  by  farm  and  farmhouse  duties. 

The  first  step  toward  cooperation  was  taken  wlien 
the  city  element  proposed  making  village  improve- 
ment work  an  important   feature  of  the  club.     This 
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was  done  by  establishing  a  strung  village  improve- 
ment committee,  made  up  as  equally  as  possible  of 
city  and  country  people,  the  chairman  of  which  is 
usually   a   local    resident. 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  great  benelit  a 
good  spirit  of  cooperation  can  l)e  to  a  small  rural 
community  is  to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  rebuilding 
and  maintaining  a  church  in  this  town  of  city-country 
club  fame.  When  the  Congregational  church  was 
burned,  as  mentioned,  there  was  left  in  the  village  a 
Baptist  church  building  in  fairly  good  condition. 
While  the  latter  church  was  undoubtedly  the  stronger 
of  the  two  in  working  membership,  it  had  not  main- 
tained worship  in  its  building  for  several  years.  It 
promptly  and  generously  gave  the  free  use  of  its 
building  to  the  other  organization  and  the  two  united 
cordially  in  sustaining  church  services  under  the 
ministration  of  a  Congregational  clergyman. 

Later,  when  it  was  desired  to  have  a  more  modern 
church    edifice,    the    Baptists    practically    gave    their 


club  membership  were  several  bri.ght  city  clergymen 
and  working  laymen  of  different  denominations,  who 
assisted  in  church  work  in  various  ways.  During  a 
long  period  when  the  church  was  without  a  pastor 
these  clergymen  frequently  occupied  the  pulpit  and 
conducted  other  services  gratuitously. 

When  the  church  building  was  completed  the  club 
took  up  the  matter  of  improving  and  beautifying  the 
surroundings.  It  removed,  with  some  outside  as- 
sistance, a  number  of  unsightly  buildings  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  at  a  cost  of  about  $400,  and 
united  with  a  few  townspeople  in  a  "bee"  for  grading 
the  church  grounds. 

During  its  first  four  years  the  club  put  a  new 
spirit  and  life  into  the  community,  not  only  by  talk- 
ing social  betterment,  but  also  by  actually  doing 
many  things  of  very  practical  value  to  the  local  tax- 
payers. Results  of  village  improvement  work,  to- 
gether with  plans  for  providing  still  more  important 
public    conveniences,    inlluenced    several    city    people 
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building  to  the  Congregationalists,  a  merely  nominal 
money  consideration  entering  into  the  transaction, 
probably  for  a  legal  transfer,  and  it  was  removed  and 
placed  on  the  old  site  of  the  burned  Congregational 
building.  With  this  as  a  basis  there  was  recon- 
structed a  creditable  church  edifice  in  which  regular 
services  arc  suppcjrted  by  people  of  several  different 
denominations,  nominally  under  Congregational  offi- 
cial management.  The  new  edifice  is  truly  an  ex- 
ample of  church  unity,  for  in  its  construction  were 
used  parts  of  a  Baptist,  a  Congregational  and  a 
Methodist  church.  In  construction  and  maintenance 
it  is  a  composite  picture  of  cooperation. 

While  the  city-country  club  would  not  claim  that 
this  particular  case  of  cooperation  was  its  own  work, 
still  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  club  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  The  church  arrangements  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  city  people,  some  of  whom  made 
liberal    contributions    to   the   building    fund.     In    the 


to  build  summer  residences  and  to  purchase  proper- 
tics  for  summer  occupancy  in  different  parts  of  the 
town;  while  the  same  causes  have  led  many  more 
of  a  very  desirable  class  of  summer  visitors  to  locate 
there  for  long  and  successive  seasons. 

The  first  president  of  the  club,  a  highly  educated 
young  clergyman  and  college  professor  of  good 
business  ability,  coming  from  Chicago,  opened  and 
successfully  managed,  with  his  two  brothers,  a 
modest  hotel  and  store  in  the  village  last  summer. 
Since  the  club  started  its  work  more  real  estate  has 
been  purchased  for  residence  building  in  the  village 
and  its  outskirts  than  the  combined  records  of 
twenty   or  more  years  will   show. 

Through  the  direct  work  of  the  club  .md  under  its 
influence  the  roads  have  been  put  in  better  condition, 
roadsides  cleared  of  rubbish,  public  and  private 
grounds  beautified  in  simple  and  inexpensive  but 
eflfective  ways,  old  buildings  repaired  and  repainted. 
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and,  wliile  it  is  still  an  unpretentious  and  a  decidedly 
rustic  spot,  the  appearance  of  the  village  and  of  the 
town  generally  has  been  improved  beyond  what  four 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  to  the  disheartened 
townspeople  as  among  the  possibilities. 

The  town  in  the  past  had  been  very  negligent  in 
the  matter  of  providing  public  waternig  places  by 
the  roadside  for  man  and  beast.  The  club  has  suc- 
ceeded in  remedying  this  to  a  very  creditable  extent 
and  in  doing  so  has  formed  of  spring,  brook,  trough 
and  pump  some  pretty  attractions  which  are  appre- 
ciated by  visitors  and  townspeople  alike,  not  only  for 
their  usefulness  but  also  for  their  rustic  beauty. 

Last  season  the  club  appointed  a  standing  commit- 
tee to  look  after  some  important  matters  which  came 
under  the  head  of  public  works.  Having  village  im- 
provements well  in  hand  and  having  developed  a 
spirit  of  willing  cooperation  among  the  townspeople 
while  demonstrating  to  them  the  value  of  what  might 
be  considered  chiefly  aesthetical.  the  club  felt  it 
could  now  undertake  to  lead  the  town  as  a  whole  up 
to  the  point  of  uniting  with  the  club  in  providing  for 
some  very  practical  needs.  The  club  two  years 
before  had  been  the  means  of  establishing  a  tele- 
phone service  in  the  village,  the  town  previously 
having  had  no  connection  with  the  outer  world  by 
either  telephone  or  telegraph. 

This  committee  of  public  works  will  look  into  the 
matter  of  securing  a  running  water  supply  for  the 
village  and  undertake  to  establish  a  system  of  pro- 
tection from  fire.  Last  summer  the  city  people  were 
surprised  and  shocked  to  learn  that  there  was  not 
so  much  as  a  ladder  nor  even  a  water  pail  in  the 
village  devoted  to  public  use  in  case  of  fire.  They 
were  informed  at  one  of  the  club's  business  and 
social  meetings  that  when  the  church  alluded  to  was 
struck  by  lightning  the  fire  started  at  the  top  of  the 
tall  steeple  and  burned  slowly  downward  until  it 
reached  the  main  building.  The  fire  occurred  in 
daytime  and  a  crowd  of  able  bodied  men  quickly 
gathered.  It  was  said  that  if  a  ladder  of  reasonable 
length  and  a  single  pail  of  water  had  been  available 
there  was  ample  time  in  which  the  building  could 
have  been  saved.  As  it  was  they  could  simply  stand 
around  and  see  it  totally  destroyed. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  similar  cfuiditinns  of  laxity 
and  carelessness  are  not  uncommon  in  small  towns. 
A  plan  under  consideration  by  the  city-country  club 
committee,  or  at  least  parts  cif  the  plan,  could  be 
profitably  considered  in  many  places  having  a  small 
village,  widely  removed  school  buildings  and  scat- 
tered farmhouses. 

The  plan  includes  having  an  extension  ladder,  a 
portable  chemical  fire  extinguisher  or  hand  grenades 
and  half-a-dozen  water  pails  placed  in  the  most 
central  building,  public  or  private,  in  each  schonl 
district  or  settlement.  With  the  private  and  public 
telephones  now  in  quite  general  use  in  rural  com- 
munities, a  few  simple  appliances,  even  an  ordinary 
ladder  and  a  few  pails  kept  constantly  filled  with 
water,  would  greatly  lessen  the  fire  risk,  now  one  of 
the  terrors  of  rural  life. 

In  addition  to  its  village  improvement  and  kindred 
work,  the  city-country  club  has  provided  a  delightful 
and  helpful  variety  of  social  entertainments  and  out- 
of-door  sports.  It  originated  during  its  first  year, 
and  successfully  carried  out  one  of  the  first  Old- 
Home  Week  celebrations  ever  held  in  Massachusetts.' 


It  has  filled  each  summer  season  with  choice  drama- 
tic, literary,  musical  and  social  entertainments,  both 
bringing  out  latent  country  talent  and  pleasantly 
exercising  city  accomplishments.  It  has  laid  out  golf 
Imks  near  the  village  and  has  opened  to  the  public 
a  good  tennis  court  on  what  might  be  called  the 
village  common.  It  has  furnished  music  for  church 
services  when  desired  in  the  summer  and  has  had  a 


".AMONG  THE  CLOUDS." 
.Summer   Residence   of   Air.    Tliomas    Martin  of  Hartford. 

piano  bought  and  placed  in  the  town  hall  for  the 
free  use  of  the  public,  under  club  regulation.  Lady 
members  from  the  city  have  become  active  and  val- 
uable workers  in  the  local  ladies'  aid  society. 

The  Middlefield  Club  has  accomplished  these  and 
cither  creditable  things  without  running  in  debt  and 
has  opened  and  closed  each  season  with  earned 
money  in  its  treasury  or  in  sight.  And  yet  it  is  very 
far  from  being  a  wealthy  club.  It  is  composed  of 
people  of  moder;ite  means.  Its  membership  fee  is 
only  one  dollar;  the  amuial  dues  the  same.  The 
admission,  fee  to  its  public  entertainments  never 
exceeds  twenty-five  cents;  its  weekly  or  fortnightly 
social  and  literary  entertainments  are  free  to  mem- 
bers and  invited  friends.  It  has  never  levie'd  an 
assessment,  but  voluntary  contributions  have  some- 
times though  rarely  been  solicited;  never  unduly 
urged  upon  members  or  others. 

The  fact  that  the  club  expenses  are  light  and  its 
l)ublic  entertainments  very  popular,  together  with 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  actual  labor  is  done  in  the 
form  of  "bees"  and  without  charge,  are  the  chief 
explanations  of  the  club's  good  financial  record. 
The  work  of  the  club  is  so  appreciated  by  the  local 
people  that  the  club  is  given  the  unrestricted  use  of' 
the  new  and  convenient  town  hall  free  of  charge;  so 
that   no  club-house   expenses  are   necessary. 

The  organization  of  the  city-country  club  is  as 
simple  and  sensible  as  is  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  based;  that  of  unprejudiced  and  impartial  co- 
operation between  city  and  country  people.  Its  im- 
portant connnittees,  elected  by  members,  are  the  vil- 
lage improvement,  the  entertainment,  the  social,  the 
.ithlctic  and  the  local  research  committees.  The 
nresident  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  a  non- 
resident; the  vice-president  a  local  resident.  It  is 
aimed  to  have  the  offices  and  committees  divided  as 
equally  as  possible  between  city  and  country  people. 
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W.iiiK'ii   i-c|u;illy    vvilli    iiu-ii   aio   eligible   Id   any   olVice 
iir  ciiinniiUee. 

In  iMiddlelielil  it  lias  proved  to  be  the  case  that  in 
every  important  village  improvement  undertaking 
the  suggestion  has  come  from  the  city  people.  The 
local  people  have  been  cjver-modest  in  this  respect. 
'Phis  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  natural  reticence  of 
country  people  when  meeting  city  people  in  social 
or  business  affairs,  discussed  and  managed  in  ways 
with  which  the  former  are  not  familiar.  In  part  it 
has  been  dm-  lo  a  lacl<  of  enterprise,  or  a  lack  ol 
conlidenci-  in  llu-ir  own  ability  and  the  ability  ol 
others  to  do  thing.-,  outside  a  simple  farm  routine;  a 
lack  which  is  bv  far  too  common  among  isolated 
farmers,  not  only  in  ]iidilic  matters  but  also  in  farm 
management. 

Considerable  tact  and  patience  have  been  required 
t(j  make  the  idea  of  improvements  locally  popular. 
The  securing  of  a  public  telephone  service  well 
illustrates  this.  In  one  of  the  club  meetings  a  bright 
young  farmer  spoke  of  the  need  of  such  a  communi- 
cation with  the  t)Uter  world,  but  no  action  was  taken 
upon  it  at  the  time.  The  city  people  appreciated  the 
value  of  the  telephone  far  more  than  those  who  most 
needed  it,  and  especially  needed  it  in  the  winter, 
seemed  to.  It  was  left  for  the  country  people  to 
think  o\er  and  talk  about  for  a  year.  Then  the 
matter  u.is  brought  before  the  club  by  a  non-resident 
member  and  the  telephone  service  was  speedily  and 
successfully  established,  with  town  official  coopera 
tion,  greatly  to  the  advantage  and. satisfaction  of  the 
farmers;  equally  to  their  surprise. 

While  the  first  club  organized  under  the  city- 
country  club  plan  is  located  in   Massachusetts,  suni- 
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nier  visitors  from  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
have  been  largely  instrumental  m  the  successful 
workings  of  the  club,  especially  in  its  village  im- 
provement undertakings.  With  quite  a  number  of 
Hartford  people  and  people  from  other  parts  of 
Connecticut,  Middlefield  within  the  past  few  years 
has  become  a  favorite  summering  place.  It  is  only 
a  two  hours'  ride  from  Hartford  by  steam  railroad 
and  is  one  of  the  nearest  hill  towns  bordering  on  the 
Coimecticut  valley.  .\  pleasant  colony  of  summer 
visitors  from  Providence  is  now  located  each  season 
in  Middlefield.  The  most  important  village  improve- 
ment work  accomplished  by  the  club  was  done  under 
the  management  of  a  Providence  gentleman  as  pres- 


ident of  the  club  or  chairman  of  the  village  improve- 
ment committee.  Several  of  the  principal  officers 
,ind  leading  members  of  the  club  are  from  Connecti- 
cut and  Rh<Kle  Island.  The  most  important  summer 
residence  built  in  the  town  since  the  club  was  starteil 
is  that  of  a   Hartford  gentleman. 

What  the  original  city-country  club  has  accom- 
jdished  under  the  influence  ;ind  support  of  a  newly 
started  colony  of  city  people  in  a  small  community, 
limited  as  to  available  club  material  and  in  working 
resources,  indicates  what  could  be  accomplished  on 
a  much  more  important  scale  in  a  larger  community 
and  unclrr  more  favorable  social  and  financial  con- 
ditions. Here  is  a  timely  hint  to  those  desiring  to 
combine  with  their  coming  summer  recreation  some- 
thuig  helpful  and  enriching  to  the  rural  life,  in  which 
they  will  p:ntici|)ate  to  their  increased  comfort  and 
•blessing. 

In   the   Sugar    Days   of   Spring. 

You  ken  kinder  feel   the  spirit 

Of  thrillin'   through   the   veins, 
Like  the  kissin',  as  you  hear  it, 

Of  the  leaflets  when  it  rains. 
The  snow  is  skerce  an'  dirty 
But  the  sky  is  soft  and  purty. 

When   the  sap  begins  to   run. 

And  when   1   watch  at  moonli^iit 
.And   the   syrup's   boilin'   brown, 

1    think  about  that  boon   night 
When  a  star  was  shinin'  down 

On  a  baby  in  a  manger. 

On  ;i  frozen  world  in  danger, 
'I'orc  the  sap  began  to  run. 

"I'm   not  up   in   high   religion;" 

I    do   not   understand 
The  talk  of  resurrection, 

Of  Easter  and  the  Man. 
But  for  genuine  convertin' 
Watch  the  risin'  of  the  curtain. 

When  the  s.np  begins  to  run. 

Do  you  know,  I  have  a  feelin' 
That  the  stone  which  rolled  away. 

While   Mary's   heart  was   stealin' 
To  His  restin"  place  that  day, 

VVas  the  frozen  stone  that  often 

To  the  warmth  divine  will  soften. 
W  Inn   the  sap  begins  to  run. 

Oh!  it's  fun  to  just  be  livin' 

In  these  sugar  days  of  spring. 
-\nd   the  Tree  of   I^ife   I'm   b'lievin'. 

Which  on  Easter  day  they  sing. 
Was  named  from   something  good  and   staple 
I. ike  a  great   sweet-hearted   maple, 

When  the  sap  begins  to   run. 

—IV. 

There  is  no  r\il  which  we  cannot  face  or  fly  from 
hut  the  consciousness  of  duty  disregarded. 

— Daniel    Webster. 

The  true  way  to  render  cjurselves  happy  is  to  love 
our  duty  .iiid  lind  in  it  our  pleasure. 

— .Madame   de   MotteviUe. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS  OF  HARTFORD. 


From    Kindergarten    to    University — Pupils    Prepared  for  Business  and  Trades  as  well  as  for 
College — Unsurpassed  Advantages  of  an  Excellent  School  System. 

WiiUc-n  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
THOMAS    S.    VVICAVILK,    Superintendent. 


■^mm^    I  IE  latest  enumeration  of  children  of  school 

O.ige  in  the  City  of  Hartford  gave  the  number 
as  18,818.  Of  this  number  over  i:i,000  are  in 
the  ilistrict  schools  and  about  1.100  are  in  the  Hart- 
ford Public  High  School.  Tin-  iciiiaindor  arc  in  the 
large  parochial  schools  or  are  umler  or  above  the 
compulsory  school  age,  betvifeen  T  ami  14  years.  The 
public  schools  are  well  equippeil  wilh  buildiii.as  and 


schools  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  their  relations 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Hartford  Public  High 
School  are  of  the  best,  showing  perfect  harmony  in 
their  workings. 

Hartford  schonls  were  the  first  to  introduce  the 
kindergarten  as  a  public  institution  in  Connecticut. 
and  each  district  has  ample  facilities  in  this  impor- 
tant  department   of  the   schools.     Nearly   sixty   kin- 
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apparatus  and  during  the  present  season  at  least 
four,  and  possibly  five,  considerable  additions  will 
be  made  to  the  accommodations  already  existing 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  rapidly  increasing  army 
of  school  children.  Hartford  has  grown  so  steadily 
and  rapidly  within  the  past  ten  years  that  the  dis- 
tricts have  been  overtaken  by  increased  numbers  of 
school  children  for  which  provision  must  be  made, 
as  well  as  further  provision  for  the  futm-e. 

The  course  of  study  which  governs  the  district 
schools  in  their  work  has  been  carefully  planned  by 
the  PrincipaTs  Club  and  .adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Sclii.,il  Visitors  and  is  successful  in  bringing  about 
substantial  unity  in  the  work  of  the  schools  without 
making  a  cast  iron  rule,  which  prevents  freedom  in 
individual    work    bv    each    school.     In    the    main    the 


dergartners  are  employed  and  the  work  is  in  every 
way  a  success,  giving  the  children  a  tine  preliminary 
training  for  the  regular  school  work  which  is  to 
follow. 

The  grades  of  the  district  schools,  nine  in  number, 
provide  for  a  close  classification  of  the  pupils  and 
enable  teachers  to  give  all  of  their  time  upon  one 
phase  of  the  work  of  teaching,  from  grade  to  grade 
Some  275  grade  teachers  are  employed  and  there 
are  nine  principals  of  district  schools,  and  six  sub- 
principals,  some  of  the  latter  being  at  the  head  of 
schools  having  not  far  from  1.000  pupils.  The  spirit 
in  the  Hartford  schools  is  most  helpful  and  encourag- 
ing, the  determination  to  work  and  work  to  a 
purpose  being  the  chief  thing. 

.'\side    from    the    regular    coi-rse    of    study    in    the 
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"'I'lirt'O  Rs"  the  city  pnividt'S  inslructioii  in  ni.iiiual 
training  and  domestic  science  and  these  departments 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  of  great  value,  both 
by  teachers  and  parents.  There  are  eight  shops, 
well  fitted  with  benches  and  tools,  in  which  instruc- 
tion in  carpentry  is  given  to  all  boys  in  the  Seventh 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Grades.  There  are  also  eight 
kitchens  in  which  the  principles  of  cookery  are 
taught  to  the  girls  in  the  Ninth  Grade,  and  a  dozen 
or  more  sewing  rooms  in  which  girls  in  the  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh  and  Kiglith  Grades  are  taught  sewing 
and  design,  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  some 
instruction  in  drafting  and  cutting  by  pattern  is 
given.  In  these  departments  the  instructors  are  all 
trained  teachers  of  ability  and  the  work  is  as  good 
as  in  any  school  system  in  New  England. 

Drawing  and  music  are  taught  in  all  the  schools  by 


its  e(|uipment  in  all  directions  is  unsurpasscil.  In 
addition  to  the  fixed  courses  in  the  classical  aiKl 
English  departments,  it  provides  a  well  equipped 
commercial  department  in  which  pupils  have  an 
opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  immediately  enter- 
iii.g  upon  business  pursuits  after  graduation,  with 
training  that  must  be  of  great  service;  a  scientific 
course  in  physics  and  chemistry;  manual  training 
which  includes  pattern  making,  casting  and  machine 
work,  wood  work,  bench  and  lathe,  and  a  thorough 
training  in  mechanical  drawing.  The  equipment  in 
this  department  has  been  constantly  increased  since 
its  inception  and  the  work  is  going  along  most 
successfully. 

In  addition  i,,  all  these  the  gymnasium  affords 
instruction  to  ln.th  boys  and  girls  in  physical  train- 
ing.    Tlir  plant   li.is  been  opened  for  the  past  three 
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thoroughly  e(|uippcd  teachers  and  the  work  in  tliese 
lines  has  in  recent  years  been  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  increasing  appreciation  by  the  community  of 
the  value  and  beauty  of  these  arts.  .Altogether,  the 
principals,  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Hartford  public 
schools  while  they  have  discovered  no  "royal  road 
to  learning"  are  busily  and  happily  engaged  in 
working  out  the  problem  of  education  on  well  ac- 
cepted lines  and  are  not  given  to  overmany  "fads  and 
irilLs." 

The  Hartford  Public  High  School  is  an  institution 
of  which  all  citizens  of  Hartford  should  feel  proud. 
It  is  in  the  best  sense  a  "public"  school  and  merit 
is  the  basis  of  progress  in  its  curriculum,  no 
matter  whether  the  pupil  be  rich  or  poor.  It 
offers    an     unusually     wide     range     of    courses     and 


winters  for  an  1-Aening  High  School  which  has  been 
a  gratifying  success.  The  corps  of  instructors  in 
the  high  school  numbers  over  forty,  all  trained  and 
equipped  with  university  education,  and  by  experi- 
ence in   teaching. 

The  cause  of  education  in  Hartford  is  in  a  vigorous 
and  healthful  state  and  the  results  are  continually 
showing  that  improvement  which  indicates  lively 
growth  and  no  sta.gnatinii. 


Renu-inber  that  to  change  thy  mind  and  to  follow 
liiin  th;it  sets  thee  right,  is  to  In-  none  tlie  less  the 
free    agent    thou    wast    before, 

— Milieus  .lurcliiis. 
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THE  FAIRIES  OF   BONNIE    DELL. 


A  Rainbow  Chasing  Story  of  the  Berkshires. 


Written  for  The  Hartford   ^foutlily 
r.y    ICDWl)   ASATfKr,   WRICIir. 


Illustrations   by    JAMKS    BUITTOX. 


^^(^aIIO     ever    thinks     of     fairies     liaviiifi    fjood 
vtJ  /      times  in  winter? 


"^ 


"liiwcrs  in  sunshine  and  dovvdrcips  in 
moonlight,  running  brooks  and  whispering  leaves. 
with  warm  skies  over  all,  seem  right  for  fairy  merry- 
makings. 

But  this  story  is  about  a  winter  party  given  by  the 
fairies  to  their  little  country  cousins,  who  lived  in 
Bonnie  Dell  up  among  the  beautiful  hills  of  Berk- 
shire. 

Queen  Onota  and  Prince  Gad-abotit  had  met  and 
married  one  afternoon  in  Thanksgiving  month,  when 
the  north  wind  suddenly  turned  a  quiet  little  rain 
storm  into  a  pretty  flurry  of  snow;  the  first  of  tlie 
season.     They  were  married  under  a  rainbow. 

The  Prince  was  very  ftind  of  travel  and  wanted  to 
be  going  thither  and  yon  all  the  time;  like  an  .Amer- 
ican globe  trotter  or  a  rabbit  on  skates.  That's 
why  they  called  him  Prince  Gad-about.  Queen  Onota 
was  very  fond  of  money  and  the  Prince  knew  it. 
He  didn't  have  much  himself  and  he  wasn't  real 
happy  about  it  when  the  bride  smiled  sweetly  and 
said  something  about  dower,  as  they  stepped  under 
the  rainbow  arch  to  be  married.  Dower  sounds 
like  bower.  They  are  both  good  to  make  poetry 
with  but  they  are  not  very  much  alike.  Dower  is 
the  first  price  a  fairy  pays  when  he  has  to  buy  a 
bride  without  much  love  in  her;  and  there  are  some- 
times other  things  to  pay  afterwards.  Bower  means 
— but  everyone  knows  what  a  lovely  and  peaceful 
thing  a  flow-ery  bower  is. 

Well,  when  the  Prince  heard  the  Queen  say  dower 
his  feelings  were  hurt,  because  it  wounded  his  pride 
or  something.  But  he  cheerfully  said  to  his  blushing 
bride  as  he  placed  the  ring  on  her  finger.  "There's 
a  pot  of  gold  for  you  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow;  let's 
hurry  and  get  it  while  the  sun  shinesi" 

So  he  and  all  the  other  grooms  hitched  up  tlieir 
white  mice,  made  sledges  of  birch  bark,  tucked  the 
lady  fairies  snugly  in  and  glided  away  to  find  the 
end  of  the  rainbow  and  the  pot  of  gold. 

They  traveled  many  miles  over  the  hills  until  the 
rainbow  led  them  into  a  lovely  little  dell,  snug  and 
cosy  and  pretty.  The  end  of  the  rainbow  rested 
in  a  sparkling  spring  that  bubbled  up  in  a  bowl  of 
white    and    brown    rock.     Tlie    violet    and    gold    and 


other  colors  of  the  rainbow  made  the  spring  beau- 
tiful indeed;  richer  looking  than  any  pot  of  gold 
Queen  Onota  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

The  bottom  of  the  spring  was  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  sparkles.  Beautiful  diamonds  and  crys- 
tals glistened  all  about  on  the  rocks.  Near  the 
margin  of  the  spring  was  a  grey  stone  grotto,  prettily 
carpeted  with  beech  and  maple  leaves  in  gay  autumn 
colors.  The  grotto  was  big  enough  for  a  home  for 
all  the  fairies.  That's  tlie  way  the  fairies  came  to 
live  in   Bonnie   Dell. 

Queen  Onota  had  many  fashionable  ideas;  some  of 
them  quite  old  fashioned.  She  said  to  her  husbantl. 
"N'ow,  dear,  you  and  I  are  one,  truly  one.  What's 
yours  is  mine  and  what's  mine  is  my  own,  you  know." 
"Yes.  I  know,"  replied  the  Queen's  husband.  When 
he  said  "Yes,  I  know"  he  said  it  quite  slowly  ami 
didn't   smile. 

So  the  Queen  was  It,  and  always  had  her  own  way; 
and  it  was  a  pretty  good  way  too  most  of  the  time, 
especially  at  first.  The  husband  was  obliging  and 
willing  and  lazy.  So  Queen  Onota  ruled  all  the 
fairies  and  Prince  Gad-about  went  chasing  rainbows 
in  his  butternut  shell  automobile. 

Queen  Onota  thought  she  saw  so  much  gold  and 
silver  in  the  spring;  she  h.id  so  many  fairies  to  wait 
upon  her  and  so  many  rich  things  to  eat  and  to  wear. 
and  had  her  own  way  so  much,  that  after  a  while 
she  became  quite  proud  and  haughty.  So  when  she 
was  sending  out  invitations  for  the  winter  party  she 
>aid  to  her  private  secretary.  Miss  Pencilah.  "F'lease 
■  'init  the  ducklings,  they  waddle  so  and  cannot  dance 
very  well,  and  all  boggers."  When  she  said  "boggcrs" 
she  meant  meadow  mice  or  nu)les.  because  they  build 
their  homes  in  the  bogs. 

"Invite  not  the  beavers  cither."  coiiimanded  the 
proud  Queen,  "for  they  are  only  day  lab<irers,  buihl- 
ing  dams  all  the  time  in  the  brook  above  the  spring. 
Besitles,  my  husband  has  an  aristocratic  beaver 
which  might  not  care  to  associate  with  its  relatives 
who  dig  for  a  living."  Her  husband's  "beaver"  was 
really  nothing  but  a  beaver  hat.  sometimes  called 
a  silk  hat,  such  as  they  wear  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 
and  Easter  parades,  .-\nyway  it  was  only  good  for 
the  queen  to  talk  through,  like  a  telephone. 

A\'ell.  the  invit.itions  were  all   out  and   the   Qineii 
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was  lliiiiking  what  a  fine  show  slie  was  going  to 
give  these  coiiiUry  pooplc.  who  lived  in  Bonnie 
Dell  all  aroun<l  the  grotto  of  the  fairies.  The  little 
country  people  had  been  there  long  before  the 
fairies  came  and  knew  ever  so  many  things  which 
the  fairies  didn't  even  mistrnst  and  couldn't  guess 
if  they  tried. 

They  wintered  in  funny  places,  these  Bonny 
Dellites  did.  Old,  fat  Judge  Woodchuck  had  an 
underground  home,  where  he  slept  nearly  all  winter 
and  lived  on  his  own  fat  sides.  He  used  to  conu- 
out  in  the  spring  rather  lean,  but  he  said  he  could 
at  least  feel  proud  of  being  self  supporting.  He 
soon  fattened  up  again  for  another  winter  when  tlic 
clo\er  blossomed. 

.Mr.  .and  Mrs.  Chipmunk  .nid  tlie  little  nninks  also 
li\ed  in  ,-i  hole  in  the  ground,  luit  tliey  didn't  sleep 
all  tlic  time  and  h.id  shelled  beachnuts  and  such 
things  to  eat.  "When  .inimals  sleep  through  the 
winter,"  explained  Professor  Hare,  the  Belgian,  to 
his  class  in  nature  study,  "it  is  called  hibernating. 
So  the  fairies  think  that  all  their  neighbors  who 
pass  the  winter  in  this  way  must  be  little  Hibernians, 
but  of  course  they  are  not." 

Tlie  rabbits  ;ind  squirrels  were  bobbing  about 
here  and  there  all  winter,  while  the  mice  and  chick- 
adees and  lots  of  their  friends  in  fur  and  feathers 
li\-ed  in  an  old  barn  nearby  where  there  was  plenty 
of  oats  and  corn. 

It  was  a  bright  niur>nlight  night,  the  night  of  the 
party.  The  ground  was  covered  with  >now;  crystal 
pendants  hung  from  rocks  and  millions  of  snow 
jewels  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  sparkled  everywhere. 
Bonnie  Dell  was  beautiful  in  its  graceful  mantle  of 
ermine   trimmed  with   evergreen. 

It  was  not  very  cold,  and  Jack,  the  rabbit,  skipped 
around  among  his  friends  telling  them  that  when  the 
weatherwise  owl  pricked  up  his  ears  and  felt  a  breeze 
from  the  sfiuth  he  had  shouted,  "Hoot,  toot,  there's 
going  to  be  a  th.iw!"  .So  the  little  country  people 
who  were  fixing  up  for  the  party  got  out  their 
rubbers  and  mackintoshes,  all  except  the  tadpoles 
and  the  little  tads  who  didn't  mind  getting  wet. 

When  Miky  Robe,  a  very  active  little  Irish  fairy, 
heard  the  owl  he  bowed  before  the  queen  and  said. 
"Your  majesty,  do  the  broad  faced  bin  that's  tooting 
from  the  tree  be  invited,  T  dun  'no'?" 

"Oh,  that's  no  hen,"  said  the  Queen  with  di.gnity, 
"that's  an  owl." 

"What  de  we  care  how  owld  he  be,"  replied  the 
Irish  fairy,  "he's  young  enough  to  chaperon  the 
country  giddy  gids  I  guess."  And  that's  how  the 
owl  came  to  be  at  the  party,  and  luckily,  as  you 
will  very  soon  see. 

Well  the  tables  were  all  set  about  Bonny  Dell 
spring,  which  never  freezes  over.  The  dainties  were 
arranged  in  little  pink  shells  and  pretty  dried  leaves. 
They  looked  very  inviting.  There  were  custards 
made  of  humming  birds'  eggs,  rainbow  cake  and 
angel  cake,  plum-a-lum  tarts,  salted  apple  seeds, 
snowflakc  pudding,  candied  violets,  honeysuckle 
fudge  and  all  such  things.  But  the  crowning  thing 
of  all  was  a  great  big  johnny-cake,  almost  as  big  and 
as  brown  as  your  hand  in  summer  time.  This  was 
the  center  piece  of  the  best  table,  where  the  Queen 
and  her  special  guests  of  honor  were  seated.  The 
Queen  was  very  proud  of  the  johnny-cake. 

When    it    came    time    to    pass    the    johnny-cake, 


Queen  ()not,i  s.aid  to  the  grey  squirrel  seated  at  her 
right.  " VeiuT.iblc  sir,  this  cake  was  made  by  my  own 
hands  in  lioiior  of  i>ur  country  cousins,  with  all  of 
whom,  .is  I  understand,  the  johnny-cake  is  a  favorite 
dish.  It  is  most  delicious  and  healthful  when  made 
of  buttermilk,  so  1  gave  the  butler  a  pi^rcupine  quill 
gindet  and  a  straw  sap  spout  and  instructed  him  to 
tap  butternut  trees  for  buttermilk.  I  hope  you  will 
I'md  the  cake  ipiite  to  your  exalted  taste." 

The  grey  s(|uirrel  bowed  sedately  and  declined  the 
cake,  saying,  "Thanks  your  majesty,  but  in  the  hrst 
l>lace  I  am  not  so  very  venerable  just  because  I'm 
grey;  it's  ,-i  habit  of  our  family  to  be  grey  quite 
young.  In  the  next  place  I've  had  quite  a  sufficiency 
of  rare  viands;  and  besides  I  prefer  buttermilk  that 
is  olit.nined  in  the  regular  'milky  way'." 

Then  from  all  aroiuid  the  tables  could  he  caught 
snatches  of  conversation  in  whispers  in  which  could 
be  distinguished  quite  distinctly  the  words  "butter- 
milk," "butternut  trees"  and  "the  milky  way."  The 
chickadees  winked  and  the  owlets  blinked  and  the 
chipmunks  chipped  and  the  rabbits  wiggled  their 
ears  and  clapped  their  feet,  while  the  titmouse  tit- 
tered and  the  other  little  country  cousins  gleefully 
.gig.gled.  F.ach  one  declined  the  johnny-cake  with 
politeness  and  feelings,  saying,  "Quite  a  sufficiency, 
thank  you!" 

This  treatment  of  the  johnny-cake  made  Queen 
Onota  very  angry.  She  stood  up  and  ran  one  of 
her  jewelled  hands  through  her  flowing  hair  very 
excitedly  and  with  the  other  hand  waved  a  golden 
rod  quite  commandingly.  shouting.  "Thrust,  brave 
knights!  Swordsmen,  whittle  off  their  heads  in- 
stanter !" 

Just  as  a  troop  of  fairy  lancers  rushed  out  with 
their  spears  of  grass  and  a  lot  of  fairy  swordsmen 
drew  their  blades,,  also  of  grass;  before  the  little 
country  cousins  could  fold  their  napkins  and  turn  off 
the  giggles,  the  owl  shouted  like  a  fog  horn  from  the 
tree-top.  "Hoot.  toot,  the  freshet's  come!  The 
heaver  dam  gate  is  open!  Flee  to  the  .grotto  for 
your  lives!" 

Whereupon  Queen  Onota  fell  from  her  chair  and 
fainted  away  very  nicely.  Her  maids  of  honor  were 
soon  on  their  knees,  just  as  though  they  were  hunt- 
ing for  sjmething  on  the  ground.  "T  guess  it's  be- 
cause the  Queen  lost  her  balance  wdien  she  fell,  and 
they  must  be  trying  to  find  it."  observed  Mrs.  Chip- 
munk as  she  collected  her  little  munks  and  scampered 
away  with  them  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  stone  wall. 

.Ml  the  country  cousins  saved  themselves  easily 
enough,  they  knew  so  many  ways  and  were  not 
fussy.  But  the  fairies  wore  such  long  trains  and  so 
much  finery  that  they  got  caught  in  the  raging  tor- 
rent, which  came  rushing  down  through  the  spring 
and  over  the  pretty  stone  tables.  Soon  the  fairies 
were  being  tossed  and  whirled  about  in  the  flood 
with  the  plum-a-lutn  tarts,  the  floating  custard  ami 
other  things.  Many  of  them  in  deadly  peril  clam- 
bered on  to  the  johnny-cake  and  used  it  for  a  raft, 
crying  and  wringing  their  hands  and  shouting  for 
help  quite  excitedly  as  they  sailed  away. 

The  little  ducklings,  who  hadn't  been  invited, 
heard  the  cry  and  came  generously  and  bravely  to 
the  rescue.  They  swam  out  into  the  flood  and 
picked  up  the  fairies  one  by  one  with  their  bills  and 
carried    them    like    wriggly    fishes    all    safely    to    the 
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grotto,  where  the  wriiiRer  bird  wruiit;  them  out  ;iiul 
hung  them  up  to  dry. 

Then  Queen  Onota  became  quite  asliamed  of  lier- 
self  and  asked  the  owl  if  he  would  kindly  request  the 
beavers  "to  be  so  kind  and  condescending,  stoop  so 
low  and  be  so  bending  as  to  please  come  to  a  grand 
peace  ball  to  be  given  tomorrow  evening  in  the 
grotto;  and  meanwhile  would  they  please  close  the 
gate  cif  tlieir  beautiful  dam,"  all  of  which  the  obliging 
beavers  did. 

She  also  sent  cordial  invitations  tu  all  the  ciiuulry 
oi>usins.  even  the  buggers,  and  especially  to  the 
ducklings  with   grateful   thanks. 

The  shiny  stuff,  which  never  was  gold  nor  silver 
at  all  but  only  pieces  of  mica,  was  all  washed  out  of 
the  spring.  But  the  water  was  just  as  bubbly  ami 
sparkling  and  healthful  as  ever. 

The  funny  little  Irish  fairy  said,  "The  Queen  ilidn'l 
find  as  much  gold  in  the  spring  as  I  thought  she 
would  and  I  didn't  think  she  would!"  riu-  mvl 
blinked    and    smiled    not    as    he    made    some    remark 


about  such  a  fairy  observation  being  an  Irish  bull, 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

Queen  Oimta  became  less  haughty  and  mure  agree- 
,ible  after  the  winter  party;  she  also  became  more 
wifely  or  husbandly,  whichever  it  was,  in  her  tastes. 
She  sent  a  wireless  message  to  Prince  Gad-about 
inviting  him  lu  come  home  again.  So  he  gave  up 
rainbow  chasing,  swallowed  an  egg  shell  .-ind  settled 
iluwn,  like  a  cuflfee  put. 

Queen  Onuta  was  never  as  rich  as  she  unce  imag- 
ined herself  tu  be.  but  she  learned  many  guud  things. 
One  uf  them  was  that  springs  of  sparkling  water  are 
more  real  and  useful  than  pots  of  gold  at  the  ends 
uf  rainbows,  .\nuther  guud  thing  she  learned  was 
that  humble  friends  may  be  worth  having,  even  if 
they  waddle  some  or  dig  for  a  living. 

The  peace  ball  was  a  brilliant  success;  and  ever 
■'ince  the  fairies  and  their  country  cousins  have  liveil 
peacefully  and  happily  lugether  and  have  exchanged 
many   merry   cuurtesies   in   pretty    Bonnie    Dell. 


\\  h;il  is  the  difference  between  a  fat  man  scorch- 
ing uii  a  bicycle  with  the  thermometer  at  ninety 
and  a  chiropodist?  One  feels  the  heat,  yuu  know, 
.'ind  the  other  heals  the  feet. 


Mrs.  Goodfurm — "Really,  Fred,  I  was  much  ch,i- 
grined  to  have  my  pink  tea  guests  lind  your  old 
bearskin  driving  gloves  in   the  parlor." 

Mr.  Goodforni — "Excuse  me,  dear,  and  so  was  I 
the  other  evening,  to  have  my  club  friends  come  in 
and   see   your   yuimg   undressed   kid>   in   the   libr.'iiy." 


Mistress — "1  saw  two  policemen  sittin.g  in  the 
kitchen   with    yuu    last    night,    Bridget.  ' 

Bridget — "Well,  ma'am,  yez  wuuldn't  huv  an  un- 
married lady  be  siltin'  alone  with  only  wan  police- 
man, would  yez?     The  other  wan  wuz  a  chaperon." 

—Puck. 


"Mamma,"  said  little  Jack,  "Did  God  ever  make 
anyone   with   one  blue  eye   and   une   black?" 

"I  never  heard  of  anyone  tliat  was  so,"  said  his 
mother. 

"Well,  then,  you  just  look  at  Tummy  Junes  the 
ne.xt  time  you  see  him   and   just   sei'   wlKit    I   can  du." 

—Life. 


Vuung  Wife — "1  got  a  beautiful  parchment  diph'ma 
from  the  cooking  college  today — and  I've  cooked 
this  for  you.     Now  guess  what  it   is." 

Husband  (with  slab  of  omelette  between  his 
teeth)— "The  diploma."  —Puck. 


l>ank  t'lerk  (scrutinizing  check! — "Mad.im,  we 
can't  pay  this  unless  yon  I)ring  someune  tu  identify 
yuu." 

Old   Lady    (tartly) — "1    should   like   tu   knuw   why." 
Bank   Clerk — "Because   we   don't   know   yuu." 
(_)ld  Lady — "Now,  don't  be  silly!  I  dun't  knuw  yuu. 
either." 

—T!t-Ril.i. 


1    know  uf  no  manner  of  speaking  su  utTensive  as 
that  of  giving  praise  and  clusing  it  with  an  exception. 

-  -Stci'ic. 
You   can    patch    up   a    bruken    heart    so   that   it   will 
keep    uii    loving    any    uld    thing,    but    when    faith    is 
■-battered  it  is  done  for. 

— .\'ii.'  )'oik  I'rcKS. 


Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  those  who  would  be 
happy  must  cease  tu  seek  happiness,  and  ask  only 
the  privilege  of  giving.  The  song  will  rise  in  our 
heaits  when  we  cease  tu  live  for  uurselves  and  begin 
to  live  for  the  good  that  we  can  do. 

— Aiuory  II.   Broil  ford. 


T  once  saw  a  dark  shadow  resting  on  llie  bare  side 
uf  a  hill.  Seeking  its  cause.  I  saw  a  little  cluud. 
bright  as  the  light,  filiating  in  the  clear  blue  above. 
Thus  it  is  with  our  sorrow.  It  may  be  dark  and 
cheerless  here  on  earth;  yet  look  above  and  you 
shall  see  it  to  be  but  a  shadow  of  his  brightness 
whose  name  is   Love. 

—Alford. 
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FOR   A    CLEAN    AND  HEALTHFUL   CITY. 


A    Flooding   Nuisance  Which   Must  be   Abated.— City  of   Hartford  Plans  for  River   Front  Improvement. 

Written  for  The    ll.irtfor>l    Mcmtlily 
I!y    FRICDIiKU'K    L.    F(.)Rl).   City    Kngiileer. 


,  ■  II  \    llu-ir    ;iii.\ii.-ly    inr    tla-    crc;itioii    of    a    "City 
HI     r.cautiful,"   some   of   our   American  cities   are 
*-^     lorj^etling:    the    importance    and    necessity    of 
lirst  creating  a  "city  clean  and  healthful." 

The  lirst  and  most  important  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican city  is  to  provide  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
its  citizens,  an<l  for  the  protection  of  their  lives 
and  property.  If  it  neglects  or  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge the  obligation  which  this  duty  imposes  upon 
it.  it  fails  to  perform  its  full  duty  to  its  citizens, 
and  justly  deserves  the  stagnation  which  is  sure  to 
block  its  progress  toward  success  and  prosperity. 
It  must  first  provide  for  a  pure,  wholesome  and 
abundant  water  supply  at  the  lowest  possible  cost; 
for  an  adequate  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal  system 
for  quickly  removing  and  effectively  destroying  all 
sewage  and  other  foul  matter;  for  an  efficient,  vig- 
ilant and  trustworthy  police  department,  able  to  cope 
with  any  emergency  that  may  arise;  and  for  a  well 
equipped,  well  trained,  and  well  officered  fire  depart- 
ment, competent  to  check  any  conflagration  from  its 
sweeping  destruction.  Tliis  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  every  successful   city  must  build. 

.After  these  fundamental  requirements  are  assured 
it  can  turn  its  attention  to  the  remainder  of  the 
design,  which  may  be  as  ornamental  and  monumental 
as  its  builders  desire  and  its  finances  warrant.  But 
the  question  of  health  is  of  the  first  and  greatest 
importance  and  tin-  "death  rate  per  thousand"  is 
never  overlooked  by  persons  seeking  ideal  locations 
for  permanent  homes  for  their  families,  or  by  manu- 
facturers and  other  captains  of  industry  who  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  their  employees  as  well  as  their 
prospective  dividends. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  most  .American  cities 
which  care  an  iota  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  citizens  have  already  constructed  sewerage  and 
surface  drainage  systems  and  sewage  disposal  works; 
and,  for  many  of  them,  this  ends  their  drainage 
problems,  except  for  extensions,  enlargements  and 
renewals  which  will  be  required  by  their  natural 
growth  and  development. 

This  is  especially  true  of  many  inland  cities  and 
towns,  but  not  in  all  of  them  are  the  drainage  prob- 
lems solved  by  the  construction  of  a  simple  sewerage 
system.  Some  are  situated  like  Hartford  upon  large 
rivers,  or  have  smaller  streams  passing  through 
them,  and  these  cities  are  now  confronted  with 
serious  river  flooding  nuisances. 

These  problems  have  rapidly  come  to  the  front 
during  the  last  decade;  and  from  their  magnitude, 
complicity  and  disastrous  elTects,  the  importance  of 
their  immediate  solution  cannot  longer  be  over- 
looked or  ignored.  These  conditions  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  rapid  growth  of  these  cities, 
by  the  building  up  of  large  areas,  formerly  unoccu- 
pied and  overflowed  by  flood  waters  and  by  a  grad- 


ual    restriction     of     the     river     channels     by     K'eedy 
abutting  proprietors. 

While  river  regulation  or  conservancy  is  very  old 
aiul  has  received  a  great  deal  of  consideration  in 
the  Old  \\'orld.  it  is  a  comparatively  new  prriblem 
in    .\nurica. 

.\o  city  or  state  can  afford  to  neglect  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  They  must  be  met,  solved,  and 
the  flood  nuisances  abated.  When  the  damage  from 
a  single  storm  in  some  states  reaches  into  the  mil- 
lions, such  a  state  is  justified  in  spending  vast  sums 
to  prevent  such  disasters. 

Consider  the  effect  of  a  flood  upon  the  manufac- 
turers with  their  army  of  employees.  Their  entire 
plant  may  be  wiped  out.  H  not,  their  establishments 
may  be  crippled,  their  expensive  machinery  damaged, 
and  their  product  ruined.  They  must  close  down 
for  cleaning  and  repairs.  It  may  be  weeks  or 
months  before  the  hum  of  the  busy  machinery  is 
again  heard.  The  employees,  too,  suffer  largely 
from  the  loss  of  wages  during  the  forced  idleness. 

Then  there  are  the  commercial  industries.  If 
properly  forewarned  of  impending  floods,  the  whole- 
salers and  retailers  may  remove  their  goods  at  a 
great  expense  to  places  of  safety  above  the  danger 
line.  But  oftentimes  these  floods  occur  before  they 
have  time  to  properly  protect  themselves,  and  gre.at 
destruction  follows. 

Then  there  are  the  great  transportation  interests 
to  reckon  with.  .As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  so  a  great  railway  system  is  no  stronger 
or  safer  than  its  weakest  bridge  or  embankment. 
If  the  bridges  are  not  entirely  carried  away,  as  they 
oftentimes  are  by  great  floods,  or  miles  of  the  em- 
bankments and  tracks  are  not  washed  aside,  the 
abutments,  the  strong  arms  which  support  such 
bridges,  or  the  high  embankments  may  be  under- 
mined and  escape  the  vigilant  watchfulness  of  the 
road  overseers,  and  great  wrecks  occur. 

Can  any  American  city  which  is  confronted  with 
these  flooding  problems,  after  stopping  to  seriously 
consider  the  results  from  such  disasters,  close  its 
eyes  before  the  great  obligations  which  the  solution 
of  such  problems  places  upon  it?  The  answer  to 
such  a  question  should  be  a  most  emphatic,  "No!" 
Every  city  so  altlicted  is  in  duty  bound  to  its  cit- 
izens to  do  all  that  lies  within  its  power  as  a  munic- 
ipality to  adopt  such  measures,  and  to  carry  out  such 
flood  protection  works,  as  will  ensure  the  greatest 
security  from  such  disasters.  .A.ny  city,  if  its  finan- 
cial condition  warrants  it,  can  build  beautiful  streets, 
erect  monumental  buildings  and  bridges,  lay  out 
charming  parks  and  attractive  boulevards;  all  iif 
which  are  units  of  measure  of  the  character,  enter- 
prise and  progressiveness  of  its  citizens.  But  it 
cannot  enjoy  tliat  measure  of  prosperity  wdiich  it 
justly  deserves,  if  a  dreaded  flooding  plague  hovers 
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over    it    and    jcnpardizt'S    ihc    health,    hapijiiiess    aiul 
prosperity  of  even  a  small  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  City  of  Hartford  today  is  <lemonstratinK  the 
fact  that  its  officials  fully  realize  the  great  importance 
of  carrying  out  adequate  flood  protection  works  for 
the  liast  Side,  ordinarily  flooded  by  freshets  in  the 
Connecticut   River. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  the  engineering  departnienl  has  been  busily 
engaged,  for  several  months,  upon  the  preliminary 
investi.gations  for  this  work. 

Surveys  have  already  been  made  of  several  hundred 
acres  in  the  South  ^^eadows,  below  Warwarme  Ave- 
nue, where  a  i)umping  station  and  sewage  hltration 
plant  would  naturally  be  located  when  it  becomes 
necessary  for  tlic  City  of  Hartford  to  abandon  its 
present  method  of  dischar.t;ing  cruile  sewage  into  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  to  .idopt  some  more  advanced 
method  for  disposing  of  its  sewage. 

Maps  are  being  made  of  the  entire  river  front  from 
this  area  northerly  to  the  pumi)ing  station  of  the 
Hartford  Water  Works  in  Riverside  Park.  These 
maps  will  form  the  basis  for  the  final  location  of 
the  River  Front  Intercepting  Sewer,  and  for  the 
estimates  which  will  have  to  be  made  to  determine 
the  cost  of  the  various  plans  for  abating  this 
nuisance. 

The  plan  eventually  adopted  will  be  the  one  which 
will  ensure  the  greatest  protection  for  this  afflicted 
district  at  the  least  possible  cost.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sanitary  problems  nip\v  before  the 
City  of  Hartford,  pressing  for  solution. 

Hundreds  of  cities  in  America  are  simil.irly  afflicted 
with  river  flooding  nuisances.  Many  of  them  have 
a  much  more  difficult  and  vastly  more  ex])ensive 
problem  to  solve  than  has  the  City  of  Hartford. 
While  this  matter  has  been  before  the  city  for  many 
years,  and  much  study  has  been  given  to  its  solution, 
the  great  importance  of  permanently  abating  this 
nuisance  did  not  really  attract  the  attention  which  it 
deserved,  until  (juite  recently. 

But  now  that  it  is  before  the  city  officials,  for 
consideration  again,  our  citizens  may  rest  assured 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  during  the  coming 
year  to  determine  the  best  possible  method  of  solv- 
ing this  problem  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  The 
City  of  Hartford  has  the  reputation  of  doing  well 
wliat  it  undertakes,  and  1  have  every  confidence  that 
it  will  not  fall  short  of  what  should  always  be  its 
effort;  to  make  the  Hartford  of  today  a  cleaner  and 
more  healthful  city  than  the   Hartford  of  yesterday. 


Measurements  in  Brief. 

Measure   208   feet   fin   each   side   and   you   will   ha\e 
a  square  acre. 

.\n   acre   contains   4,840   scpiare  yards. 

A   square  mile  contains  640  acres. 

.\  mile  is  5,280  feet,  or  1,760  yards  long. 

.\  fathom  is  6  feet.     A  league  is  3  miles. 

.\  Sabbath  day's  journey  in  the  bible  is  l.l'ij  yards. 

A  day's  journey  is  ^S  1-.3  miles. 

.\  cubit  is  2  feet.     A  great  cubit  is  1 1   feet. 

.\  hand   (horse  measure)   is  4  inches. 

.■\  palm  is  3  inches.     .V  span  is  n  inches. 

.\  pace  is  3  feet. 

— Selected. 


The  first  exhibition  of  photo- 
cjgraphs  exclusively  the  work  of 
women  ever  presented  in  this 
country  was  given  under  the 
.auspices  of  The  Camera  Club  of 
Hartford,  in  the  rooms  of  the 
club.  April  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 
The  exhibition  was  successful  even 
beyi>nd  expectation,  not  only  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  work  exhibited  but  also  in  the  interest 
and  appreciation  manifested  by  visitors. 

Over  1.50  photographs  were  catalogued,  while  quite 
a  number  were  exhibited,  some  of  them  excellent 
pictures,  which  on  account  of  lateness  of  arrival  or 
for  other  reasons  did  not  appear  upon  the  catalogue. 
■Among  the  latter  was  a  striking  collection  of  Indian 
portraits,   from   the   Gerhard   sisters,   of  St.    Louis. 

.Vn  idea  of  the  breadth  of  this  exhibition  enterprise 
can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  the  photographs 
came  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  from 
Xew  Hampshire  to  California  and  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  Oregon.  Fifteen  slates  were  represented  by 
exhibitors  mentioned  in  the  catalogue.  All  the  Xew 
England  states  were  so  represented,  excepting  .Maine, 
and,  singularly  enough,  Connecticut.  From  this  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  exhibition  was  far  from  being 
simply  local   in   char.acter.. 

This  absence  of  Connecticut  exhibitors  from  the 
catalogue  may  be  attributed  to  a  tasteful  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  club  to  give  outsiders  the  precedency 
and  to  leave  the  field  of  honors  open  to  their  guests. 
Certainly  Hartford  is  not  lacking  in  photographic 
talent  of  a  high  order,  as  the  rooms  of  the  club  and 
numerous  local  collections,  public  and  private,  give 
admirable  evidence. 

The  exhibition  was  remarkable  in  variety  of  sub- 
jects, including  portraits,  character  studies,  ideal- 
istic groupings  and  of  course  a  wide  range  of  land- 
scapes and  scenes  in  which  animals  were  prominently 
I)ictured.  .^mong  the  latter  was  an  exquisite  picture, 
pathetically  suggestive,  in  which  a  beautiful  deer, 
photographed  in  perfect  detail,  is  standing  in  the 
open  with  its  back  toward  the  camera  but  with  its 
head  turned  as  though  looking  behind  it  to  see  the 
danger  lurking  there.  Its  enemy,  tlie  hunter,  is 
left  to  the  imagination.  The  picture  was  entitled 
■'The  Price  of  Life."  It  was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Louise 
Birt  Baynes,  Mcriden,  X.  H.  The  effect  of  sunshine 
and  shadow  upon  grass  and  bush  and  the  graceful 
pose  of  the  deer,  all  clearly  portrayed,  formed  a 
picture  of  rare  artistic  beauty.  The  same  photogra- 
pher also  included  some  fine  floral  pictures  in  her 
exhibit. 

.■Kmong  the  choice  landscapes  were  "Evening  in 
Spring,"  "Xorth  Meadows"  and  "The  First  Snow." 
by  the  Misses  .Mien,  of  Deerfield,  Mass.  "The  Lost 
Soul."  by  ^liss  .Mice  Boughton.  New  York,  ".\vc 
Maria,"  by  Katherine  Bingham,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.. 
and  "The  Cry  of  the  Rocks,"  by  Mrs.  .\nnie  W. 
Brigman,  Oakland,  Cal..  were  charming  specimens 
of  the  idealistic  in  photography;  if  idealistic  may  not 
be  applied  properly  to  an  art  so  exact  as  photogra- 
phy, it  can  be  justly  so  to  such  camera  groupings 
and  titles.  There  were  many  other  pictures  in  the 
exhibition  of  unusual  merit  and  that  attracted  de- 
served attention;  some  doubtless  which  woubl  be 
considered  by  experts  equal  or  superior  in  technical 
or  professional   points   to   some   of  those   here   men- 


THE       II  A   R  T   F  OKI)       M   O   N  T   H   L  Y. 


tioned.  TIk-  cxliibiliuii  as  a  whole  was  instructive 
as  well  as  attractive,  and  was  decidedly  a  credit  to 
the  club  which  originated  and  managed  it  in  sucli 
an  enterprising  and  liberal  spirit. 

The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford  is  one  of  the  oldest 
clubs  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
organized  in  18«5.  Tlie  originators  of  it  include 
George  L.  Parmele,  Albert  11.  Pitkin,  Elmer  M. 
White,  James  B.  Cone,  W.  J.  llickmott,  J.  Coolidgc 
Hills,  H.  O.  Warner  and  other  Hartford  men.  It 
now  has  a  membership  of  about  100.  It  has  very 
convenient  rooms  in  the  Brown-Thomson  building, 
including  a  large  reception  room,  two  rooms  for 
portrait  enlarging  and  other  work,  and  a  dark  room 
in  which  a  very  complete  electric  light  enlarging 
apparatus  is  a   new  feature. 

.Among  the  members  of  the  club  are  a  number  who 
are  classed  among  the  best  ameteurs  of  the  country 
in  camera  work.  Through  the  courtesy  of  one  of 
them,  Charles  R.  Nason,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
club,  we  are  permitted  to  present  on  another  page  a 
very  beautiful  picture  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
water-falls  in  New  England.  The  following  are  the 
officers  of  the  club:  President,  Dr.  Frederick  S. 
Crossfield;  secretary,  Clayton  P.  Chamberlain;  treas- 
urer, R.  La  Motte  Russell;  corresponding  secretary, 
Ward  S.  Jacobs;  board  of  governors,  the  above  offi- 
cers and  H.  O.  Warner  and  A.  L.  Gillett. 


THE   GET-TOGETHER   CLUB. 


W 


E  are  living  in  an  age  wlicn  men  take  broad 


phases  of  our  busy  world.  The  discoveries 
ot  science  have  brought  all  mankind  into  closer 
touch.  The  comparative  study  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  knowledge  is  enabling  us  to  get  a  broader  as 
well  as  a  more  just  view  of  mooted  subjects.  Our 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  and  thought  in 
former  times,  combined  with  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  done  and  thought  today  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  enables  us  to  make  our  judgments  more  true 
;md  nur  actions  more  rational. 

This  desire  for  dispassionately  considering  both 
sides  of  questions  before  forming  opinions  of  them 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Hartford  Get-Togcther  Club.  Its  mem- 
bership includes  men  from  all  departments  of  Hart- 
ford's life;  business  men,  lawyers,  clergymen  and 
representatives  of  many  different  professions  and 
occupations;  the  club  ;is  a  whole  being  in  now  way 
representative  of  any  particular  political,  religious 
or  social  party. 

It  meets  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  during 
winter,  quite  informally,  and  after  a  dinner  listens 
to  two  speakers,  who  usually  hold  opposite  views 
of  the  supject  of  the  evening.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed are  leading  topics  of  the  day,  such  as  social- 
ism, the  negro  problem,  rate  rebates,  etc.  After 
listening  to  dispassionate  and  honest  views  of  both 
sides,  the  discussion  is  thrown  open  to  the  members 
who  express  their  own  views.  In  this  way  a 
delightful  evening  is  enjoyed  and  points  involved 
in  the  subject  are  made  more  clear  and  beliefs 
become  more  satisfactorily  fixed. 

At  some  of  the  meetings  papers  are  read  and 
discussed  which  relate  to  matters  of  local  impor- 
tance, having  to  do  with  the  prosperity  and  develop- 


ment of  Flartfurd's  industrial  and  social  interests. 
It  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Get-Together  Club  that 
President  Mellen  of  the  Consolidated  Railroad  made 
known  the  prominent  features  of  his  plans  for  vastly 
increasing  the  electric  railroad  facilities  of  this 
section;  plans  which  have  drawn  out  an  unusual 
amount  of  discussion  and  are  being  carefully  studied 
from  all  standpoints  by  experts  in  local  traffic 
requirements. 

In  purpose,  in  manner  of  meeting  and  in  con- 
stituency the  club  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  famous 
Twilight  Club  of  New  York,  though  this  form  of 
club  work  may  stand  for  more  in  helpful  influences 
in  a  city  like  Hartford  than  would  be  possible  in  a 
city    of    less    concentrated    local    attachments 

The  last  meeting  of  the  club  for  the  season  of 
l9(i,j-6  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Hartford,  Monday 
evening,  April  23,  when  good  government  and  clean 
politics  were  discussed.  The  subject  was  especially 
timely  and  interesting  in  view  of  the  admirable  work 
done  by  both  parties  in  Hartford  at  its  recent  muni- 
cipal election,  in  preventing  corrupt  practices  at  the 
polls;  a  work  which  has  elicited  high  commendation 
from  many  and  widespread  sources. 

Three  men  who  were  leaders  in  this  remarkably 
successful  movement  gave  practical  and  stirring  ad- 
dresses concerning  it  and  the  principles  involved — 
Prof.  John  J.  McCook,  who  presided  at  the  club 
meeting,  and  L.  P.  Waldo  Marvin  and  John  T. 
Robinson,  chairmen  respectively  of  the  democratic 
and  republican  committees  of  the  city. 

Officers  for  the  coming  season  were  elected  at 
the  meeting  of  .April  a3,  as  follows,  the  number  of 
directors  being  increased  to  twenty:  Rev.  R.  H. 
Potter,  chairman;  W.  H.  Scoville,  treasurer;  B. 
Norman  Strong,  secretary;  and  the  following  di- 
rectors: Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Adams,  W.  H.  Corbin,  O.  R. 
Howe,  A.  P.  Clifford,  Olcott  B.  Cotton.  E.  M. 
Roszelle,  Malcomb  McNie,  Prof.  G.  .\.  Kleene,  C. 
S.  Thayer,  George  S.  Goddard,  J.  P.  Tuttle,  S.  H. 
Rood,  E.  C.  Frisbie.  J.  H.  King,  C.  H.  Brigham, 
Bernard  Burns,  G.  .A.  Parker,  E.  H.  Sears,  W.  G. 
Baxter. 


Dr.  Chalmers  beautifully  says:  "The  little  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  world  and  known  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  teaches  me  to  look  upon  their  errors  in 
sorr(]W.  nut  in  anger.  When  I  take  the  history  of 
one  poor  heart  that  has  sinned  and  suffered,  and 
represent  to  myself  the  struggles  and  temptations 
it  passed  through — the  brief  pulsations  of  joy; 
the  tears  of  regret;  the  feebleness  of  purpose;  the 
scorn  of  the  world  that  has  little  charity;  the  deso- 
lation of  the  soul's  sanctuary,  and  threatening  voices 
within;  health  gone;  happiness  gone — I  would  fain 
leave  the  erring  soul  of  my  fellow-man  with  Him 
fr.im  whose  hands  it  came." 


I  do  not  think  the  road  to  contentment  lies  in 
despising  what  we  have  not.  Let  us  acknowledge 
all  good,  all  delight  that  the  world  holds,  and  be 
content  without   it. 

— George  Macdonald. 


Where   sparkling   waters   frolic 
And    restless    man   is  stilled. 

GLENDALE   FAr.l.S.   M  I  HI  iT.Kl- 1  ELD.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Photo  by  Chn-!.  R.   Nason  of  Tin-  Camera   Club  of  Hartford. 
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The    Creed    of    the    Elks. 

Believe  ill  lliysclf  us  well  as  in  others.  Ex 
he  thine  ideas  of  right.     He  lenient,  be  true! 

Protect  childhood  with  tenderness,  woman 
chivalry  and  old  age  with   respect. 

Others  seek  to  henel'it.  Do  good  here  and 
Cherish  with  reverence  the  memory  of  those 
have  passed. 

Enjoy  the  good  things  of  earth.  Keep  u 
thee  the  glorious  sunshine  of  youth;  and  abov 
remain  always  of  good  cheer. 


alte.l 

with 

now. 
wh.i 

'ithin 
■e   all 


"TUB    NIGHT"    AND    "CLUB    NIGHT." 

.\bout  the  prettiest  and  liveliest  sights  to  be  seen 
in  this  city  of  a  Saturday  night  are  seen,  by  those 
liicky  enough  to  be  there  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  in  nurseries  and  bath  rooms,  when  the  little 
tads  strip  to  the  buff  and  stand  out  for  the  tub  just 
as  God  made  them.  It's  no  use  trying  to  describe 
these  little  sprigs  of  womanhood  and  manhood;  to 
most  of  us  they  are  indescribable,  but  fond  mother- 
hood describes  them  as  "just  lovely,"  and  that  goes 
with  us. 

It  is  "tub  night"  and  alter  their  busy  week,  so  full 
of  professional  duties,  family  cares  and  social  ex- 
citements, which  kindergartens,  dolls,  mud-pie  par- 
tics  and  things  have  thrust  upon  them,  the  little  ones 
are  ready,  reluctantly  ready  perhaps,  for  the  bath 
which  is  to  wash  all  those  cares  out  of  their  minds 
and  make  them  clap  their  little  fat  sides  in  glee 
and  show  what  jolly,  happy  chaps  they  really  are. 
though  but  a  little  while  ago  grimy  and  tired  and 
pouty  i)erhaps. 

Then  the  little  tots,  fresh  and  pinky  and  sweet  in 
welcome  night  clothes  soothingly  redolent  of  heated 
flatiron;  in  dainty  white  gowns  and  marvelous  pa- 
jamas, are  cuddled  .-md  lullabied  to  slumber-land  and 
stowed  away  to  recuperate  for  the  pillow  fights  of 
the  coming  morn. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  tub  is  a  porce- 
lain-lined, nickel-framed  one  or  simply  a  good  whole- 
some wooden  w\-ish-tub;  it  is  water  and  home  love 
common  to  us  all  that  make  "tub  night"  a  benedic- 
tion following  the  play  or  the  turmoil  of  the  week. 

The  older  chaps  may  seek  their  recreation  at  their 
clubs,  their  favorite  street  corners,  around  the  stove 
in  the  hospitable  store,  at  their  society  rooms,  even 
in  saloon.s — the  desire  is  the  same  to  round  up  the 
week  and  get  a  benediction  out  of  it  some  way; 
to  break  away  from  the  hard  daily  grind  of  work  and 
strife  it  may  be.  And  it  seems  a  wise  provision  that 
turns  a  tired  man,  who  feels  the  world  is  not  using 
him  right,  to  seek  his  fellowmcn  and  their  com- 
panionship. 

We  may  call  it  "club  night"  or  simply  a  Saturday 
night  off,  the  spirit  is  the  same — to  sort  o'  get  to- 
gether if  we  can.  And  if  we  have  squarely  and  in 
manly   fashion   met   our   fellownien   in    our   business 


or  social  affairs  of  the  week,  disagreeing  though  we 
may,  it  is  not  folly  to  meet,  be  the  place  of  meeting 
worthy  of  our  manhood,  in  these  many  Saturday 
night  fashions  and  let  good  comradeship  prove  tli.at 
none  of  us  are  wholly  bad  and  show  how  much  we 
have  in  common  after  all. 

The  Saturday  "club  nights"  of  the  t)ldcr  chaps 
like  the  "tub  nights"  of  the  little  tads,  if  riglitly  used, 
may  help  to  get  us  into  gear  not  only  for  the  pillow 
hglits  of  another  week  but  for  the  better  reception 
of  the  good  influences  of  a  Xew  England  Sabbath 
day  of  quiet  and  of  peace. 


The  Hartford  Club,  14  to  48  Prospect  Street.  Offi- 
cers: E.  Henry  Hyde,  president;  D.  Newton  Barney 
■  ind  William  D.  Morgan,  vice-presidents;  William 
B.  Dwight,  treasurer;  George  H.  Gilman,  secretary; 
D.  S.   Morrell  and  .\.   H.  Charlton,  auditors. 


Hartford  Business  Men's  Association,  T:iU  Main 
Street.  Officers:  Normand  E.  Allen,  president; 
Isidore  Wise,  first  vice-president;  Charles  D.  Rice, 
second  vice-president;  Foster  E.  Harvey,  secretary; 
Charles  A.  Pease,  treasurer;  William  X.  Pelton, 
clerk. 


The  Twentieth  Century  Club.  Officers:  John  B. 
Lunger,  president;  Rev.  Rockwell  Harmon  Potter, 
vice-president;  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  secretary: 
Henry  H.  Goodwin,  treasurer;  Charles  E.  Thomp- 
son, Alfred  T.  Richards,  Charles  L.  Ames,  executive 
committee. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  April  the  club  was  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  of  the 
"Outlook."  on  "Idealism  in  -American  Life."  The 
club  membership  is  122. 


Hartford  Lodge,  No.  19,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  :i4  Prospect  Street.  Officers: 
Michael  J.  Hafey.  exalted  ruler;  Dr.  William  E. 
Campbell,  esteemed  leading  knight;  Arthur  B.  Smith, 
esteemed  loyal  knight;  Robert  H.  Fox,  esteemed 
lecturing  knight;  Tliomas  A.  Shannon  secretary; 
.Albert  F.  Woods,  treasurer;  James  H.  Hurle3\  tyler; 
P.  Davis  Oakey,  esquire;  Dr.  Blake  A.  Sears,  inner 
guard;  John  A.  McArthur,  chaplain;  David  S.  Moran, 
organist;  Samuel  D.  Chamberlin,  Patrick  McGov- 
ern,  Millard  F.  Cook,  James  Campbell  and  Charles 
J.  Dillon,  trustees. 

The  Hartford  lodge  has  TOS  members  and  ranks 
among  the  largest  and  most  successfully  working- 
lodges  of  Elks  in  the  country. 


Of  all  the  arts,  great  music  is  the  art 
To    raise    the    soul    above    all    storms. 


-Leland 


THE    HARTFORD    PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA. 

Written  for  The  IlarllorJ  Montlily 
r.y  JOHN"  SPENCER  CAMP.  Conductor. 

The  tlartt\)rd  Philharmonic  Orchestra  was  organ- 
ized seven  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of  1899,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Hartford  Philharmonic  St)ciety.  The 
Society  owed  its  existence  largely  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  labors  of  Mrs.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  en- 
listed the  interest  and  support  of  many  music  lovers 
and  generous  spirited  citizens  in  the  enterprise  which 
was  and  is  so  dear  to  her  heart. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  were,  Mr.  Archibald 
A.  Welch,  president;  Mrs.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
vice-president;  Miss  Frances  II.  Johnson,  secretary; 
Mr.  John  Spencer  Camp,  treasurer.  Mr.  Richmond 
P.  Paine  was  chosen  conductor  and  subscriptions 
were  solicited  from  the  public  with  the  result  that 
a  solid  financial  backing  was  assured  at  the  outset. 
The  orchestra,  with  Mr.  Paine  as  conductor  and 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Sedgwick,  the  well  known  leader  of 
the  orchestra  at  Parsons'  Theatre,  as  concert  master, 
started  out  with  enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  did 
excellent  work.  The  music  played  was  of  a  high 
order   and    good    soloists   were   obtained. 

Under  this  organization  the  orchestra  continued 
for  three  years,  when  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Sedgwick 
were  compelled,  by  pressure  of  outside  duties,  to 
relinquish  their  posts,  much  to  everyone's  regret. 
Their  places  were  taken  in  1902  by  Mr.  John  Spen- 
cer Camp  as  conductor  and  Mr.  Julius  Blasius  as 
concert  master.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Blasius 
resigned  as  concert  master  and  his  place  was  filled 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Franz  Milcke.  It  should 
also  be  noted  here  that  Miss  Johnson,  the  efllcient 
secretary,  retired  in  190;!.  her  place  being  taken  by 
Mrs.  Walter  Gpodwin. 

This  organization  is  still  unchanged  and  the  or- 
chestra has  made  steady  and  gratifying  progress 
each    season,   its   work  having  been   particularly   ac- 


ceptable to  its  friends  and  patrons  during  the  past 
season.  The  unity  and  flexibility  of  their  playing. 
together  with  a  much  improved  attention  to  detail, 
are  now  noticed  by  those  who  have  followed  the 
progress   of   the   orchestra. 

The  actuaul  number  of  local  players  is  47.  Four 
players,  viz.:  two  horns,  one  oboe,  and  one  bassoon. 
are  engaged  from  New  York.  So  that  out  of  50  or 
52  playes,  47  or  48  of  these  are  from  Hartford.  This 
is  a  far  larger  proportion  than  that  in  the  New  Haven 
Orchestra  which  has  a  very  considerable  contingent 
of  New  York  players,  including  violins,  violas,  cellos 
and  double  basses.  The  Hartford  orchestra  has  two 
horn  players,  one,  Mr.  Schumann,  an  excellent 
performer.  The  oboe  player,  Mr.  Johnson,  is  im- 
proving rapidly  and  bids  fair  to  become  capable  of 
doing  solo  parts.  There  is  also  a  very  good  bassoon 
player,  Mr.  Soper,  and  there  is  in  contemplation  the 
purchase  of  another  oboe;  so  that  there  will  be  two 
local  oboists,  a  very  rare  thing  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Hartford. 

The  orchestra  has  served  to  develop  these  instru- 
ments; and  one  of  its  useful  functions  is  to  act  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  may  cluster  and  develop  the 
younger  and  growing  talent  of  Hartford  and  vicin- 
ity. The  influence  of  the  orchestra  has  already  been 
positive  and  salutary  along  these  lines  and  should 
continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  it  lasts.  The  orchestra 
has  also  tended  to  improve  the  music  played  at 
theatres,  dances,  weddings  and  receptions. 

The  players,  who  are  drilled  carefully  and  at 
length  in  symphonies,  overtures  and  suites  of  a  high 
order,  naturally  bring  niceties  of  expression  and 
finer  musical  feeling  to  the  performance  of  the 
lighter  music,  and  the  possession  of  these  ijualities 
leads  to  the  selection  of  a  better  class  of  dance, 
wedding  and  reception  music;  which  fact  has  been 
very  evident  of  late  in  this  city. 

Thus  the  orchestra  permeates  the  general  musical 
life  of  the  city,  and  its  influence  upon  the  musical 
and  civic  life  of  Hartford  ought  to  be  invigorating 
and    healthful.     The    best    mubic    is    studied   and    no 
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efforts  are  omitted  to  secure  the  best  results  possible 
with  the  material  at  hand.  Good  soloists  are  se- 
cured and  the  orchestra  lias  won  a  high  reputation 
outside  of  Hartford  by  its  line  work  in  accompanying 
the  artists  who  have  assisted  at  different   concerts. 

The  orchestra  needs  public  sympathy  and  financial 
support.  So  far  the  general  public  have  imt  re- 
sponded as  largely  as  is  desirable,  althougli.  thanks 
to  generous  subscribers,  the  orchestra  is  entirely  out 
(if  debt.  The  price  of  the  seats  puts  good  music 
within  the  reach  ni  all  and  no  one  need  stay  away  on 
.■iccinuit  of  the  cnsl.  Three  concerts  are  given  eacli 
year  in  Parsons'  theatre,  and  the  scale  of  prices  is 
such  that  excellent  seats  may  be  h.id  for  twenty-live 
cents  per  concert. 

The  musical  selections  are  chosen  with  tlie  idea 
of  pleasing  people  of  average  musical  comprehension, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  educating  the  imblic  taste. 
The  standard  nnist  necessarily  be  Uept  high,  but 
care  is  taken  to  h.ive  the  niiisic  interesting  and  vi- 
talizing. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  season  Parsons' 
theatre  may  be  well  filled  at  each  concert.  -Ml  busi- 
ness communications  should  be  addressed  to  .Mr. 
Kdward  W.  Hooker,  tlie  trea.surer,  who  will  gladly 
receive  any  and  all  subscriptions  which  may  be  made. 

It  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  organization  of 
the  Hartford  Philharmonic  Society.  'I'herc  are  three 
classes  of  members;  honorary  members,  sustaining 
members  and  associate  members.  Honorary  mem- 
bers pay  $100  and  upwards.  Sustaining  members 
pay  $2.')  to  $50.  Associate  members  p.iy  $4.00  for 
the  three  concerts. 

b^ach  honcjrary  member  is  entitled  to  one  bo.x  or 
six  orchestral  chairs  for  each  concert,  and  si.x  admis- 
sions to  each  public  rehearsal,  which  is  given  in  the 
afternoon  before  each  concert.  Honorary  members 
also  have  the  first  choice  of  seats.  ICach  sustaining 
member  has  two  orchestral  chairs  for  each  concert 
and  two  admissions  to  the  public  rehearsals.  Sus- 
taining members  also  have  the  first  choice  of  seats 
after  the  honorary  members.  Each  associate  mem- 
ber has  one  ticket  to  each  concert  and  one  admission 
to  each  public  rehearral,  and  first  choice  of  seats 
after  honorary  and  sustaining  members. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  a  large  and  growing 
membership  the  Society  could  do  a  fine  work.  Mem- 
liers,  however,  are  constantly  (lro|>ping  out  through 
deatli  or  other  causes  and  there  is  need  of  constaiil 
renewals.  H  only  local  musical  pride  and  patriotism 
were  to  manifest  themselves  adequately,  the  Society 
would  soon  be  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition. 
Every  one  helps  and  is  welcome.  The  more  cosmo- 
politan the  better. 


PHILHARMONIC    PLAYERS    AND 
MANAGERS. 

The  conductor  and  the  players  of  Ihe  Hartford 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  are  as  follows: 

Conduuctor.— Mr.   John   Spencer   Camp. 

First  Violins.— Mr.  Franz  Milcke,  Mrs.  William 
11.  Miller,  Mr.  August  VVeidlich,  Miss  Mary  Beemau, 
Mr.  Herman  Zahnleiter,  Miss  Hilda  Brandegee,  Mr. 
Oscar  Koenig,  Miss   Donna   Phelps. 

Second  Violins.— Mr.  J.  Ifagerty,  Mr.  Arthur 
Francis.    Mr.    Eugene   Youngs,    Mrs.    Mary   Dietrich. 


|)r.  Charles  Stern,  Mr.  George  Miller,  Mr.  Louis 
I'earlnnitter,   Miss   Ruth   Wood. 

Violas. — Mr.  Carl  Bigge,  Mr.  E.  N.  Emmons,  Mr. 
J.  K.  Daherty,  Mr.  Alvin  Hopfer,  Mr.  Emil  Nurn- 
bergcr,  Mr.  \V.  O.  Eitel. 

Cellos. — .Mrs.  S.  L.  Brandegee,  Mr.  William  II. 
Miller.  .Mr.  Henry  Bushnell,  Mr.  Carl  VVunder. 

Basses — Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  Mr.  George  Bladon, 
.Mr.  William  B.irth.  Mr.  Albert  Heck,  Mr.  John  P. 
Stone. 

First   Flute. — .Mr.    Herman   .A.  Siewert. 

Second  Flute. — Mr.  John   \V.   Parsons. 

Oboe. — Mr.    Fred  Johnson. 

First  Clarinet. — Mr.  Oscar  Mathews. 

Second   Clarinet. — Mr.    Hiram    Hodgkins. 

Bassoon. — .Mr.    Cleveland    Soper. 

French  Horns. — Mr.  Paul  Schumann,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Murdock. 

First  Trumpet.— .Mr.   Robert   Hall. 

Second  Trumpet. —  .Mr.   Kocco  Ue  Sopo. 

First  Trombone. — Mr.  J.    IC.   Crews. 

Second  Trombone. — Mr.   R.   C.    Kennedy. 

Third  Trombone. — Mr.   William    Prutting. 

Tuba. — Mr.   George   Bladon. 

Tympani — Mr.   Harry   Martell. 

Drums. —  .Mr.  J.   EUern. 

The  officers  oi  the  Society  are;  Mr.  A.  .A.  Welch, 
president;  Mrs.  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Walter  Goodwin,  secretary;  Mr.  Edward 
\V.   Hfioker,  treasurer. 


The   Nobility  of  Woman. 

Love,  charity,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  self-surrender 
.ind  self-consecration  to  the  highest  aims,  are 
woman's  strength  and  glory,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
these  heavenly  powers  she  has  shown  herself  su- 
perior to  man.  The  great  renunciation,  the  supreme 
.ict  whereby  one  turns  from  the  superficial  and  .mi- 
mal  self  to  the  real  self,  whose  world  is  unseen  and 
permanent,  the  condition  on  which  alone  one  can 
enter  Christ's  kingdom,  is  easier  for  woman  than 
for  man.  Unlike  the  philosophers,  the  divine  Master 
appeals  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head,  and  to 
such  appeal  woman  more  readily  than  man  yields 
glad  .ind  spontaneous  assent.  What  He  asks  first 
.111(1  last  is  that  we  be  drawn  to  Him,  that  we  love 
Him  with  ;i  iiersonal  love,  stronger  than  all  earthly 
lies,  and  of  such  love  woman  is  more  capable  than 
man.  He  first  understood  the  heart  of  woman. 
.\nolher  divine  word  he  spoke  to  her  who  dried 
with  her  hair  the  feet  she  had  bathed  in  tears  lifted 
th?  whole  se.x  to  a  higher  and  wider  plane  of  life. 
Woman  who  followed  Him  in  life,  who  stood  be- 
neath His  cross,  who  watched  by  His  grave  till  she 
saw  Him  rise  immortal,  has  ministered  to  Him  with 
an  undying  devotion  through  all  the  centuries,  even 
until  now  at  last  she  Stands  side  by  side  with  man  as 
his  mother,  wife  and  friend,  his  equal,  his  ci>unsell(3r. 
his  inspirer,  his  guide  and  best  defense. 

— Bishof'  S/'iihliiig. 


Who  misses  or  who  wins  the  prize. 
Go   lose   or   conquer,   as  you   can; 

But,    if   you    fall,    or   if   you    rise. 
Be   each,   pray   God,   a   gentleman. 

— Selected. 
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ART  SENSE. 

Wiilliii  for    llic    Hartford    iMoiitlily 
l!y    I'llARF.F.S    NOEI,    FI.AdC. 

^^fA  KT  sense  is  sdniethinfj  like  common  sense 
_/%  in  that  it  is  uncommon.  It  is  possessed  in 
^   ^  degrees  but  never  in  full.     Roth  commodi- 

ties h;i\c  ;>.  value,  and  I  hope  that  common  sense  will 
be  so  used  that  a  further  cultivation  of  art  sense  may 
be  effected  and  that  is  why  I  write  this  short  article 
for  our  new  magazine. 

"No  people  are  more  provincial  tlian  the  New 
Yorkers" — is  a  statement  I  once  heard  made  in  Lon- 
don, by  a  United  States  westerner.  Possibly  he  wa> 
right,  but  if  so,  is  it  not  also  true  that  throughnul 
the  middle  and  New  lingland  States  there  is,  amon.i; 
the  well  to  do  classes,  a  pervading  sentiment  of  sell- 
satisfaction  involving  a  sort  of  super-contentmenl 
with  existing  social  conditions,  which  wuuld  imply 
that  we  think  they  are  almost  perfect;  and  does  not 
such  a  sentiment  induce  a  spirit  nf  provincialism? 

Of  course  it  is  well  ti>  see  things  and  to  take 
a<lvantage  of  the  privileges  we  have  in  as  wide  and 
large  a  way  as  possible.  To  point  the  proposition 
1  suggest  as  an  example,  the  imaginary  case  of  a 
man  who  being  industrious  and  prudent,  has  been 
able  to  buy  a  lot,  and  build  a  house  and  furnish  it. 
He  certainly  has  every  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
achievement;  but  if  he  proclaims  that  his  lot  and  his 
house  and  its  furniture  are  just  as  they  should  be, 
then  he  is  venturing  upon  the  ground  of  unsafe  pre- 
mise. Houses  can  usually  be  improved,  and  furniture 
which  at  one  time  seems,  to  the  purchaser,  the  very 
best,  may  at  a  later  date,  after  intelligent  observa- 
tion, as  to  a  few  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  form  and 
color,  appear  to  lack  in  fitness,  and  so  it  is  that  the 
knowledge  which  comes  with  finer  art  sense  is 
valuable — of  course  one  cannot  live  upon  it.  but  to 
posse-is  it,  so  it  seems  to  me.  is  more  important 
than  to  possess  mucli  furniture;  for  with  a  better  art 
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sense  ime  will  buy  better  furniture,  furniture  which 
will  have  ;i  higher  cnmmercial  value,  and  therefore 
why  not  iitv  purely  cnmmercial  advantage  if  for 
nothing  cNe.  and  there  is  much  else,  cultivate  in 
chihlrc-n  the  tendency  whicli  they  usually  h.ive  for 
beautiful  objects.  Is  it  not  well  to  explain  to  them 
why  some  things  are  beautiful  and  others  not.  and  to 
do  this  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  learn  a  few  of 
the  common  laws  of  form  and  color,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  all  adrift,  in  regard  to  the  subject,  when 
later  they  may  be  able  to  buy  and  furnish  a  house? 
It  is  a  very  serious  question,  however,  as  to  how  the 
education,  so  easily  proposed,  may  best  be  conducted. 

The  possession  of  works  of  art  by  a  state  or  city 
should  count  for  much  in  the  education  of  its 
people;  but.  as  a  fact,  it  counts  for  almost  nothing 
unless  directed.  Italy  is  paved  and  plasteied  with 
the  cho'cest  gems  of  the  finest  art,  and  yet  its 
modern,  industrial  and  lino  art  is,  with  some  marked 
exce;)tions,  nf  a  cheap  and  poor  sort. 

T  would  recommend  that  we  use  our  works  of  art 
more  generally  than  at  present  for  the  art  educa- 
tion of  our  people  and  especially  for  the  children. 

Hartford  has  some  very  fine  pictures  and  the  very 
best  of  them  belong  to  the  people  of  the  state  or 
the  city.  The  Atheneum  contains  one  of  the  oldest, 
if  not  the  oldest  public  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  small  collection,  but  if  judged 
by  the  best  things  in  it.  it  is  very  rich.  Lately  the 
galleries  have  been  opened  to  visitors  on  Sunday  and 
it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  desired,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  art  but  of  better  morals,  that  the  cust(mi 
be  continued  for  all  time.  In  order  that  the  fullest 
benefit  may  be  derived  it  is  important  that  an  exhaus- 
tive catalogue  be  compiled:  one  that  will  aid  the  visi- 
tor to  the  galleries  t^>  a  better  understanding  of  each 
work,  and  of  its  author.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  public  ;is  a  whole  can  be  instructed  so  as  to  be 
able  to  underst.ind  what  it  sees.  C.italogues  sold  for 
a  moderate  price  as  in  the  Hurnpean  galleries,  even 
if  frequently  revised,  would  much  more  than  pay  the 
cnst  of  production. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to 
mention  even  the  better  works  in  the  collection;  but 
it  can  be  stated  that  a  number  of  notable  names  of 
older  and  nmre  modern  masters  of  this  and  other 
countries  arc  here  represented.  Interest  in  the  col- 
lection has  recently  been  re-awakencd  by  the  pur- 
chase of  some  new  pictures,  and  by  the  loan  to  the 
Atheneum  of  a  very  beautiful  "Caritas."  presumably 
])ainted  in  the  XVIT  century  by  Marc.mtonio  Fran- 
ceschini,  a  celebrated  fresco  painter  of  Rologna. 
Italy. 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  this  picture  and  its 
partial  restoration  has  very  naturally  excited  the 
curiosity  of  our  citizens  and  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
drawing  card  in  the  collection  at  the  present  time. 

If  fine  works  of  art  can  be  made  accessible  to  the 
people  and  explained  historically  at  least  by  intelli- 
trent  cataloging,  the  benefit  will  be  demonstrated  to 
bo  undeniable-  If  works  of  art  arc  hidden  away  in 
dark  corners,  or  placed  in  lights  so  poorly  arranged 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  see  tliem,  tlic  owner,  whether 
it  be  state,  city  or  individual,  is  a  loser,  because  an 
opportunity  to  inculcate  art  sense  is  wasted. 

The  superb  full  length  portrait  of  George  Wash- 
ington, by  Gilbert  Stuart,  now  hanging  in  a  very 
poor  light  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Connecticut 
Capitol,  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  contention.  Some 
years  ago  the  state  authorities  were  persuaded  thai 
this  great  portrait  needed  brightening,  and  so  with 
perfectly  honest  intent  a  frame  maker  was  employed 
III  do  the  work.  This  man  I  knew  and  am  sure  that 
he  was  altogether  honest,  but  he  certainly  ought  to 
have  consulted  some  competent  person  before  ven- 
turing to  oil  the  portrait,  as  he  did,  with  the  result 
that  the  oil  percolating  through  the  pigment  to  the 
original  priming  of  glue  has  softened  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  as  soon  as  the  oil  hardened  bits  of  cohn- 
began  to  flake  ofTf.  Thus  a  picture  worth  a  fortune. 
and  for  which  a  fortune  had  been  offered  has  been 
permanently  injured.  The  Superintendent  at  the 
Capitol  discovered  the  damage  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  Comptroller  is  making  every  possible  effort, 
by  employing  experts,  tr>  save  the  portrait. 


.\tter  the  Washington  has  been  restored,  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageously placed,  and  less  neglected,  and  that  in 
a    better    posilicm    with    explanatorj-    notes    at    hand. 


which  all  may  reai 
kind  of  education 
sense. 


it  will  become  a  factor  in  that 
which     encourages    a    finer    art 


THE    LADY    AT    THE    COUNTER. 

.\  few  feet  of  polished  hard  wood  or  a  glass  show 
case,  fortunately  in  this  bright  and  sensible  countrv 
of  ours,  have  little  to  do  with  the  title  of  the  woman 
on  either  side.  The  divan  in  the  drawing  room  has 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  counter  in  the  shop. 
and  no  less;  excepting,  perhaps,  that  the  title  of 
lady,  too  often  meaningless  anyway,  is  more  com- 
monly misapplied  in  society  than  in  business.  In 
the  latter  it  is  quite  sure  to  have  been  fully  earned 
under  experiences  hard  to  bear,  such  as  will  either 
roughen  or  refine;  and  for  this  reason  it  means  more 
and  may  be  carried  more  honestly,  and  so  more 
becominglj',  behind  the  counter  than  before  it. 

Courteous  and  considerate  treatment  pays  on  both 
sides  of  the  counter.  Peevishness  back  of  it  and 
piggishness  in  front  will  transform  the  most  alluring 
bargain  sale  into  a  profitless  and  wearisome  wrestling 
match.  There  are  few  places  where  kindly  civilities 
can  be  exchanged  more  profitably  than  over  the 
counter;  nowhere  are  evidences  of  good  breeding 
more  clearly  made  manifest  than  in  the  shopping 
district. 

We  know  a  woman  who  likes  to  be  called  a 
fashionable  or  a  leading  society  woman;  she  is  reallv 
neither.  She  has  a  belief  that  to  receive  proper 
attention  wlien  shopping  the  thing  to  do  is  to  impress 
people  with  her  wealth  and  her  importance  as  a 
customer.  She  is  an  "impressionist"  of  the  over- 
dress and  loud  jewelry  school.  She  approaches  the 
counter  with  the  manner  of  a  tragedy  queen. 
She  thinks  she  wants  no  suggestions  from  anyone, 
and  usually  gets  what  she  thinks  she  wants.  But 
when  on  parade   for  her  own  inspection  before  the 


pier  glass  at  home  she  is  not  wholly  pleased  with 
the  results  of  her  shopping,  and  when  the  bills  come 
in  her  family  circle  is  not  a  very  happy,  peaceful 
one. 

We  know  a  lady  who  carries  with  her  never  an 
over-abundance  of  money,  she  doesn't  have  it,  but 
always  an  abundance  of  sweetness  and  kindliness, 
whether  in  drawing  room  or  shopping  place,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  always  awaits  her  in  both.  She  is 
one  who  can  aflford  to  leave  her  jewels  at  home,  but 
could  never  leave  her  good  manners  there;  she 
would  not  be  herself  without  them. 

She  lays  no  claim  to  being  an  expert  shopper  or 
bargain  hunter.  She  is  content  to  be  an  expert  in 
her  own  callin.g.  that  of  making  a  home  life  full  of 
duties  happy  for  others  and  herself.  She  never 
worries  or  frets  about  her  gowns  and  hats.  She  has 
a  taste  of  her  own  and  it  is  good.  She  has  a  pleasant 
way  of  imparting  it  to  her  dressmaker  and  milliner, 
then  she  puts  confidence  in  them  and  shows  them 
that  she  does.  Her  becoming  gowns  and  hats  are 
the  env3'  of  her  dress  bothered  friends,  and  the  bills 
in  their  modesty  are  not  unpleasant  surprises. 

She  approaches  the  counter  with  no  patronizing 
air.  Something  like  this  she  may  say  to  the  one  on 
the  other  side.  "I  have  a  fancy  that  this  would  be 
rather  nice  for  me;  will  you  please  give  me  the 
benefit  of  your  taste?"  And  from  the  other  side  is 
likely  to  come.  "If  you  will  allow  me.  I  would  like 
to  suggest."  etc.  She  does  not  need  to  hunt  fur 
bargains;  somehow  they  seem  to  fall  into  her  hands. 
We  believe  it  is  because  the  lady  on  each  side  of 
the  counter  recognizes  that  there  is  a  lady  on  the 
other  side  and  respects  her;  and  neither  is  the  loser 
bv  it. 
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IN    THE    WADSWORTH    ATHENEUM. 

-«^^*»'IC\V  of  the  many  who  pass  the  classic  struc- 
1r    ture.    strong   and    dignified    with    its    granite 

^^  battlements  and  towers,  on  Main  Street  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  stop  to  think  that  the  Wads- 
worth  Atheneiim  is  one  of  the  handsomest  monu- 
ments to  the  local  originality  and  enterprise  of  half 
a  century  ago.  Probably  few  of  those  who  admire 
it,  whether  strangers  or  citizens,  are  aware  that 
through  the  erection  of  this  building  Hartford  is 
credited  WMth  being  the  first  town  or  city  in  the 
United  States  to  construct  a  fitting  home  and  per- 
manent exhibition  place  for  art. 

In  giving  the  site  Daniel  W'adsworth  made  it  a 
condition  of  his  gift  that  a  picture  gallery  should  be 
one  of  the  features  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
upon  it.  The  Atheneum  was  built  in  1842  at  a  cost 
of  about  $200,000,  the  money  being  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributions. 

Mention  of  the  art  treasures  in  tin-  .\theneum  of 
today  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  article,  as  this 
is  intended  simply  to  give  brief  information  as  to 
what  departments  devoted  to  literature,  science  and 
art  are  provided  in  this  interesting  and  valuable 
building,  for  the  free  use  of  the  iniblic.  It  may  not 
be  amiss,  in  passing,  to  give  an  inilication  of  how 
little  the  general  public  is  familiar  with  the  per- 
manent art  exhibition  by  tjuoting  the  custodian. 
.\lice  Warner  Gay,  who  says:  "Scarcely  a  week  goes 
by  without  bringing  to  the  Picture  Gallery  at  least 
one  visitor  who  makes  the  remark.  'I've  lived  in 
Hartford  for  years  and  never  was  in  this  building 
before.'  Late  comers  are  often  indignant  because 
nobody  has  ever  told  them  to  visit  it.  and  say  that 
they  had  supposed  it  was  some  kind  of  a  church.'' 
The  gallery  is  open  from  10  to  4  on  week  days.  Main 
Street   entrance. 

The  public  library,  entrance  on  Atheneum  Street, 
is  open  week  days  from  9  a.  m.  to  8.  p.  m.;  Saturdays 
to  9  p.  m.;  legal  holidays,  9  to  11  a.  m.;  reading-room. 
s  a.  ni.  to  10  p.  m.;  reference-room,  0  a.  m.  to  9  p. 
m.;  holidays,  as  usual,  and  Sundays  1  to  7.:tO  p.  ni. 

The    children's    department    of   the    library    in    the 


annex  is  open  on  school  days  from  3.30  p.  m.  to  6..'iO 
p.  m.,  and  from  9.00  a.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.  on  Saturdays 
general  holidays  and  during  school  vacations. 

The  library  is  free  to  the  public.  In  order  to  take 
out  a  card,  entitling  the  holder  to  draw  one  book 
at  a  time  and  as  often  as  desired,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  personal  application  at  the  librarian's 
desk  and  bring  a  guarantor,  whose  name  is  in  the 
city  directory,  to  endorse  the  application.  The  .'ip- 
plication  is  good  for  three  years. 

The  library  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society, 
entrance  on  .'\theneum  Street,  containing  about 
25,000  volumes,  is  open  daily  from  9..10  a.  m.  to  5.30 
p.  m.  Many  historical  relics  and  curios  can  be  seen 
in  the  society's  hall;  open  from  10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

The  Hartford  Art  Society's  studio.  Main  Street 
entrance,  is  open  from  October  to  May. 

The  Watkinson  library  of  reference.  .Vtheneum 
Street  entrance,  is  open  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m. 
and  is  entirely  free.  It  contains  many  rare  editions 
highly  appreciated  by  scholars.  It  has  been  called 
the  best  bound  library  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Hartford  Scientific  Society,  in  the  mom  at 
the  right  of  the  Main  Street  entrance,  exhibits  the 
valuable  Wood  collection  of  stuflfed  birds,  small 
mammals,  eggs,  etc.  The  exhibition  is  open  from 
10  a.  m.  to  4  p.  ni.  on  week  daj'S.  It  is  of  great 
value  in  local  nature  study  and  has  much  of  interest 
to  all   visitors. 


Recipe  For  a  Happy  Day, 

Take  a  little   dash   of  cold   water, 

.\   little  leaven  of  prayer, 
.\  little  bit  of  sunshine  gold 

Dissolved  in  morning  air. 
Add   to  your  meal   some   merriment. 

.\dd  thought  for  kith  and  kin. 
And  then,   as   a   prime   ingredient. 

.\.  plenty  of  work  thrown  in. 
Flavor  it  all  with   essence  of  hive 

.\nd   a  little   dash   of  play: 
Let  a  nice  old  book  and  a  glance  above 

Complete    the    well-spent    dav. 

—Gooil   Ifctllh. 


ITS    BRIGHT    LIGHTS    SHINE    FOR 
MANY. 

Written  for  Tlie    llartforil    Montlily 
I!y   NOEI,   11.   JACKS,  Ccncral   Secretary. 

^iP  ROM    every   point    of   view    from    which    the- 
ir   record  of  the  Voting  Men's  Christian  Asso- 

^^  ciation  during  the  past  live  years  may  bo 
examined,  progress  is  apparent.  Tested  by  every 
standard  of  measurement  by  whicli  tlic  growth  and 
usefulness  of  an  organization  may  lie  tried,  it  is  seen 
that  tlic  last  live  years  have  witnessed  as  great  .1 
growth  and  progress  as  the  entire  previous  twenty- 
three  years  of  its  historj-.  This  i^  notably  shown 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  assf)ciation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  men  in  varied  employments  and  conditions  of  life. 
Wherever  groups  of  men  are  engaged,  there  the 
association  has  gone  to  meet  them,  with  a  genuine 
interest  in  their  life  and  welfare. 

During  the  season  of  l!)0.5-n(i  the  llartford  asso- 
ciation has  ministered  to  the  needs  of  men  relig- 
iously, physically,   intellectually  and   socially. 

In  the  religious  department  the  activities  have 
been  as  follows:  twenty-three  Sunday  meetings  in 
the  Hartford  Opera  House,  with  an  average  weekly 
attendance  of  600;  thirty-five  meetings  at  the  noon 
hour  in  five  factories,  with  a  weekly  attendance  of 
•inn;  twenty-four  sessions  of  four  Bible  classes  lield 
in  the  Association  Building,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  70. 

The  foreign  work  department  has  been  main- 
tained and  has  raised  money  for  carrying  on  the 
association  work  among  young  men  in  non-christian 
lands.  The  Hartford  association  has  devoted  it> 
gifts  to  the  work  for  young  men  in  Japan. 

In  the  physical  department  the  association,  through 
its  large  and  finely  equipped  gymnasium,  two  bowl 
ing    alleys,    padded    running    track,    shower    baths, 
swimming   pool,    sparring   and   wrestling   room    and 
daily    health    drills,    recreative    games,    athletics    in- 
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(liM.f^  and  outdocjrs,  and  physical  examinations,  has 
htrii  doing  a  great  work  among  its  more  th:in  live 
hundred  men   and  boys  who  use  this  department. 

I  nlellectually  the  association  has  ministered  to 
the  needs  of  over  ,'!2.t  individual  students.  Twenty- 
live  (lifTercnt  subjects  have  been  taught.  There  have 
been  many  lectures,  practical  talks,  health  talks,  etc., 
inndiicted  in  this  department.  The  automolnle 
school  h;is  been  a  large  success  and  during  the  sum- 
mer of  I'.Hi.'i  a  vacation  summer  school  was  success- 
fully taken  care  of. 

Socially  there  have  been  numeri)UB  receptions  for 
all  classes  of  men,  informal  socials  being  hela  fre- 
i|nently   to   promote   social   life. 

In  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  such  games  as  pool, 
chess,  checkers,  sliunie  board,  etc.,  have  been  in 
constant  use. 

A  high  class  entert.iinmciU  course  was  carried  on 
in  Vni\t  Guard  Hall,  when  clean,  wholesome  musical 
and    literary    entertainments    were   ]iresented. 

In  .iildition  to  these  ways  of  helping  young  men 
:ind  boys,  the  association  carried  on  an  employment 
department,  whereby  many  men  and  boys  were 
helped  to  situations.  A  boarding  house  register  is 
in  constant  use  and  is  of  great  service  to  scores  of 
young  men  seeking  for  reasonable  priced  and  good 
places  in  which  to  live. 

The  total  membership  of  the  association  on  Jan- 
uary 1st  was   1071. 

The  annual  public  anniversary  of  the  association 
was  held  in  Parson's  Theatre,  Sunday  night,  April 
29th,  when  a  most  attractive  program  was  success- 
fully carried  out  before  a  large  and  interested 
audience. 

['reparations  are  niiw  being  made  for  the  usual 
summer  work,  to  include  various  fonns  of  games 
and  outdocn-  athletics.  A  second  term  of  the  summer 
school  will  be  conducted  and  the  building  will  be 
open  as  usual  every  day.  for  the  convenience  and 
accomniodation  of  members  and  young  men  in  gen- 
eral. 


Some  Uses  of  Lemons. 


The  juice  of  half  a  lemon  in  a  cup  of  black  coflfee 
without  anj'  sugar  will  cure  sick  headache. 

Gargle  a  bad  sore  throat  with  a  strong  solution  of 
lemon  juice  and  water. 

Lemon  juice  and  salt  will   remove  iron  rust. 

.\  strong  unsweetened  lemonade  taken  before 
breakfast  will  prevent  and  cure  a  bilious  attack. 

I^emon  juice  added  to  milk  tintil  it  curds  and  these 
curds  then  bound  upon  parts  swollen  from  rheuma- 
tism will  bring  relief. 

I.emon  juice  mixed  very  thick  with  su.gar  will 
relieve  that  tickling  cough   that  is  so   annoying. 

A  hot  lemonade  taken  before  going  to  bed  will 
cure  a  cold  on  the  lungs. 

A  cloth  saturated  in  lemon  juice  ami  bound  about 
a  cut  or  wound  will   stop  its  bleeding. 

— Selected. 
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"More  tilings  are  wrouglit   by   prajer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let  tliy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For   wliat   arc   men   better   than   sheep   or   goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within   the  brain. 

If,  knowing  God  they  lilt  not  h.'inds  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  that  call  them  friend? 

For  so  the  whole  round  world  is  every  way 

Bnunil  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  Goil." 


Asylum  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  .\sylum  .•\venue, 
corner  of  Sigourney  Street.  Ke\-.  George  M.  Stone, 
pastor.  Quartet  choir.  Mrs.  Leon  0.  Harden, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Thomas  E.  H.  Couch,  alto;  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Eaton,  tenor;  Mr.  Frank  G.  Burnham. 
bass;  Miss  E.  .'\.  Korn,  organi.=;t  and  director.  Ser- 
\  ice^   Sunday    10.4.5   .\,    M, 

Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church,  N14  .Asylum 
.\venue.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  pastor.  Quartet 
choir.  Mrs.  Martha  L.  Roulston,  soprano;  Mrs. 
Virginia  P.  Marwick,  alto;  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Greene, 
tenor;  Mr.  F.  H.  Kenyon,  bass;  Mr.  Farnum  H.  L.ane. 
organist.     Services   Sunday   10.45   A.   M. 

Christ  Church,  Episcopal.  955  Main  Street.  Rev. 
James  Goodwin,  rector.  Roy  Choir.  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Gill,  Mr.  C.  H.  Chatfield.  soloists;  Mr.  Arthur  Priest, 
organist  and  choirmaster.  Services  Sunday  10.45 
A.    M.   and   7.:iO    P.    M. 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Episcopal.  Wyllys 
Street.  Rev.  George  T  l.insley,  rector.  Quartet: 
Mrs.  D.  P.  Goodrich.  Miss  Mabel  Gilbert,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Pitblado,  Mr.  J.  Morgan  Lord.  Chorus:  Miss  Grace 
Pickering.  Miss  Leah  Miller,  Miss  Lottie  TJoyd.  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Douglas,  sopranos;  Miss  Mabel  L.  Evans, 
Miss  Mabel  Stronach,  Miss  .\gnes  H.  Martin.  Miss 
.\nnie  H.  Martin,  altos;  Mr.  Charles  H,  Tarbox, 
tenor;  Mr.  Phillip  C.  Burnham.  Mr.  Clarence  H 
Taylor.  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Pickering,  basses.  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Prutting,  organist  and  choir  master. 
Servicer  Sunday   11.4.->   .\,   M.  and  5.00  P.   M. 

Church  of  the  Redeemer.  LJniversalist.  68f>  Main 
Street.  Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams.  D.  V).,  pastor. 
Quartet  choir.  Mrs.  Harriet  Holt  Johnson,  soprano; 
Mrs.  .Alice  Pattison  Merritt.  alto;  Mr.  Charles  D. 
Crocker,  tenor;  Mr.  .Archie  L.  Whiting,  bass;  Miss 
Elsie  J.  Dresser,  org.anist.  Services  Siind.i\  10.45 
\,   M, 

Congregation  Beth  Israel,  Charter  Oak  .Avenue. 
Rev.  M.   Elkin,   Rabbi.     Quartet  choir.     Mrs.   Martha 


L.  Roulston,  Miss  Mollie  Blunienthal,  .\lr.  Hubert 
L.  Maercklein,  Mr.  Elbert  L.  Couch.  Mr.  Farnum 
11.  Lane,  organist.  .Serviee>  Sunday  7.30  P.  M. 
Saturday  10.00   A.   M. 

Farmington  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  3G0 
l'"armiiigton  .Avenue.  Rev.  William  l)e  Loss  Love, 
pastor.  Quartet  choir.  Mrs  Roy  H.  T.  Barnes. 
soprano;  Mrs.  Lilian  G.  Furlong,  alto;  Mr.  Frank  N. 
Kellcy,  tenor;  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Latham,  bass;  Mr. 
Benjamin  W.  Loveland,  organist  and  director.  Ser- 
vices Sunday  10.45  .A.  M.,  7.30  P.  M. 

First  Baptist  Church,  Main,  corner  Talcott  Street. 
Rev.  Harold  Pattison,  pastor.  Quartet  choir.  Mrs. 
Leon  P.  Brown,  soprano;  Miss  Agatha  Braheney, 
alto;  .\lr.  George  A.  Tuttle,  tenor;  Mr.  Richard  H. 
Robbins.  bass;  Mr.  Herman  I..  BoUes.  organist.  Ser- 
vices Sunday  10.;iO  .A.  M. 

First  Church  of  Christ  (Center  Congregational), 
1)75  Main  Street.  Rev.  Rockwell  ilarmon  Potter, 
pastor.  Quartet  choir.  Miss  Gertrude  Damon,  so- 
prano; Mrs.  Nellie  Cary  Reynolds,  alto;  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Prior,  Jr.,  tenor;  Mr.  Elbert  L.  Couch,  bass; 
Mr.  John  Spencer  Camp,  organist  and  director.  Ser- 
vices Sunday  10.30  A.  M.;  vespers  4  P.  M. 

First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Farmington  Ave- 
nue, opposite  Kenyon  Street.  First  reader.  Charles 
W.  Griffiths;  second  reader.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ken- 
yon; Mr.  Clinton  H.  Newton,  soloist;  Mrs.  Harriet 
Crane  Pitblado,  organist.  Services,  Sunday  10.45 
A.  M.;  Wednesday  8  P.  M. 

First  Methodist  Church,  Farmington  .Avenue,  cor- 
ner Smith  Street.  Rev.  Charles  W.  McCormack, 
pastor.  Chorus  choir.  Mrs.  Grace  Preston  Naylor, 
soloist;  Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Prior,  Jr.,  pianist;  Mrs. 
Maude  Tower  Peck,  organist.  Services  Sunday  10.45 
A.  M.,  7.:!(i   IV   M 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  13G  Capitol  .Ave.  Rev. 
\\  \\  Breckenridge,  pastor.  Chorus  choir.  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Baker,  organist  and  director.  Services  Sun- 
day 10.45  .A,   M..  7..'i0  P.  M. 

Fourth  Congregational  Church,  unil  Main  Street. 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Kelsey.  pastor.  Chorus  choir.  Miss 
.Angel  Agnes  Choupourian.  soprano;  Mr.  Ralph  L. 
Baldwin,  organist  and  choirmaster.  Services  Sun- 
day 10  30   A     M.    I'\:ingeli<tic  -er\iee   7.31)   P.    M. 

North  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  313  Windsor 
.Avenue.  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Howell,  pastor.  Chorus 
choir.  Effie  S.  Ostrander.  J.  B.  McNamara.  soloists; 
Mr.  Frank  C.  Hill,  organist.  Services  Sunday 
10.30  A    M 
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Park  Congregational  Church,  :i90  Asylum  Stret-t. 
Rev.  William  VV.  Raiincy,  pastor.  Quartet  choir. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Watermau,  soprano;  Miss  Edith  M.  Aab, 
alto;  Mr.  Hubert  L.  Maercklein,  tenor;  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Couch,  bass;  Mr.  Daniel  F.  Wentworth,  organist 
and  director.  Services  Sunday  JO.;iO  .\.  M.  and  4. HO 
P.   M. 

Second  Church  of  Christ  (South  Congregational), 
:i07  Main  Street.  Rev.  Edwin  Pond  Parker,  D.  D., 
pastor.  Quartet  choir.  Mrs.  Lotta  Korn  Smith, 
soprano;  Miss  Margaret  McReynolds,  alto;  Mr.  Ed- 
win Beebe,  tenor;  Mr.  William  T.  Marsh,  bass;  Mr. 
John  M.  Gallup,  organist  .-ind  director.  Services 
Sunday  10.45  A.  M. 

South  Baptist  Church,  Main  Street,  corner  Elm. 
Rev.  William  Holloway  Main,  pastor.  Double  Quar- 
tet choir.  Miss  Gertrude  C.  Laidlaw,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Barrows,  sopranos;  Miss  Winnie  M.  Merrill,  Miss 
Alice  Burt,  altos;  Mr.  Edwin  Lowenhaupt,  Mr. 
Harry  D.  Mather,  tenors;  Mr.  Frank  P.  Usher,  Mr. 
Fred  X.  Tucker,  basses;  Mr.  Clayton  E.  Hotchkiss, 
organist  and  director.  Services  Sunday  10.30  .A.  M. 
7.30    P.    M. 

South  Park  Methodist  Church,  75  Main  Street. 
Rev.  Elmer  .A.  Dent,  D.  D.,  pastor.  Quartet  choir. 
Miss  Olive  B.  Lord,  soprano;  Miss  Grace  Kilbourne, 
alto;  Mr.  Joseph  W.  McNulty,  tenor;  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Zipp,  Jr.,  bass;  Mr.  Fred  B.  Bower,  organist  and 
director.      Services   Sunday    10.30   A.    M.,   7.30   P.   M. 

St.  James  Church,  Episcopal,  145  Park  Street.  Rev. 
John  T.  Huntington,  rector.  Choius  choir.  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Lankton,  soloist;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Holden,  organist. 
Services  Sunday  10.45  .-\.  M.,  7.30  P.  M. 

St.  John's  Church,  Episcopal,  580  Main  Street. 
Rev.  James  W.  Bradin,  rector.  Chorus  choir.  Miss 
Mabel  Wainwright,  organist;  Mr.  Elwyn  N.  Em- 
mons, choirmaster.  Services  Sunday  10.45  A.  M., 
3  P.  M. 

St.  Joseph  Cathedral,  R.  C,  150  Farmington  Ave- 
mie.  Right  Rev.  Michael  Tierney,  Bishop  of  Hart- 
ford. Rev.  T.  S.  Duggan,  rector.  Male  chorus 
choir  fif  110  voices  selected  mostly  from  students  of 


St.  Thomas  Seminary.  Masters  Willie  Connors  and 
Edward  Shannon,  boy  soloists ;Mr.  Peter  Radican, 
baritone  soloist.  Only  Gregorian  Music  is  used  in 
accordance  with  tlie  recommendation  of  the  Pope. 
Professor  Edward  J.  Dooley,  organist  and  choir- 
master. High  mass  Sunday  10.30  A.  M.,  vespers 
4.00  P.  M. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  R.  C.  170  Main  Street.  Rev. 
Paul  V.  McAllenney,  pastor.  Chorus  choir.  Solo- 
ists, Miss  Florence  Gerety,  Miss  Margaret  Tracey, 
Miss  Margaret  Turner,  Mrs.  Margaret  Mehegan, 
Miss  Maria  Ryan,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Curtis,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Nolan,  Mr.  John  Gerety,  Mr.  C.  Vetter,  Mr.  Edward 
Gofif,  Mr.  Thomas  Daly;  Mr.  James  J.  McGovern, 
organist.  High  mass  Sunday  10.30  A.  M.,  vespers 
3.30    P.   M. 

St.  Thomas'  Church,  Episcopal,  245  Windsor  Ave- 
nue. Rev.  Henry  Macbeth,  rector.  Chorus  choir. 
Miss  Edna  B.  Cummings,  soloist;  Mr.  Louis  B. 
Hawley,  organist  and  director.  Services  Sunday 
10.30  A.  M.,  7.30  P.  M. 

Trinity  Church,  Episcopal,  120  Sigourney  Street. 
Rev.  I'lrnost  de  F.  Miel,  rector.  Boy  Choir.  Mr. 
William  J.  Carrol,  tenor  soloist;  Mr.  L.  P.  Waldo 
Marvin,  bass  soloist;  Mr.  F.  W.  Tilton,  organist  and 
choirmaster.     Services  Sunday  10.45  A.  M.,  7.30  P.  M. 

Windsor  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  300 
Windsor  .Avenue.  Rev.  Harry  E.  Peabody,  pastor. 
Quartet  choir.  Miss  Mildred  A.  E.  Camp,  soprano; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Hamlin,  alto;  Mr.  B.  Fred  Grant, 
tenor;  Mr.  Louis  M.  Ames,  bass;  Mr.  Richard  O. 
Phelps,  organist  and  choirmaster.  Services  Sunday 
10.30  A.  M.,  4.00  r.  M. 

St.  Patrick's  Church,  R.  C,  83  Church  Street.  Rev. 
William  H.  Rogers,  pastor.  Chorus  choir  of  40 
voices.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Callaghan,  Miss  Carrie  Madigan, 
Miss  Margaret  McGuan,  Miss  Josephine  Mulville. 
Miss  Julia  O'Connell,  Mr.  C.  Leonard,  Mr.  Paul 
Moquin,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughs,  M.  Louis  St.  John, 
soloists;  Mr.  David  S.  Moran,  organist  and  choir- 
master. High  mass  Sunday  10.30  A.  M.,  vespers 
4,01)   P,    M. 
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"Give  nic  ;i  man  whose  licart 

Is    filled   with   ambition's   lire; 
Who  sets  his  mark  in  the  start. 

And  moves  it  higher  and  higher. 
Better  to  die  in  the  strife, 

The   hands   with   labor   rife. 
Than    to   glide    with    the    stream    iii 
an    idle   dream, 

And   live   a   purposeless   life." 
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POLICE  CALLS  AND  FIRE  ALARMS. 

■■^^rsr  T  is  doubtful  if  one  person  in  n  hundred 
nl     in     Hartford    knows    that    lie    or    she    is    en- 

*^  titled  to  have  a  key  by  which  signals  to 
call  a  policeman  can  be  given  at  any  of  the  thirty- 
four  police  signal  boxes,  conspicuously  placed 
at  convenient  points  of  the  city.  These  boxes  are 
known  as  police  telegraph  stations.  They  are 
iron  boxes,  attached  to  posts  and  poles,  at  a 
height  of  perhaps  five  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
are  conveniently  reached  from  the  sidewalk  and  are 
most  frequently  at  corners  where  several  streets 
intersect,  or  near  such  localities. 

There  are  two  keyholes  in  the  door  of  the  bo.x; 
one  exclusively  for  the  use  of  policemen,  the  other 
for  the  use  of  citizens.  The  keyhole  for  the  use  of 
citizens  is  near  the  center  of  the  door  and  is  plainly 
marked  "Citizen's  Key."  The  hole  for  the  keys 
carried  by  policemen  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  door. 
Policemen  also  use  the  center  keyhole  as  citizens  do 
to  call  the  patrol. 

The  door  of  the  box  is  not  opened  by  citizens;  the 
key  carried  by  them  does  not  unlock  the  door.  In- 
side of  the  box  are  several  signal  appliances  for 
different  calls  for  the  use  of  policemen,  but  not  for 
citizens.  A  holder  of  a  citizen's  key  waiting  police 
assistance  simply  inserts  the  key  in  the  keyh<de 
marked  "Citizen's  Key,"  pushes  it  in  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, turns  it  as  far  as  it  will  go,  or  one-quarter  way 
around,  lets  go  of  the  key  and  leaves  it  there  in  the 
keyhole.  The  key  once  inserted  cannot  be  taken 
out  until  a  policeman  comes  and  releases  it.  Other- 
wise a  false  alarm  would  be  struck  at  police  head- 
(luarters.  The  person  making  the  call,  or  his  re- 
presentative, should  remain  at  the  signal  box  until 
the  arrival  of  a  policeman,  to  make  his  wants  known 

The  citizen's  key  can  be  used  only  for  calling  a 
policeman.  If  a  police  surgeon  or  a  police  ambu- 
lance is  required,  the  best  way  to  obtain  either  is  to 
telephone  direct  to  police  headquarters.  Market 
Street;  or  the  policeman  .answering  the  signal  box 
call  can  signal  from  the  same 'box  for  either,  if  he 
finds  it  necessary.  Any  reputable  citizen  can  obtain 
a  key  by  applying  to  Chicf-of-Police  Gunn  at  police 
headquarters.  The  keys  are  furnished  by  the  city 
free  of  charge. 

People  generally  are  far  more  familiar  with  the 
lire  alarm  signal  service  than  with  the  system  of 
police  telegraph  calls.  The  deep,  ringing  voice  of 
the  ever  wakeful  old  watchdog  of  the  fire  fiend  is 
heard  daily  and  nightly  without  fail,  be  it  simply  to 
remind  us  of  the  passing  of  time  or  to  thrill  us  with 
apprehension,    as    we    count    the    warning    notes    to 


learn  how  far  from  us  or  how  near  at  hand  may  be 
the  unmeasured  danger  it  announces.  There  is 
always  an  irresistible  curiosity,  if  nothing  more,  that 
almost  forces  one  to  count  the  strokes  of  a  fire  alarm. 
And  so  we  come  naturally  to  know  more  about  fire 
alarms  than  we  do  of  a  signal  service  like  that  of 
the  police,  the  duties  of  which  are  connected  with 
work  that  fortunately,  as  a  rule,  need  not  disturb 
well  meaning  people  at  their  busy  occupations  or  in 
their  peaceful   homes. 

But  people  arc  not  generally  aware  that  any 
reputable  citizen  can  have  a  key,  which  will  enable 
him  to  give  a  fire  alarm  from  any  of  the  public  fire 
alarm  telegraph  stations.  There  are  i:i:i  of  these 
stations  located  carefully  throughout  the  city,  the 
little  red  boxes  being  almost  as  familiar  as  letter 
boxes.  Of  the  133  all  are  for  public  use  excepting 
nine  which  are  private  signaling  places,  chiefly  in 
institutions.  Some  of  the  boxes  are  keyless,  no  key 
being  required  for  their  use. 
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Keys  are  luriiislied  to  reputable  citizens  free  of 
charge  by  application  to  Chief  Krug  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  lire  department,  43  Pearl  Street.  As 
the  chief  remarked  to  the  writer  recently,  the  city 
is  glad  to  have  reliable  citizens  hold  keys,  for  a  key 
in  good  hands  at  the  right  time  and  place  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  thousands  of  dollars  and  possibly 
life.  The  penalties  and  punishments  for  the  inten- 
tional misuse  of  signals  and  alarms  of  either  the  lire 
or  police  department  are  heavy  and  severe,  and 
detection  is  very  sure. 

The  fire  department  instructions  to  keyholders 
are  as  follows:  To  give  an  alarm,  open  the  door, 
pull  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  slot,  once,  and 
let  go;  then  close  the  door.  The  key  will  be  re- 
leased and  returned  as  soon  as  convenient.  Do  not 
pull  the  hook  if  the  lire  bell  or  the  small  bell  in  the 
box  is  striking,  as  that  indicates  an  alarm  has  already 
been  given.  In  using  the  keyless  bo.x.  when  the  door 
has  been  opened,  follow  the  same  directions  as  given 
for  ordinary  box.  Private  boxes  will  only  be  pulled 
for  fires  on  the  premises  where  located,  .'\lways 
give  the  alarm  from  the  box  nearest  to  the  fire. 
Keyholders,  upon  changing  their  locations,  will 
please  notify  the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  tele- 
graph,   at   department    headquarters. 

In  the  back  part  of  this  magazine,  in  city  guide 
column  under  the  heading  "Some  Good  Business 
Tips,''  will  always  be  found  a  list  of  numbers  of  fire 
alarm  signals  and  locations  of  boxes,  furnished  for 
the  magazine  by  the  chief  of  tlie  fire  department; 
also  a  similar  list  of  police  telegraph  stations,  fur- 
nished by  the  chief  of  police. 

If  this  article  is  preserved  for  reference  it  may  be 
found  serviceable,  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
lists  in  the  city  guide  column. 
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The    drama's   laws    the  drania's  patrmis  i;ive, 
l"or  we  that  live  to  please  iiuist  please  to  live. 

— Dr.  Johnson. 


BRIGHT    SUMMER    ATTRACTIONS. 

-•^•^^''IXl)  friends,  with  a  sympathy  always  gen- 
^1^  nine,  wc  like  to  believe,  if  not  always  fully 
^^  *  justified,  arc  wont  about  this  season  of  the 
year  to  begin  to  commiserate  the  city  "stay-at-homes" 
of  their  family  or  social  circles.  Those  of  us  who 
by  necessity  or  choice  arc  to  find  our  summer  sur- 
cease of  winter  activities  in  what  urban  life  may 
afford  us  in  the  way  of  comparative  rest  and  recre- 


llartford  is  peculiarly  a  city  desirable  for  both 
>ummer  and  winter  residence.  In  fact  few  cities 
of  size  in  this  or  any  country  equal  it  in  this  fortu- 
nate characteristic;  certainly  no  valley  city  in  thi> 
zone  surpasses  it.  The  openness  of  its  streets  and 
building  placings.  and  consequently  of  its  public 
and  private  lawns;  the  generosity  of  its  parks;  the 
quality  of  its  abundant  water  supply;  its  varied 
drives  and  walks  and  its  charming  suburbs,  conven- 
iently and  economically    accessible  by  generally  well 
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ation,  instead  of  enjoying  with  sympathizing  friends 
the  ever  new  and  fresh  delights  of  rural  sumnierings, 
are  after  all  able  to  have  many  a  "glad  old  summer 
time"  even  in  the  city;  if  the  city  be  like  this  bright 
and  beautiful  queen  of  the  valley.  To  know  this, 
of  course,  relieves  many  a  fond  sympathizer  and  is 
a  sort  of  happy  all-'round  reconciler. 


managed  trolleys  are  among  the  public  features 
that  make  it  a  place  of  attractive  summer  qualities. 
It  is  a  city  of  comfortable  homes  pleasantly  located; 
well  cared  for  by  efficient  public  health  officials  .ind 
thrifty  owners.  Its  open  air  concerts,  given  by 
some  of  the  finest  band  musicians  in   .Vew  England, 
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are  delightful  sources  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  in 
environments  of  rare  beauty. 

It  is  fortunate  in  having  its  three  theatres  con- 
ducted on  remarkably  clean  and  wholesome  stan- 
dards. Their  management  is  in  the  hands  of  enter- 
prising men  who  realize  that  this  is  an  exceptionally 
good  summer  city  and  provide  summer  attractions 
accordingly.  This  fact  has  far  more  to  do  with 
making  summer  life  here  enjoyable,  and  relieving 
the  ordinary  dullness  of  the  season,  than  is  generally 
realized;  it  has  been  so  long  an  established  fact 
that  it  has  come  to  be  taken  for  granted.  Here  is 
brief  mention  of  some  of  the  theatrical  attractions 
provided  for  the  coming  season. 

PARSONS'. 

The  Hunter-Bradford  Players,  of  Hartford  and 
Springfield,  who  won  deserved  popularity  here  last 
summer  and  enjoyed  a  most  successful  season,  w'ill 
present  a  choice  series  of  plays  at  Parsons'  theatre 
during  the  coming  summer.  The  company  includes 
some  excellent  talent  and  makes  a  specialty  of  pre- 
senting high  class  comedies  at  popular  prices.  The 
repertoire  includes  "The  Liars,"  "Adventures  of 
Lady  Ursula,"  "Alabama,"  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy" 
and  other  plays  of  similar  character.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  new  play  by  a  prominent  American 
dramatist  is  anticipated,  with  the  best  of  recent 
.American  and  English  successes.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar evening  performances,  three  matinees  will  be 
given  each  week,  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Satur- 
day. The  favorites  of  last  season  are  here  this  year, 
among  them  Miss  Julia  Dean.  Miss  Eva  Vincent, 
Miss  Marion  Lome,  Mr.  John  Findley.  Mr.  Clarence 


Handyside,  Mr.  John  Westley.  Among  the  new 
artists  in  the  company  are  Miss  Orma  Caldara, 
Miss  Alida  Cortelyou  and  Mr.  Walter  Hitchcock. 
Mr.  Graham,  who  superintends  the  production  of 
the  Hunter-Bradford  plays,  was  for  several  years 
with  Richard  Mansfield  in  a  similar  capacity. 

POLI'S. 

About  the  hrst  of  June  there  will  be  a  complete 
change  for  the  summer  at  Poll's.  Popular  plays 
presented  by  the  Poll  Stock  Company  are  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  vaudeville.  Daily  matinees  will  be 
given  as  usual  and  at  the  same  prices.  The  sum- 
mer season  of  plays  opens  with  Higgins'  "Piney 
Ridge,"  a  play  of  Kentucky  rural  life.  Manager 
Kilby  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  value  of  striking 
and  artistic  scenic  effects;  they  will  be  made  im- 
portant features  of  the  season.  A  perfected  cooling 
apparatus  is  being  put  in  the  theatre,  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  hot  weather  patrons  of  this  popu- 
lar playhouse. 

HARTFORD  OPERA  HOUSE. 

Society  dramas  and  comedies,  introducing  various 
specialties,  will  be  prominent  among  the  early  sum- 
mer attractions  at  the  Hartford  Opera  House.  In 
these  will  appear  a  number  of  stars  with  stock  com- 
pany support.  "Jim  the  Penman"  is  among  the 
bookings,  in  which  Miss  Florence  Hamilton  will 
appear  as  star.  Though  this  theatre  was  remodeled 
and  refurnished  not  long  ago,  Mr.  Jennings,  man- 
ager, has  important  alterations  and  repairs  planned, 
for  which  the  house  will  be  closed  July  1st  for  per- 
haps six  weeks  in  mid-summer. 
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WEST    HARTFORD. 
A  Beautiful  Town  and  Its  Public  Spirit. 

Written  (or  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By  HENRY  C.  WHITMAN. 

It  is  the  writer's  endeavor  to  sketch  in  brief  out- 
line some  of  the  more  interesting  features  of  the 
growth  of  West  Hartford  as  it  appears  today,  leaving 
the  forecast  of  the  town's  possibilities  for  a  more 
able  pen. 


West  Hartford  is  often  alluded  to  as  one  of  Hart- 
ford's finest  suburbs  and  to  even  the  casual  visitor, 
tlic  reason  for  this  is  apparent.  The  natural  beauty 
I  if  the  place  is  great;  with  the  stately  Talcott  Moun- 
tain range  as  a  background,  the  town  spreads  over 
a  succession  of  hill  and  vale  rarely  surpassed.  The 
higher  levels  afford  distant  views  of  the  blue  hills  nr 
mountains  in  all  directions  and  the  traveler  whether 
in  automobile  or  carriage,  or  on  the  humble  bicycle 
must  frequently  feel  the  desire  to  stop  and  enjoy  tin- 
outlook. 
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Man  has  also  done  something  for  the  place;  while 
West  Hartford  has  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  importance,  and  each  worthy  of  a  long 
article,  it  is  perhaps  most  often  thought  of  as  a 
suburban  residence  town.  The  last  grand  list  was 
$.!, 1 15,271  and  the  largest  item  was  711  dwelling 
houses  with  lots  $2,042,160.  These  dwellings  range 
from  the  cottage  costing  $1,000  or  less,  to  the  homes 
of  lu.xury,  valued  at  $.-j0.000  to  $100,000. 

The  town  is  considered  a  haven  for  young  married 
couples.  The  birth  rate  is  about  double  the  death 
rate  and  baby  perambulators  are  almost  as  common 
as  motor  vehicles  and  not  half  as  dangerous. 

The  gain  in  population  from  1890  to  1900  was 
over  65  per  cent.,  a  rate  surpassed  by  but  few  places 
in  the  state.  The  present  population  is  carefully 
estimated  at  3,900,  a  gain  of  nearly  2,000  since  1890. 
The  electric  railway  lines  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  this  growth.  A  ten  minute  service  has 
been  maintained  on  Farniington  .Avenue  for  over 
ten  years.  Another  factor  has  been  the  "village 
improvement"  spirit,  which  is  shown  in  well-kept 
grounds,  fine  roadways  and  ever  lengthening  sub- 
stantial flag  sidewalks.  The  heavy  no-license  ma- 
jorities rolled  up  on  election  day,  have  done  much 
for  the  welfare  of  \\'est  Hartford,  and  promise, 
if  maintained,  a  high  class  of  inhabitants  for  the 
future. 

.Mthough  the  first  buildings  were  erected  in  the 
present  town  limits,  more  than  200  years  ago.  it 
was  not  until  1854  that  West  Hartford  became  an 
independent  municipality,  cut  from  Hartford,  and 
empowered  to  elect  its  own  representative.  The 
semi-centennial  in  1904  passed  without  celebration; 
this  however  does  not  betoken  lack  of  spirit,  as  the 
representative  men  have  actively  opposed  any  sug- 
gested union  with  Hartford.  While  it  would  seem 
tluit  in  the  natural  course  of  growth  the  two  places 
must  again  become  one,  there  is  a  general  hope  that 
the  time  may  be  distant.  The  people  apparently 
have  little  wish  to  give  up  their  right  to  lay  ta.xes 
and  spend  the  proceeds  as  they  may  desire,  for  the 
alternative  of  higher  taxes  and  appeal  to  an  auto- 
cratic  city  board   for  every   improvement. 

The  citizens  in  town  meeting  have  many  times 
voted  large  sums  for  school  buildings,  substantial 
bridges  and  the  like.  In  1890,  under  the  active 
leadership  of  .-X.  C.  Sternberg,  a  good  roads  party 
secured  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  macadam 
liighways.  and  the  town  has  now  about  22  miles  of 
main  highways  macadamized.  The  value  of  town 
property  and  improvements  is  estimated  at  $236,955. 
with  an  indebtedness  of  $187,503.  The  main  streets 
are  electrically  lighted  and  good  schools  are  main- 
tained, while  the  total  rate  of  taxation  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 14  mills. 

In  p..  T.  Stanley,  W.  S.  Lines  and  C.  E.  Beach  the 
tnwn  has  a  Board  of  Selectmen,  ready  to  direct 
aflfairs  on  broad  lines  and  standing  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  community.  The  public 
schools,  with  a  corps  of  26  instructors  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  W.  H.  Hall  and  a  com- 
mittee of  nine,  maintain  high  educational  standards. 
Nearly  $22,000  was  expended  on  account  of  educa- 
tion last  year.  In  contrast,  and  showing  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  town,  is  the  cost  of  criminal  cases  the 
>amc  year,  $415.84,  which  includes  all  police  and 
court  costs,  the  one  active  constable.  J.   H.  Strong, 


having  so  high  a  reputation  for  efficiency  that  he 
has  little  work  of  this  kind. 

A  word  about  the  religious  and  social  institutions, 
each  of  which  deserves  a  chapter.  The  Congrega- 
tional or  First  Church  has  been  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies a  force  for  good  in  West  Hartford  and  at 
the  present  day  holds  a  strong  place  not  only  in  the 
religious  but  in  the  social  life  of  the  town.  The 
membership  is  about  430.  Rev.  T.  M.  Hodgdon, 
pastor  since  1891,  is  a  man  of  ideas,  as  attested  by 
a  recent  week,  when  at  his  request  the  week  day 
services  were  omitted  and  social  calls  were  made 
by  him  and  his  parishioners  instead. 

In  a  part  of  the  church  building  the  first  abso- 
lutely free  library,  in  this  region,  was  opened  Jan. 
1,  1883,  this  institution  was  made  possible  by  the 
generosity  of  James  Talcott,  once  a  West  Hartford 
boy  and  now  a  New  York  millionaire.  There  are 
about  3,400  volumes  in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
S.  Elmer,  the  first  and  present  librarian.  The  town 
now  contributes  $325  annually  to  maintain  the  li- 
brary and  the  state  $100  in  books,  for  the  shelves. 

St.  James  Church,  the  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Union  Chapel  at  Elmw'ood.  while  smaller  in  mem- 
bership, contribute  a  good  share  toward  the  spiritual 
uplift  of  the  town.  Rev.  James  Gammick,  LL.  D., 
has  been  rector  of  St.  James  Church  for  more  than 
10  years.  Wyllys  Lodge  No.  99,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  is 
one  of  the  most  active  institutions  in  town  at 
present.  Allen  B.  Judd  is  the  Master  of  the  lodge. 
The  membership  is  about  ISO  and  is  increasing;  it 
includes    many    prominent    citizens. 

West  Hartford  Grange  No.  58.  of  which  Algernon 
B.  Aldcrson  is  Master,  holds  a  strong  position  in 
the  social  life  of  the  town.  The  membership  is 
214.  At  the  meetings  programs  with  literary  and 
musical  features  are  often  presented. 

The  Sarah  Whitman  Hooker  Chapter  D.  .A.  R.  was 
recently  formed  with  Miss  Sarah  W.  Talcott  as 
Regent.  The  Chapter  is  flourishing  and  gives 
promise  of  instilling  and  perpetuating  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution.  The 
membership  is  62.  Other  institutions,  as  the 
Woman's  Literary  Club,  the  Elmwood  Literary  Club, 
the  First  Church  Men's  Union  and  the  Boys'  Brigade, 
are  deserving  of  more  extendc<l  notice. 

The  future  of  West  Hartford,  as  a  distinctly  quiet, 
high  class,  residence  town,  seems  bright  with 
promise,  if  the  churches  arc  kept  up.  snhions  kept 
out  and  taxes  kept  down. 


EAST  HARTFORD. 

Attractive  Features  of  an  Old  Rural  Town. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By  JOSEPH   O.    GOODWIN. 

The  situation  of  East  Hartford  is  from  many  view- 
points fortunate.  Near  a  large  city,  yet  separated 
from  it  by  the  Connecticut  River  and  the  low- 
meadows  over  which  the  spring  floods  must  always 
be  allowed  their  way.  it  still  retains  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  rural  town. 

Its  adjacent  isolation  (if  one  may  so  phrase  it)  is 
such  that  it  does  not  invite  the  invasion  of  large  com- 
mercial enterprises  with  their  tumult  of  competitive 
trade.     Business    now    seeks    great    centers,   and    the 
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trolleys   shuttle   back   and   forth    in   unison   with   the 
cash  boxes  in  the  "department  stores"  in  the  cities. 

The  trolleys  and  the  fine  bridge  and  causeway  will 
in  no  way  favor  the  expansion  of  the  city  in  this 
direction  except  for  those  who  seek  quiet  rural 
homes.  The  town  affords  to  this  class  the  lines  of 
rapid  transit  to  and  from  a  busy  center,  in  touch 
with  all  the  world,  and  the  home-life  in  an  old  coun- 
try town  .-ifter  the  bustling  day  is  done. 

And  tlie  old  town  is  provided  with  many  of  the 
charms  and  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  The 
park-like  effect  of  its  broad  meadow  as  one  ap- 
proaches tlie  town  gives  a  pleasant  impression  of 
broad  amplitude  of  space  where  trees  and  flowers  and 
grasses  grow  at  will.  Its  street  elms,  planted  by  the 
foresight  of  its  own  people,  many  of  them  before  the 
Revolution,  have  been  admired  by  travelers  for  over 
a  hundred  years.  Its  stone  roads  are  thoroughfares 
for  bicycles  and  motor-cars  on  their  trips  from  city 
to  city. 

Its  government  is  close  to  the  people.  Here  the 
good  old  town  meeting  is  still  the  clearing  house  for 
public  affairs.  Therein  all  citizens  may  air  their 
grievances,  advocate  reforms  and  improvements,  and 
criticise  their  officers  without  fear  of  a  too  precise 
regard  for  social  standing  or  parliamentary  rules. 
In  such  open  conference  dishonesty  or  evasion  (if 
any  there  be)  gets  its  prompt  exposure  and  rebuke, 
and  the  ballot  box  may  apply  its  penalties  to  offen- 
ders against  the  common  interests. 

Beside  the  town  government,  there  is  also,  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  an  incorporated  fire  district,  with 
a  charter  so  comprehensive  that  nearly  every  need  of 
the  community  can  be  provided  for.  Its  meetings 
are  as  open  as  the  town  meeting  for  all  who  care  to 
question,  to  advocate  new  measures,  or  to  complain 
This  district  owns  and  distributes  an  excellent  water 
supply,  has  a  fire  department,  has  built  sewers,  and 
provided  electric  lights  for  the  streets  and  houses. 
It  controls  tlie  laying  of  sidewalks  and  curbs,  and 
has  charge  of  the  sanitation  of  the  district  and  other 
matters  relating  to  the  common  welfare. 

The  East  Hartford  Village  Improvement  Society, 
chartered  by  the  state,  has  the  care  of  Raymond 
Park,  and  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  care  of  the 
streets  and  grass  plots,  which  with  the  colonnade  of 
trees  give  Main  Street  the  effect  of  a  well-kept  park- 
way. Its  officers  also  attend  to  the  sprinkling  of 
the  streets. 

The  Raymond  (reference)  library  and  reading- 
room,  and  the  town's  free  public  library  supply  the 
public  with   good  facilities  for  study   and  reading. 

Seven  churches  minister  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
people.  The  schools  are  among  the  best  of  town 
schools,  the  high  school  preparing  its  pupils  for  the 
colleges. 

Twelve,  or  more,  fraternal  societies  maintain  their 
mystic  shrines  in  the  town  and  care  for  their  sick 
and  bury  their  dead,  incidentally  promoting  the  sym- 
pathy and  cordiality  of  social  life.  .\  business  men's 
association  affords  opportunity  for  conference  and 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  town.  A  work- 
ing men's  club  has  taken  up  the  study  of  economic 
questions  and  has  interesting  open  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions. With  these  resources  at  hand  one  need 
not  go  far  for  fellowship  or  diversion. 

The  industries  of  the  town  are  farming  and  tobacco 
culture,   four   busy   paper   mills,   and   the   shops   and 
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freight  yard  of  tlie  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  railroad  company,  and  a  projected  machine 
shop.  It  has  ample  space  and  railroad  facilities  for 
small  manufactories. 

A  final  question  may  be  asked  by  the  seeker  after 
information.  Is  the  town  growing?  Commercially 
— no.  Aside  from  the  usual  village  stores,  it  helps 
only  to  expand  the  city's  business  houses;  the  "de- 
partment stores"  overshadow  every  business  venture. 
The  city  gets  back  directly  or  indirectly  all  that  the 
wage-earners  derive  from  its  enterprises. — In  popu- 
lation?— yes;  but  the  advancing  price  of  materials 
has  somewhat  checked  the  building  of  houses  and 
advanced  the  worth  of  property  already  completed. 
Still  rents  have  advanced  but  slowly.  The  limit  of 
the  ability  of  its  people  to  buy  houses  or  to  pay 
rent  is  not  high,  and  whoever  will  devise  a  cheaper 
method  of  building  houses  than  the  present  will 
add  an  element  of  growth  to  the  tnwn  fur  which  it 
is  waiting. — In  wealth? — slowly.  With  its  limited 
grand  list,  made  up  largely  of  the  assessment  of 
modest  homes,  the  town  has  always  problems  to 
face,  but  it  has  always  met  them  cheerfully  and 
with  the  belief  that  its  affairs  are  wisely  admin- 
istered and  that  tlie  expense  created  is  shared  by 
all   for  the  good  (if  all   its  citizens. 


MEDICAL   PRACTICE   IN    THE   LAST 
CENTURY. 

.\bout  a  half  century  ago  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Farmington  found  himself 
alone  in  the  house  of  his  ancestors.  The  rest  of  the 
family  had  either  died  or  married  or  removed  to 
other  dwelling  places.  He  therefore  promptly  per- 
formed the  most  admirable  action  of  his  whole  life 
by  marrying  a  very  worthy  wimian  for  his  first  and 
only   wife. 

His  house  stood  near  the  north  end  of  tlie  main 
street  and  when  his  spouse  began  to  examine  the 
spacious  house  of  his  ancestors,  the  spirit  of  house- 
cleaning  came  mightily  upon  her.  All  went  well 
until  she  came  to  a  cupboard  of  family  medicines 
bearing  the  labels  of  druggists  who  for  ages  had 
compounded  the  prescriptions  of  a  long  line  of  doc- 
tors. The  labels  bore  the  well  known  n.inies  of 
Dr.  Seth  Cowles,  Col.  Martin  Cowles,  General  George 
Cowles  and  his  sons,  George  D.  and  Richard  H.. 
and  T  know  not  how  many  other  learned  wielders  of 
the  mortar  and  pestle. 

Said  the  good  wife,  "I  suppose  we  may  as  well 
throw  all  this  stuff  away.  Nobody  knows  what  it 
is  or  what  it  is  for."  "I  will  consent  to  no  such 
thing,"  says  the  husband.  "A  great  deal  of  money 
was  paid  for  these  medicines  and  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  doctors  who  ordered  them.  We  cannot  afford 
to  waste  money  in  any  such  way."  "But  what  shall 
we  do  with  all  these  bottles?"  said  the  good  wife. 
'I  will  tell  you,"  he  said. 

So  selecting  the  biggest  bottle  in  the  cupboard 
lie  emptied  all  the  little  ones  into  it.  whether  intended 
for  internal  or  external  use  or  for  any  other  use,  if 
use  there  be,  and,  shaking  well  the  contents,  took  a 
few  drops  of  the  mixture  every  day.  and  said  it  did 
him  a  ivorld  nf  good.  The  twain,  husband  and  wife, 
after  living  many  years  in  the  old  house,  now  rest 
side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  by  the  river. 

— Julius  Gay. 
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Newest  and  Most    Attractive    Styles  in 

Millinery 

special  Attention  given  to  Individual  Tastes. 

CHAPIN  &  PILLION, 

Suite  12,  75  Pratt  Street, 

HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Weddings  and  Other  Social 

Functions  are  Complete 

Only  with    the 

BEEMAN  &  HATCH 
ORCHESTRA, 

CHAS.  P.  HATCH,  Manager. 

I  8  Windsor  Avenue, 

relephone  742.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

P.  R.  Day  &  Son 

FENCE  BUILDERS 

Inquiries  for  all  kinds    of   Fencing 
solicited. 


902   MAIN   STREET, 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CITY  ouide: 

Police  Calls  and  Fire  Alarm 


How  to  Call  a  Policeman. 

A  key  fitting  all  police  call  boxes  will  he 
furnished  to  any  reputable  citizen,  free  of 
t  liarge.  upon  application  at  police  licadquar- 
tirs.   Market   Street. 

To  call  a  policeman,  and  for  this  purpose 
<inly,  insert  key  in  key-hole  marked  "Citizen's 
Key."  in  center  of  outside  door;  push  key  in 
as  far  as  possible ;  turn  key  to  right  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  or  one-c|uarter  way  around ; 
let  go  of  key  and  leave  it  there.  Do  not  try 
to  open  the  dnor  nor  to  release  the  key; 
tlie  key  on.e  inscrtcil  can  onlv  br  rfU-ascil 
l>y  a  policeman. 

Location    of    Police    Call    Boxes. 

VI,  ci'i .    Morgan   and   Front   Streets. 

l.'i,  "  Morgan    and    Main    Streets. 

14.  "  Windsor  and  Avon   Streets. 

l."i.  '■  Main    and    Pavilion    Streets. 

HI.  '*  Judson   and    Harbour  Streets. 

1^1,  "  I'nion    Depot. 

'I'l,  "  Main    and    Ann    Streets. 

1^.".,  "  Albany   Avenue  and    ICast   Street. 

-i.  "  Albany    Avt-nue    and    lUiic    Hills    Uoad. 

-'t,  "  ,\syluni    Avenue  and    Woodland   Street, 

Jii.  ■*  Sigourney   and   Collins   Streets. 

L'7.  "  l'\Trniington  Avcntic  and  Laurel  Street. 

'W.  "  State    and    I'ront    Streets. 

'\'2.  "  I'roiit   and  Sheldon   Streets. 

'.u\.  "  Commerce  and    I'oitcr  Streets. 

:!4,  **  Main    and    Arci\    Streets. 

'.iTt.  "  Cliarlcr    Oak    and    I'uion    Streets. 

41.  "  I'earl    Street.    Hook   &    Ladder    House. 

4\1.  "  I'ark  and   Hroad  Streets. 

I."!.  "  Zion    Street   and    (.llcndale    Avenur. 

H.  "  liroad    and    Howard    Streets. 

\'t.  "  I'ark  Street  and  Sisson  Avenue. 

lii.  "  Park    and    Laurel    Streets. 

."il.  "  Wetherstirld   .\venue  and    M<md    Street. 

.'i_.  "  Main    and    Congriss    Sln-ets. 

.":?.  *'  Wasliinglon  and    \'crn()n   Si  reels. 

."i4.  Lafayette    and    Knss    .Streets. 

."i.%.  "  \ew  I'ritain  Avenue  and  Itroad  Street. 

."ill,  "  Maple    Avenue   and    Webster   Street. 

."i7.  "  Wfthersfield  Avenue  and  Scnith  Street. 

lil.  "  Seleet men's    Office,    Pearl    Street. 

iJl^.  ■■  Trumbull    St.,    near    County    Uuihling. 

ty.'f.  "  House  of   Comfort.    Biishnell    Park. 

7'-'.  "  I'armington   .\venuc  and  Smith  Street. 

How   to   Give   a    Fire   Alarm. 

There   are   Lll»  fire  alarm   boxes.   located  con- 

vfuienlly  for  use  throughout   the  city.     A   few 

■  if    them    are    "ktyless."    requiring    no    key    to 

give    an     alarm.     Any     reputable    citizen     can 


Save  25  to  50 
per  cent,  by  buying 
our  Rebuilt  Type- 
writers from  $  1 0.00 
up. 

We  rent,  sell  and  repair  all  makes. 

Hartford  Typewriter  Exchange, 

26  State  Street,  Room    16. 

Tfl<~phone  ConnfiTlion. 

H.  S.  KING.  Manager. 


cM^iss  jinnis 

Stenographic  Work  of  Every  Description 

Done  in  the  Most  Expert  Manner. 

50  State  Street.  Hartford.  Conn. 

Telfphonf  233-5. 

New    and   Artistic 
Ideas  in 

PICTURE 
FRAMES 

Frequent  Art  Exhibitions    and  Sates. 
Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

The  J.  C.  Ripley  Art  Co. 

752  Main  Street 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CARUSS 


KYE-SIGH'l' 
SPECIALIST 

847  Main  St.  Room  29  Hills  Block 


DR.  S.  A.  LITTLE 


DENTIST 

904   Main  Street,   Hartford,  Conn. 

Telephone  Call  217-4 


The  Hartford  Suitorium 


<IYour  Entire  Wardrobe 
called  for,  cleaned,  pressed 
and  delivered  by  Redline 
Messenger  Service,  each 
week,  for  $1 .30  per  month. 
Limited  ticket  $1.00  per 
month.       1?       V»       >^       <<» 


263  Asylum   Street,  opp.    Ann   Street 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


This  is 

Dave 

"  Meet 

me 

face    to 

face." 

Telephone 

462-5 

CITY   GUiDE-Continued. 

nl.tain  a  key  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  of 
need,  by  applying  at  the  fire  department  bead- 
<iuarters,  43  Pearl   Street. 

To  give  an  alarm,  open  the  door  of  the  red 
box,  pull  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  slot 
once,  and  let  "^o ;  then  close  the  door.  The 
key  will  be  released  and  returned  as  soon  as 
convenient.  Do  not  pull  the  hook  if  the  fire 
bell  or  the  small  bell  in  the  box  is  striking, 
as  that  indicates  an  alarm  has  already  been 
given.  In  using  the  keyless  box,  when  the 
door  has  been  opened,  follow  the  same  direc- 
tions as  given  for  ordinary  box.  Private  boxe^ 
will  only  be  pulled  for  fires  on  the  premises 
where  located.  Always  give  the  alarm  from 
the  box  nearest  to  the  fire.  Key  holders,  upon 
changing  their  locations,  will  please  notify 
the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  at 
department    headquarters. 

Fire  Alarm  Boxes. 
'I'hc  numbers  given  below  correspond  witli 
lilt  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  bell.  From  the 
strokes  and  these  numbers  a  fire  can  be  very 
closely  located,  the  strokes  indicating  the 
number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  has 
Ijcen   given. 

1:J.   Asylum   St.   and   L'nion   PI. 

l;{.  Asylum   and   Farmington   Aves.,   Junction. 

14.  Walnut    St.,   opp.    Chestnut. 

l."».    Flower    St.,    front    Pratt    &    Whitney    Go's. 

H;.   Hook   &   Ladder   House,    Pearl    St. 

17.   Engine    House,    No.   4,    Ann    St. 

is.  Trumbull   and    I'^arl    Sts. 

lit.   Trumbull    and    Main    Sts. 
iL'i:.   Myrtle    and    Edwards    Sts. 
ll^o.   High    St.    and    Foot    (Uiard    Place. 
124,   Ford  and  Asylum  Sts. 
VAll,    Farmington    Ave.    and     lUach     St. 
141,  Lumber   St.  I 

li'J,   AIl:)any    Avenue  and    East    St. 
14;_!,   County  Jail,    Seyms    St. 
144.   Windsor   Ave.    and    Florence    St. 
H;i,  So.    X.    E.    Telephone    Bldg.    (Pri\ate). 

lil.    .\sylum   and   Trumbull    Sts. 

j;'..  Main   and    i'earl    Sts. 

J4,  State  and   Market  Sts. 

l'."j,    Engine  House,  No.  3.  Front  Si. 

L'G,   Grove  and   Commerce   Sts. 

21,  Main  and  Pratt  Sts. 

JS,    Main    and    Morgan    Sts. 

liy,   Morgan   and    PVont   Sts. 
J13,  Trumbull  and  Church   Sts. 
'Sil,  Main    and    .Asylum    Sts. 
241,   Market  and  Temple  Sts. 
-'}l,   Kilbourn  and  Commerce  Sts. 
271.   Main    and    Church    Sts. 

;il.   Front  and  Arch  Sts. 

;i"J.   Main   and   Mulberry   Sts. 

.'14.  Trumbull  and  Jewell  Sts. 

3."i,    Main  and  Elm  Sts. 

3»i,  Capitol   Ave.    and    West    St. 

o7,  Colt's   Armory. 

US,   Main    and    Buckingham    Sts. 

.'I'.>,  Engine  Hovise,  No.  li,  Iluyshope  Ave. 
;J1L*,  Charter  Oak  Ave.  and  Governor  Si. 
1113,   Capewell   Horse  Nail   Co.'  (Private). 

314,  Sheldon   and   Taylor   Sts. 

315,  Old   Screw   Shop,   Sl.eldon   St. 
321,  Grove  and    Prospect   Sts. 
3(il,  Capitol    Ave.    and    Trinity    St. 

371,  Edward   Balf   Co.,   Sheldon    St.    (Private), 

3H1.  Charter  Oak  Place. 

41,  Capitol   Ave.,  front  of    Poije's. 

■i'2,  Park    and   Washington    Sts. 

43,  Russ  and  Oak  Sts. 

45,  New   Britain   Ave.    and   Summit    St, 

4C,  Zion   St.,   opp.    Vernon. 

47,  Park  and   Broad   Sts. 

48,  Broad    and    W-rnon    Sts. 

49,  Trinity    College. 

411,  Hartford    Machine    Screw     Co.     (Privaie.) 

412,  Russ  and   Lawrence  Sts. 

4i:i.    Putnam    St..   opp.    Orphan   .Vsyluni. 


^Kers 


43'ortraiture: 

of  tbeTfigbest 
Quality 


Stu6lo 
Sag«-"5Mlcit     ^ftuilMng 

902    "Sttaln    Street 
'Hartford,     tTonncctlcut 


Formerly  the  DeLamaler  Studio 
All    the    DeLamater    Negatives    preserved 


RF.ii)  &  McDonald 

5nUUii<irj 

li«    Pratt   Street  Hartford,    Conn. 

A.    M.    STOR.IE. 

Hair    Dressing   Pfirloi 

MARCEL  WAVING,  MANICURING 


MRS.    THOMPSON'S 

Connecticut  Milb  jFlowcv  Ipost  Carbs 

I  Ask  yiuii  dinler  fur  tluni;  if  he  docs  not  have  them,  I  will  mail  direct  on  reeeipt  U  price. 
MRS.  W.  H.  THOMPSON,  "The  Linden,"  Hartford.  Conn. 

Also  sold  in  Black  and  White  at  2  for  5  cents.  20  cents  per  set  of  H. 


HAND  COLORED 

Series  1  .'ind  2    just  issued. 
These  e.irds   arc  something  entirely   new    and 
will  be  ajjpreciated  by  all  lovers  of  Our   Native 
Wild  Flowers. 

Price.  S  ccDtj  each;    complete  lel  of  8  cards.  40  cents. 

Series  1  consists  of  Trailing  Arbutus,  Wild 
Honeysuckle,  Mountain  Laurel  and  Blue  Flag. 

Series  2.  White  Iiaisy,  Moccasin  Flower, 
Black-eyed  Susan  and  Golden  Rod. 


jThe  Boardman's  Livery  Stable,  Inc. 

First-Class    Coach     Service 

for  Funerals,  Receptions,  &c. 

Coup<?s  and   Broughams  for  calling.  Surreys 
for  pleasure  driving,'. 

3S6-3S8  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

All  night  coach  service.  Telephone  y;^o 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  necessity 

of  having  the  teeth  of  your  child 

properly  cared  for  if   now 

growing  irregularly? 


^  Besides  improving  the  looks  there  are 
other  reasons  why  regularity  should  be 
■  secured.  Without  good  teeth,  normally 
arranged,  inadequate  mastication  is  the 
result ;  and  without  thorough  mastication 
the  food  cannot  be  properly  assimilated 
and  the  whole  system  suffers. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Abbey 

Suite  77 
Sage-Allen  Building 


is  an  expert  in  this    branch  of 
dental  surgery. 


5  Call  and  let  him  show    you   models  of 

cases  as  they  were  originally  and 

as   they   are     since    they 

have  been  corrected 


CITY    GUIDE-.-ConUnued. 


4:^1.    Huckingham   aiui   Cedar   Sts. 
•i'Si,   Wasliiiigton   and    Jefferson   Sts. 
424.   Broad  and   Madison   Sts. 
451,   Fairfield    Ave.    and   White   St. 
4.'>1*,    Xew    Britain    Ave.    and   White   St. 
401,   Hamilton   and   Wellington   Sts. 
471.   Engine    House,    No.    8,    Park    and    Affleck 
Sts. 

5,  Engine  House,  No.  1,  Main  St. 

51,  Maple  Ave.   and   Congress   St. 

52,  Wethersfield  Ave.,  opp.   Car  Barns. 

53,  Retreat  Ave.  and  Washington  St. 

54,  Wethersfield    Ave.    and    Alden    St. 

56,  New   Britain   Ave.   and   Washington   St. 

57,  Retreat  for  Insane  (Private). 

512,  Franklin   Ave.   and   Shullas   Place. 

513,  Franklin  Ave.  and  Morris  St. 

514,  Hartford    Hospital    (Private). 

521.  Wethersfield    Ave.    and    Preston    St. 

522.  Wethersfield    Ave.,   opp.    Capitol    Park. 

523.  Engine   House,    No.    10,    Bond    St. 

524.  Franklin   Ave.    and    Brown    St. 
531,  New   Britain    Ave.    and   Broad    St. 
H32,  Julius    and    Crown    Sts. 

561.   Maple  Ave.  and  Bond  St. 

6,  Asylum   Ave.,   opp.    Sumner   St. 

61,  Farmington  Ave.  and  Smith  St. 

62,  Engine  House.  No.  5.  Sigourney  St. 

63,  Farmington   Ave.    and   Gillett   St. 

64,  Engine   House.   No.    11,   Sisson   Ave. 
6.2,  Capitol  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 

67.  Capitol   Ave.   and  Sigourney   St. 

611,  North   Beacon  and  Cone  Sts. 

612,  Farmington    Ave.    and   Oxford    St. 

613,  Kenyon  St. 

614,  Warrenton  Ave.  and  Beacon  St. 

621,  Cathedral.    Farmington    Ave.    ( Private V 

622,  Woodland  St.,  opp.  Niles. 

623,  Farmington  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 
631.  Farmington    and    Sisson    Aves. 
6,32,    Forest    and    Hawthorn    Sts. 

641,  Smith   and   Davenport   Sts. 
tU2,   Park   and   Heath   Sts. 
6(43,    Bartholomew   Ave. 
t!44.   New    Park    Ave.   and   Kibbe   .St. 
645,  New   Park  Ave.   and  Merrill  St. 
651,  Underwood    Typewriter    Co.,    581    Capitol 
.■\ve.    (Private). 

6.52.  Electric    Vehicle    Co..     Park    and     Laurel 

Sts.    (Private). 

6.53.  Laurel   and  Willow   Sts. 

7,  .Albany  Ave.   and   Williams  St. 

71,  Woodland  and  (Tollins  Sts. 

72,  Alms    House   (Private). 

73,  Garden   and   Collins   Sts. 

74,  Albany  and   Blue  Hills   Aves. 

75,  Vine    St.,    west    side,    front    T.    J.    Blake's. 

76,  Albany    Ave.,    west    of    Lenox    Place. 

711,  Asylum  Ave.  and  Gillette  St. 

712,  Collins    and    Sigourney    Sts. 

713,  Ashley  and   Huntington  Sts. 

714,  Sargeant  and  May  Sts. 

715,  Sargeant  and   Woodland  Sts. 
721,  \'"ine  and   Capen   Sts. 

731.  Sargeant   and    Garden   Sts. 

732,  Garden   and    Myrtle   Sts. 

741.  Blue  Hills  Ave. 

742,  Blue  Hills  Ave.  and  Holcomb  St. 
751.   Albany   Ave.  and   Burton   St. 

S.  Windsor  ,*\ve.  and  Mather  St. 
>il.   Witi'lsor  .\ve.  and  Capen  St. 
S2.   (lark   and   Westland   Sts. 
.S.3.   Windsor  .\ve.   and   Frankfort   .S(. 
84.  Capen  an<i  Garden   Sts. 

512.  Mahl    .\ve.,  opp.    .Arsenal. 

513.  Suffield    and    Bellevue    Sts. 
H21.  Charlotte  and   Barbour   Sis. 

S.'U,   Opposite    Engine    House,    \i>.    7.    Wintlsor 
Ave. 
'.),   Main   and    High    Sts. 
01,   Engine    House.    No.   2,    Pleasant    St. 
r>2,  Windsor  and   Pleasant   Sts. 
1*3,   Foot  Windsor  St.,  Smith.  Northam  S:  Co. 


Fire    Bell   Signals. 
Two    single    stnikcs    is    the    recall    or    signal 
that  the  fire  is  <»ut. 

i  en  strokes  is  the  general  alarm,  calling 
"lit  all   reserve  companies. 

Two  rounds  of  twelve  strokes  each  is  the 
military    call. 

The  fire  bell  gives  one  stroke  for  12  o'clock, 
noon  daily,  except  Sundav  :  and  one  stroke 
for   0   o'clock    p.    m. 


'  73Z  MAIN  ST.; 
.   "'"'■FORD,    CONH 


OUR    MOTTO 

'Best   Quality,  Reasonable   Prices, 

Prompt  Delivery." 


NEWTON  &  BURNET 

Dealers  in  Meat,  Poultry,  Fish  and 
Vegetables, 

319  ASYLUM   STREET 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


The  Greatest  Tribute 

paid  to  virtue  is  the  reputation 
for  honesty  assumed  by  the 
dishonest.  Reputation  is  the 
greatest  asset  in  either  character 
or  commerce. 

^  If  an  insurance  company, 
through  a  determmation  to  win 
out  by  faithful  management  of 
the  funds  entrusted  to  its  care, 
succeeds  in  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  its  policyholders, 
nothing  can  take  its  prestige 
from  it  30  long  as  it  maintains 
the  principles  that  originally 
commanded  a  following. 
^  The  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  has  through- 
out its  long  and  honorable 
career  been  an  annual  di\idend 
company,  and  the  liberality  of 
its  dealings  with  every  policy- 
holder has  earned  for  it  not 
alone  the  respect  but  the  grati- 
tude of  all  who  have  been 
fortunate  in  being  of  its  mem- 
bership. 

ARTHUR  J.  BIRDSEYE 

STATE   AGENT, 

First    National    Bank    Building, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


MAY  25  *«0^ 


Security    Company 

56  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

CAPITAL,  $200,000  SURPLUS,  $100,000 


SECURITY     COMPANY 

acts  as  At;"eiit  fur  llic  collection  of  Income  of  all  kimls.  such  as  Rents,  Divi- 
dends. Interest,  etc..  anil  makes  prompt  remittance  at  stated  periods. 

it  takes  complete  charge  of  Estates,  real  and  personal,  having  e.xcepiiuiia] 
opportunities  for  making  safe  and  favorable  investments. 

Having  a  volume  of  this  business,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  forms, 
methods  and  requirements  of  Courts,  the  Security  Company  can  administer 
an  estate  more  efficiently  and  economically  than  an  individual,  whose  lack  of 
e.\|)erience  may  necessitate  legal  advice  at  the  expense  of  the  estate.  The 
perpetual  life  of  the  Company,  the  accessibility  of  its  records,  and  its  respon- 
sibilit}'  are  also  matters  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  Company  is  desirous  of  making  its  charges  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory to  its  clients. 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

executes  the  pri)\isiiins  of  a  A\'ill  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
the  Testator. 

When  named  as  Executor  it  renders  without  charge  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  1 'reparation  of  Wills. 

It  receives  Wills  for  Safe  Keeping  and  issues  a  receipt  therefor,  making 
\'o  Charge  for  such  serxicc.  Wills  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time. 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

does  a  general  banking  business  and  solicits  accoimts  of  Hanks,  Cor])orations, 
1'  irnis  and  ln<li\  iduals. 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit,  Travelers'  Checks  and   P'oreign  Exchange. 

Treats  its  customers  with  consideration  and  courtesy  and  is  seeking 
opportunities   to  extend   its   usefulness. 

(.Jur  booklet  "Practical    Inlormation"  sent   on  re(|nest. 


OFFICERS: 
ATWOOD  COLLINS,  President,        CHAS.  EDW.  PRIOR,  Vice-Pres't  and  Treas., 
FRANCIS  PARSONS,  Secretary,         CHAS.  EDW.  PRIOR,  JR.,  Asst.  Treas. 


Austin  Church   Organs 


are  supplied  with  the  perfect 
and  unvarying  wind  distribution 
of  the  Universal  Air  Chest  Sys- 
tem, together  with  the  Austin 
Artistic  Voicing.  Perfected  after 
many  years  of  study  and  ex- 
perience, they  produce  a  tone 
unequaled  for  quality  and  quan- 
tity. C  They  are  completely 
under  the  control  of  the  organist. 
The  consoles  are  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  simplicity  and  utility. 
Interested  people  are  cordially 
invited  to  inspect  the  works. 

AUSTIN  ORGAN  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


'The  Leading  Fire  Iniurance  Company  of  America." 


WILLIAM  B.   CLARK,  President. 
W.  H.  KING,  Secretary. 


Asftittant  Secretaries. 
A.IC.  ADAMS.       HENRY  E.  REES.       A.' N.^WILUAMS. 
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SOME    SPECIAL    FEATURES 
of  the 
July  Number. 

ILLTSTKATIOXS    (DR.WVI.VGS)   liV  JAMES  BRITTON. 


Frontispiece — "Ilf  vvor'  making  a   Hurdle  Jump  to  save  Nurse  Girl  an'  I.il'  Haliliyl!" 

BY   JAMES  liRITTOX. 

A  Visit  to  "Sunset  Ridge." — Bright  Story   of   Bright  Animal   l.ifc.      Illustrated. 

X:y    MRS.    W.M.I'l'.K   CRII' l-i.\. 

Value    of    Manual    Training. — In    General     liducation  and  .Mechanical  .\rls. 

I.N    W  I.XFIELD  S.  TUCKER,   SUPERVISOR  OK  M.WT.M.    I  l^\l  XIXC. 

New  Britain's  Manual  Training  Exhibit. —  llluslrated. 

Younger  Artists  of   Hartford. — Their   Spirit   .[nd    \\orl<.     lllu.^trated   by    ()!l    fainting    Reprodueti<in.-;. 

liv   j.xMKS  ];krn()X. 

"Dick  an'   Me." — .\    Race   Track  Story  of  the   P.rooklyn    Handicap.      1  lhi>trali'd. 

BY     EDWT)    AS.MIEI.   VVRli;ili 

"Futurity." — I'ull   Page  Bas-relief  Portrait. 

BY    IS-\.\t'   II.   CR.VXT. 

"Don't    Be   Grievin'." — Coon    Song   of   Cond'ort.     New    .Music. 

\:\    WRICIll'     I'.nl.l.ES. 

Summer    Work    of   the    Hartford    Public    Library. 

\:\    C_'.\ROI.IXI-:    .\I.    lll'.WIXS.    I.IBR.\RI.\.X. 

A    Monument    to    Motherhood. — Story    of    the    Keney   .Mem.irial       1  llnstr.ited 

\;\   ci'.i  iRi;i-:    .\.   p.vkki'.r. 

The  Camera  Club  of  Hartford. —  Pictures  and    Prizes  of  .\nnual    I'.Nhihition.      llhistraled. 

In   the   Theatres. —  Development   of   .Vrtistic   Sympathy.      Illustrated. 

BY     IIEXRY   .\h.M.\XUS. 

I'armington.  Illustrated — West  Hartford —  East  Hartford —  .Men  and  the  Churches — Old  Mnnu- 
Week  Celebrations — "Hartford  High.  1006" — Heroic  Fire  Fighters — h'or  the  Summer  Stmnach's  Sake  — 
Piietry  and  Miscellany — "Some  Good  Business  Tips" — Police  Signals — Fire  .Manns,  etc..  etc. 
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"HE    WOR'     MAKIXG     A     nrRDl.K     TTMl'    To    SAVl^    XTRSE    (;iRL    AND    LIL'    BABBV 
Illiistiatiou  by  James  lirittctii,  for  "Dick  an'  Me." 


'^  Wefii^  ,#' 


HERD     OF     UL-FFALO     COWS— **SrXSET  RIDGE"  IX  THE  DISTANCE. 
rhoto    by    Ernest    Harold    Bayncs. 


A  VISIT  TO  "SUNSET  RIDGE." 

Wriltiii    f.ir     rill-    llaitfijl'il    .\liiiHlilv 

r.y    I.tl.LlAN    n.WiVKS    CRIKKIN. 

■^^m^  1  1  I'",  tirst  visit  I  made  to  Sunset  Ridge,  Mcr- 
/  '^  iden,  Xew  Hampshire,  was  in  last  October. 
^^^  when  the  early  frost  had  heightened  the 
Color  of  the  leaves.  I  reached  my  brother's  home 
about  noon  after  a  fourteen  mile  drive  from  Clare- 
mont  through  clear,  crisp  air  and  along  wonderful 
country  l;inds.  The  road  wound  for  miles  between 
woodland  and  farming  country,  down  ^nnny  slopes, 
across  sparkling  stream.s  and  up  into  hills  that 
changed  from  the  deepest  purple  into  blues,  soft 
fawns  and  rose  colors  .  The  trees  were  crimson  and 
gold  and  the  rolling  country  rich  tan  and  bronze  in 
the  sunlight,  and  deep  pur|)le  and  cobalt  in  the 
shadows.  .Vmong  the  tall  weeds  and  autumn 
(lowers  on  the  banks  that  skirted  the  roadside,  the 
slender   pencilled  stems   of  the   white   birch   stood   in 


11 

^^^^^  ^^^^^^^B^H^?^^^ 

MR.     ICK.NKST    H.\KOLU     U.WNKS    .V.XIJ     111.-^    C.UKV 

WOLF.    "UAl'NTI.KSS." 

I'hoto  by   Mrs.    Loviise  liirt   Dayncs. 

scattered  groups  and  in  white  r.inks  they  ontline<l 
the  distant  foothills.  Here  and  there  large  and 
decorative  pine  trees  rose  against  the  landscape  of 
the  sky,  like  fine  accents  in  a  Japanese  print.  Kven 
the  tumbled  down  buildings  on  the  deserted  farms, 
with    their   grayish    purple    shingled   sides   bathed   in 


the    mellow    sunlight    played    their    little    part    in    the 
color  scheme  of  Nature's  great  Mardi  Gras. 

.■\s     the    carriage     drove     to    the     side     door,     two 


•THE   PRICE  OF   LIKE." 
Photo  by   Mrs.    Louise   Bin    Bayncs. 

timber  wolves.  "Death  "  and  "Dauntless."  made  their 
appearance  at  tlie  screen  door  of  a  nearby  shed. 
They  gazed  at  me  thouglitfidly  for  a  few  moments. 
then  quietly  disappeared.  .More  noisy  and  demon- 
strative was  the  welcome  of  the  three  six  months 
old  buffaloes,  "Touiahavvk,"  "VYarwhoop"  and 
"Saucy,"  whose  breakfast  had  been  withheld  from 
them  in  order  that  I  might  see  it  served.  This 
came  first  on  the  program  after  lunch.  Each  buf- 
falo drank  three  <|uarts  of  milk  from  a  bottle  to 
which  a  huge  black  nipple  had  been  applied. 
Saucy,  the  little  cow  buffalo,  made  such  a  fuss  that 
I  had  to  give  her  a  fourth  bottle.  She  drank  half 
of  it,  and  then  taking  the  nipple  between  her  teeth 
pulled  it  as  far  as  it  would  stretch  and  let  it  fly  back. 
This  was  very  funny  to  the  onlookers,  but  it  spoiled 
my  dress,  and  made  me  look  as  though  I  had  been 
hosed  with  milk.  It  also  assured  me  that  even 
domesticated  buffaloes  have  no  table  manners,  and 
that  it  is  well  to  wear  a  raincoat  when  serving  them 
their    meals. 

During  the  next  six  weeks  I  saw  a  grc;kt  deal  of 
these  three  animals.  They  were  at  large  most  of  the 
time  and  apparently  <|uite  fearless  except  when 
startled,    at    which    t'lne    they    seenie<l    to    be    seized 
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with  a  desire  to  walk  directly  through  the  person 
who  stood  nearest  to  them. 

The  first  time  they  were  driven  after  my  arrival. 
I  was  invited  to  have  a  seat  on  tlie  box  with  the 
driver,  but  after  watching  them  hurdle  a  stonewall 
(ir  two  with  my  brother  and  a  heavy  cart,  I  decided 
that  the  nearest  hospital  was  too  far  away  to  run 
any  risk.  However,  they  behaved  so  well  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  and  trotted  and  galloped  so  obe- 
diently in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  reins,  that 
I  was  tempted  on  the  last  day  of  my  visit  to  ride 
behind  them.  They  started  out  before  I  got  in  the 
wagon  and  took  me  just  where  they  wanted  to,  and 
through  scenery  that  I  had  not  observed  before,  but 
they  traveled  so  fast  that  I  am  not  able  to  describe 
it.  Personally,  1  prefer  automobiling  even  if  it  is 
less  exciting,  more  commonplace  and  monotonous. 
One  has  to  be  a  true  sport  to  drive  behind  buffaloes 
a  second  time! 

■■Jimmie,"  the  bear,  was  not  there.  He  had  long 
since  been  banished  to  Bronx  Park,  but  his  little 
playfellow,  the  fawn,  used  to  come  up  to  the  park 
gate  to  be  petted  by  my  sister  every  few  days. 

I  missed  Jimmie  dreadfully.  I  have  never  known 
him  personally,  but  had  read  of  his  winning  ways 
and  had  always  pictured  him  in  and  about  the  house 
as  I  had  seen  him  portrayed  by  the  camera.  At 
first  it  seemed  remarkable  that  no  one  at  Sunset 
Ridge  seemed  to  have  the  same  enthusiasm  over 
Jimmie  that  I  did,  and  I  had  not  been  there  two  days 
when  1  made  up  my  mind  that  Jimmie  had  been  a 
member  of  the  family  too  long.  He  had  evidently 
worn  out  his  welcome.  Little  by  little  the  stories  of 
his  naughtiness  leaked  out.  First  and  worst,  he 
complicated  the  servant  question  which  was  a  serious 
matter,  when  one  lives  six  miles  from  the  station 
and  two  and  a  half  from  the  post  office.  Jimmie 
would  dispute  the  right  of  way  to  the  pantry  with 
the  cook  when  he  wanted  to  empty  the  molasses 
jug.  He  claimed  the  right  to  remove  the  week's 
washing  from  the  line,  so  that  he  and  tlie  pet  fnx 
could  plaj'  tug  of  war  with  the  table  linen,  and  would 
empty  the  sugar  bowl  as  often  as  it  was  filled.  He 
made  a  den  under  the  piazza  and  to  it  he  carried 
anything  he  wanted,  also  anything  tliat  he  thought 
he  might  need  in  the  future. 


Two  maids  left  withunt  warning  all  on  account 
of  the  antics  of  Jimmie.  Finally,  in  desperation, 
Mr,  Baynes  sent  for  one,  Lucy,  who  had  been  our 
hiiusekeeper  in  his  boyhood  days,  and  helped  and 
sympathized  in  his  iirst  efforts  to  collect  birds'  eggs 
and  skin  muskrats.  Lucy  never  told  tales.  She 
could  dry  and  press  a  suit  so  that  no  one  would  ever 
guess  its  owner  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and  would 
back  up  any  amount  of  disobedience,  mischief,  and 
boyish  pranks.  Lucy's  sympathies  were  always  with 
the  boy.  She  came  to  Sunset  Ridge  and  finding  that 
the  boy  had  become  a  man,  she  transferred  her  sym- 
pathies to  the  bear.  From  the  day  of  her  arrival 
Jimmie  could  do  nothing  wrong.  He  never  needed 
to  hunt  the  sugar  bowl,  for  he  ate  the  sugar  right 
out  of  the  grocer's  basket.  If  he  tore  down  the 
clothesline,  no  one  ever  heard  of  it  from  Lucy.  If 
anyone  suggested  that  he  had  committed  any  kind 
of  mischief,  Lucy  was  always  ready  to  fight  his 
battles  or  to  place  the  blame  on  "Rommy,"  the 
tame  wolf,  or  even  on  the  little  mild-eyed  fawn. 
If  he  was  actually  caught  in  the  act,  Lucy  would 
defend  him  by  saying;  "Well,  he's  only  a  little  fel- 
Itiw.  Remember,  Master  Harold,  you  were  a  boy 
yourself  once." 

When  not  with  his  animals  my  brother  spends 
most  of  his  time  tramping  in  the  woods  and  watching 
the  deer,  the  wild  boar,  the  buffalo  herd,  and  other 
large  game  that  inhabit  the   Blue   Mountain  forests. 

"He's  a  strange  man,  that  brother  of  yours."  one 
of  the  guides  said  to  me,  "He  has  ways  with  him 
that  only  the  animals  understand.  They  won't  hurt 
him  when  they  would  kill  me,  and  I  am  always  good 
to  them,  too.  I  don't  understand  him  very  well, 
but  they  do." 

It  was  late  in  November  when  I  left  Sunset  Ridge. 
The  leaves  had  fallen,  and  the  air  was  cold.  The 
night  before  I  went  away,  I  sat  in  my  bedroom 
window  long  after  the  lamps  were  out,  watching  the 
first  flurry  of  snow  whiten  the  ground.  I  saw  a 
dark  figure  pass  into  the  half  light  and  recognized 
my  brother  Harold  in  his  brown  corduroys  and 
slouch  hat.  He  crossed  the  road,  unlocked  the  .gate, 
r.nd  I  watched  him  disappear  into  the  depths  of  t'le 
Blue  Mountain  Forest.  I  looked  at  my  watc'i  and 
it  was  quarter  to  twelve,  and  I  thought  of  Kijding's 
Miiwgli    stealing   i>ut   to   watch   the    Elephant    I  >ance. 
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"Easy  All!" 
"Easy  all!"  rings  out  the  order. 

And  the  muscles  cease  to  strain, 
And  the  swing  of  oars  in  rowlocks 

Stops  the  rhythmical  refrain. 
And  the  sinking  heart  beats  freely. 

And  the  spent  breath  comes  again. 

"Easy  all!"   O,  joyous  mandate 
To  the  strugglers  on  Life's  flood, 

Be  it  but  a  passing  respite, 

For  the   brain,  and  strength,   and   blood, 

Though  far  distant  be  the  guerdon: 
Fame  or  wealth  or  livelihood! 

When  the  summer  sunshine  brijjhtens 

Grimy  street  and  sullen  wall. 
From  the  strips  of  azure  heaven 

Seems  to  come  the  kindly  call: 
"Rest  a  while,  ye  weary  toilers. 

Drop  your  oars,  and  easy  all!" 

—Pall  Mali  Gazette. 


OLD-HOME    WEEK    CELEBRATIONS. 

^^^•'jk  S  tlie  value  of  Old-Hume  Week,  in  reawak- 
_/^  ening  an  interest  in  the  liome  town 
^  ^  ^  among  its  absent  sons  and  daughters,  is 
being  demonstrated  more  and  more  forcibly  year  by 
year,  the  observances  are  becoming  more  general 
throughout  New  England.  The  idea  of  this  excel- 
lent custom  was  originated  by  Governor  Rollins  in 
Xew  Hampshire  a  few  years  ago.  That  state  and 
Massachusetts  have  made  much  nf  it  with  most 
pleasant  and  profitable  results. 

Largely  from  what  these  states  have  done  in 
making  known  the  best  methods  of  organizing  as- 
sociations and  of  arranging  and  carrying  out  interest- 
ing programs,  communities  alive  to  the  desirability 
•  if  awakening  and  rekindling  an  interest  in  their 
advantages  and  needs  have  readily  recognized  liow 
a  pleasant  week  of  home  gatherings  and  reunions 
can  be  coupled  with  some  very  practical  work  for 
the  permanent  benefit  of  the  town,  socially  and 
industrially.  .And  so  the  old-home  week  has  rapidly 
.grown  in  popularity  and  observance  from  the  hills 
of  Xew  Hampshire,  through  New  England  and  far 
beyond,  even  out  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Connecticut  has  not  as  yet  taken  hold  of  it  very 
actively  or  sj'stematically.  It  could  do  so  to  ad- 
vantage; especially  to  the  advantage  of  some  of  its 
smaller  cities  and  towns.  The  state  abounds  in  old 
towns  rich  in  historical  associations  of  far  more 
than  local  interest,   such   as  would  attract  strangers 


from  afar  as  well  as  absent  sons  and  daughters,  if 
properly   represented   in   well   arranged   programs. 

Many  other  Connecticut  towns,  and  there  are 
several  closely  suburban  to  Hartford  notable  among 
the  enterprising,  progressive  towns  of  this  class,  are 
well  justified  in  celebrating  their  successes  in  modern 
undertakings  in  the  line  of  rural  betterment. 

Old-home  week  celebrations  can  be  made  taste- 
ful and  very  effective  means  for  letting  the  world 
know  of  the  good  things  to  be  found  in  a  community 
that  may  be  suffering  either  from  local  lack  of  self- 
appreciation  or  outside  lack  of  information  and 
consequent   indifference  and   neglect. 

The  organization  of  local  old-home  week  associa- 
tions should  be  of  the  simplest  character,  providing 
for  a  list  of  committees  broad  and  varied  enough 
to  cover  a  liberal  field  of  instruction  as  to  local 
conditions  and  a  cordial  but  not  necessarily  expen- 
sive supply   of  pleasant   hospitalities. 

Committees  and  individuals  new  to  old-home  week 
work  may  find  something  of  assistance  to  them  in 
the  following  suggestions.  The  writer,  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  old-home  week 
state  association  of  Massachusetts,  finds  that  among 
those  having  experience  in  arranging  these  celebra- 
tions they  are  considered  as  desirable  features. 

One  of  the  first  steps  is  to  try  to  get  the  town  at 
an  annual  or  special  meeting  to  appropriate  a  certain 
sum  for  the  celebration  and  then  to  solicit  personal 
subscriptions.  For  the  opening  night  huge  bonfires 
on  adjacent  hill  tops  make  very  attractive  lights  of 
welcome.  The  Saturday  night  preceding  old-home 
week  Sunday  is  a  good  time  for  these  and  other 
illuminations. 

Towns  which  have  no  other  plans  for  old-home 
week  exercises  should  at  least  see  that  special  church 
services  appropriate  to  the  week  are  held  on  Sunday. 
Sermons  by  former  pastors,  old-time  music,  church 
roll  calls,  reunions  and  lunches  on  the  church  lawn 
and  greetings  from  the  children  are  among  the 
things  which  can  be  considered  for  cither  union 
or  individual  Sunday  services.  The  latter  arc  gen- 
erally preferable,  for  home-comers  enjoy  attending 
once  more  the  church  they  were  brought  up  in. 

It  is  usual,  when  an  entire  week  of  celebration  is 
announced,  to  have  the  concluding  exercises  on 
Friday.  It  is  quite  customary  to  have  only  two  days 
of  formal  exercises,  including  Sunday.  The  rest  of 
the  time  being  given  to  visiting,  driving,  family 
reunions,  excursions,  etc. 

In  making  out  an  elaborate  program  for  a  celebra- 
tion some  of  the  following  features  can  be  adopted 
to  advantage.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
features  suggested  by  the  Massachusetts  association: 
Sunrise  salutes  and  ringing  of  bells;  public  meeting 
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Ill  lown  Iwill  or  other  .suitable  place,  with  addresses 
by  former  residents  and  special  guests,  music,  read- 
ing's, singing,  reading  of  original  poems,  reading  of 
letters  from  former  residents  unable  to  be  present, 
etc.;  lawn  parties;  special  musical  and  literary 
exercises  and  parades  for  the  children— this  is  an 
important  feature  and  one  which  should  be  intro- 
duced in  every  celebration;  band  concerts;  evening 
illuminations;  athletic  sports;  marking  of  historic 
sites  by  tablets;  decoration  of  private  residences, 
stores  and  public  buildings;  arches  of  welcome  m 
streets;  clambakes,  corn-roasts,  etc. 

Of  course  a  public  dinner  will  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  any  important  old-home  week  cele- 
bration. An  outdoor  basket  picnic  is  frequently 
substituted  fur  the  more  formal  public  dinner.  In 
either  case  addresses  and  other  suitable  exercises 
are  to  lie  expected.  The  old-home  week  basket 
|)icnic  is  very  popular  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
pulilic  dinner  ur  picnic  gives  excellent  opportunities 
for  extending  inexpensive  hospitalities,  and  with  its 
accompaniments  is  very  litting  for  the  closing  day 
iif   an   iild  honu-   week   in   llio    counlry. 


MEN   AND  THE  CHURCHES. 
A  Secular  View. 

/^■*2  .\'   hi>   famous   letter  to 'the   public  on   the   suh- 

nl  ject  of  the  unity  of  Christendom,  written  in 
^  1896,  Mr.  Gladstone  expresses  his  profound 
aiul  thankful  satisfaction  over  the  progressive  ad- 
vance in  the  work  of  the  church,  as  he  had  viewed 
it  during  the  past  half  century  and  more;  an  advance, 
which  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  says. 
"has  not  been  confined  to  doctrine,  but  has  extended 
to  christian  life  and  all  its  workings." 

That  cliurch,  he  says,  brought  "from  a  state  ex- 
ternally of  halcyon  calm,  but  inwardly  of  deep  stag- 
nation," through  "external  storms"  and  "peculiar 
and  searching  forms  of  trial,"  is  experiencing  an 
enlarged  vitality,  and,  "though  even  now  by  no 
means  exempt  from  internal  dissensions,"  she  finds 
warrant  for  bright  hopes  of  being  able  to  contribute 
her  share  "towards  a  consummation  uf  the  work  of 
the  gospel  in  the  world."  In  the  last  pages  of  "The 
Story  of  Gladstone's  Life,"  by  Justin  McCarthy, 
these  are  given  with  others  as  the  religious  observa- 
tions of  "the  grand  old  man"  in  the  calm  of  his  re- 
tired and  closing  earthly  life. 

Among  the  faults  which  tended  to  the  stagnation 
of  that  church,  this  observant  christian  statesman 
in  his  latest  words  to  the  world  conspicuously  men- 
tions these;  "The  insufficient  exhibition  of  the 
person  and  the  work  of  the  Redeemer,  the  coldness 
and  deadncss  as  well  as  the  infreciuency  of  public 
worship"  and  "the  gradual  efTacement  of  church 
observance  from  personal  and  daily  life." 

To  a  man  of  secular  occupation  the  above  ex- 
pressions are  full  of  meaning.  They  are  especially 
suggestive  at  this  time  when  the  clergy,  the  press 
and  the  people  are  discussing  with  such  unwonted 
but  encouraging  earnestness  the  causes  for  the  no- 
ticeable decrease  in  church  attendance  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  the  desired  churcli  support.  <>r 
creating  and  maintaining  an  interest  in  church  wurk. 


esiiecially   among  the   men   uf   the   .-iveragc   parisli   or 
community. 

Neglect  and  ill-balance,  not  dogma  in  recent  years, 
have  weakened  the  church's  hold  upon  the  people. 
The  neglect  to  hold  up  constantly  to  view  the  high- 
est model  of  manhood  as  well  as  the  highest  type 
of  divinity,  not  excessive  consideration  of  doctrines, 
has  been  one  great  cause  for  the  exhibition  of  ap- 
parent indifference  among  men  burdened  with  trying 
cares  and  responsibilities  while  striving  to  maintain 
an  honest  life  in  a  dishonest  world. 

There  are  noble-hearted  men  everywhere,  in  busi- 
ness circles,  in  professional  life  and  in  the  ranks  of 
honorable  labor,  who  would  take  the  divine  yoke 
gladly  upon  their  shoulders,  not  waiting  even  to 
ask  if  it  be  easy  or  whether  the  burden  be  heavy  or 
light,  could  they  but  feel  sure  of  learning  of  Him 
and  of  having  constant  encouragement  until  the 
promised  rest  should  come  to  their  tempted,  care- 
worn and  troubled  souls. 

In  making  much  of  the  divinity  has  not  too  little 
been  made  of  the  humanity  of  the  divine-human 
model?  Has  there  not  been  an  ill-balancing  of  the 
two  glorious  and  uplifting  elements  of  the  sublime 
and  only  perfect  character?  In  giving  expression 
to  our  reverent  and  tender  sympathy  and  devout 
gratitude  for  his  sacrifice  and  suffering,  have  we  had 
kept  before  us  admiringly  enough  the  superb  beauty, 
the  grand  manliness,  the  splendid  heroism  and  the 
supreme  nobility  of  the  boy  before  the  elders;  the 
man  bringing  comfort  to  the  home  in  Bethany  and 
being  comforted  there;  the  hero  that  could  turn  his 
back  upon  all  the  temptations  a  world  could  offer, 
could  fearlessly  rebuke  the  hypocrites,  drive  the 
money  changers  from  the  temple  and  sweetly  bless 
the  little  children  who  sought  him  gladly  and  trust- 
fully? 

Have  we  pictured  clearly  enough  the  man  so 
attractive  in  word  and  manner  and  so  lovable,  "the 
first  true  gentleman  that  ever  lived,"  that  though  he 
claimed  no  place  as  his  own  wherein  to  lay  his  head, 
he  needed  none,  for  the  home  of  peasant  and  ruler 
alike  were  open  to  him — the  king  of  kings,  so  noble 
that  he  could  die  for  men  and  so  great-hearted  that 
he  could  leave  his  crucifiers  with  a  benediction;  and 
with  an  everlasting  blessing  a  world  that  cruelly 
rejected  him? 

Women  are  naturally  more  spiritual  in  their  tastes 
and  longings  than  are  men;  more  drawn,  perhaps, 
by  sympathy  for  suffering  and  reverence  for  divinity. 
Hence  more  spiritual  women  than  practical  men  in 
the  churches.  The  boy  admires  bravery  and  adores 
a  hero,  whom  he  would  follow  loyally  and  with  en- 
thusiasm; while  meaning  well,  he  may  not  appreciate 
a  divinity  until  he  has  first  learned  to  enshrine  it  in 
his  manly  young  heart  as  a  hero,  and  so  has  natur- 
ally come  to  reverence  and  to  worship  it.  The  girl's 
divinity  is  her  hero;  the  boy's  hero  will  become  his 
divinity.  Hence  more  devoted  girls  than  willing 
boys  in  the  Sunday  school;  more  women  teachers 
than  men  teachers. 

The  instruction  books  commonly  found  in  Sunday 
schools  are  as  a  rule  of  very  inferior  character,  as 
compared  with  the  school-books  which  the  same 
pupils  are  accustomed  to  use  in  the  public  schools. 
Tlic  portraiture  in  some  of  them,  or  the  imaginary 
outline  pictures  of  biblical  characters,  would  "queer" 
the  art  columns  of  the  most  ordinary  secular  news- 
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paper.  Few  publishers  of  secular  books,  outside  the 
realm  of  caricature,  would  venture  to  perpetrate  such 
libels  on  dignified  personalities. 

These  alleged  illustrations  and  the  commonplace. 
iiamby-i)amby  illustrative  stories  accompanying  them 
can  hardly  appeal  strongly  to  discerning,  manly  boys; 
wliile  they  must  be  more  of  a  trial  than  a  help  to 
the  sweet  faith  of  girlhood,  with  its  growing  taste 
for  the  beautiful  and  true. 

Let  us  sec  how  some  of  the  illustrations  in  Sunday 
school  instruction  books  may  stand  "the  parallel" 
test.  Here  are  two  taken  from  one  of  these  books. 
They  are  from  a  series  widely  used  in  bible  study 
among  churches  of  New  Kngland,  and  perhaps  else- 
where. The  number  from  which  the  pictures  are 
taken  is  the  number  current  in  the  month  of  this 
writing.  May.  The  book  was  taken  up  haphazard  by 
the  writer  and  they  are  two  nut  of  the  hrst  four  of 
the  same  size  upon  which  his  eyes  rested  as  he 
glanced  over  the  pages.  They  arc  not  unfair  repre- 
sentations of  the  quality  of  protraiture  used  in  these 
books. 

The  first  picture  is  used  to  illustrate  I'aul  and 
Silas  in  prison  in  Philippi.  The  second  picture  is 
from  the  lesson  immediately  following  and  in  tlie 
book  it  appears  only  four  pages  from  the  other. 
Silas  is  presumably  the  figure  on  the  right  in  each 
picture.  From  the  bible  story  it  would  appear  that 
probably  only  a  few  days  elapsed  between  the  events 
which  inspired  the  illustrations.  In  the  first  picture 
Silas  appears  to  be  a  rough,  bearded  man  of  sixty 
or  more  years;  in  the  second  a  frightened,  beardless 
youth  of  perhaps  sixteen.  If  reversed  in  time  and 
position,  possibly  the  pictures  might  serve  appropri- 
ately in  a  "before  and  after  using"  advertisement. 
They  could  hardly  be  considered  as  used  appropri- 
ately, or  with  due  respect  to  the  discernment  of  child- 
hood, in  a  book  intended  to  inculcate  the  importance 
of  trutlilulness  among  other  good  things. 


and  literature  can  produce  than  works  intended  for 
liiblical   instruction? 

The  modern  nature  study  books  kindle  and  stim- 
ulate an  enthusiasm  for  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  nature,  in  the  healthy  minded  boy.  Can  anyone 
imagine  that  the  ordinary  Sunday  school  instruction 
books  have  a  like  influence  in  their  still  more  exalted 
sphere?  Is  it  surprising  that  the  boy  follows  his 
most  attractive  guide  into  the  fields  and  woods, 
rather  than  an  unattractive  method  of  instruction 
which  aims  to  lead  him  into  the  church?  Inferior 
tools  and  appliances  do  not  inspire  apprentices  and 
students  to  devote  more  time  and  thought  to  their 
trades  and  professions  than  custom  and  good  form 
require;  and  boys  in  the  Sunday  school  become  men 
by  and  by,  with  or  without  strong  church  tendencies. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  men  are  growing  in- 
different to  the  character  and  teachings  of  Christ. 
The  reverse  is  very  markedlj'  true.  .A  man  who  is 
about  among  business  men  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
country  will  today  find  a  willingness  and  even  an 
eagerness  among  men  of  all  beliefs,  or  among  men  of 
no  professed  belief,  to  talk  of  Christ  in  plain  con- 
versation. Xcver  before  was  that  character  so  prom- 
inent in  the  thoughts  of  progressive  men  as  it  is 
today;  never  so  admired  and  respected. 

The  churches  that  are  most  successful,  b.itli  from 
spiritual  and  material  standpoints,  and  tho^e  which 
have  in  their  congregation  the  largest  percentage  of 
men,  whatever  be  the  denomination,  are  those 
which  arc  bringing  Christ  most  clearly,  attractively 
and  practically  into  personal  and  every  day  life.  The 
hearts  of  men  and  women  are  turning  to  him 
warmly  as  never  before.  Their  souls  are  craving 
his  guiding  and  uplifting  hand  to  lead  them  over  hard 
places,  to  quiet  the  troubled  waters  and  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  beneath  the  waves  they  have  ventured 
to  tread  with   faltering  faith. 


Paul  and  Silas  in  Prison. 


Paul  and  Silas  Leaving  Tlic&salonica. 


The  pictures  as  here  given  are  exact  photographic 
reproductions,  including  titles  of  pictures,  with  the 
exceptidii  that  they  are  reduced  in  size  one-fourth  by 
the  camera.  The  title  of  the  publication  from  which 
they  are  taken  is  .Xnc  Tcslamoil  Heroes.  The  fol- 
lowing explanatory  titles  also  appear  on  the  title 
page:  "Boys'  and  Girls'  Monthly."  ".'\postolic 
Leaders'   Scries." 

Contrast  these  instruction  books  with  the  artistic 
typography,  the  beautiful  illustrations  and  the  care- 
fully written  text  of  nature  books,  such  as  the  child 
delights  in  and  finds  .-ibundantly  at  hand  in  these 
days;  in  all  stay;es  of  h's  development,  from  nursery 
and  kindergarten  to  camp  life  and  high  school.  Is 
there  anytliiii.g  more  worthy  of  the  very  best  that  art 
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THE  FOLDED  BANK  BILL. 

r  .1  Sunday  morning  communion  service  nit 
^ 'iig  ago,  in  a  prominent  Hartford  church, 
'as  the  sacramental  bread  was  being  passed 
an  elderly  gentleman  of  courtenus  bearing  in  which 
there  was  a  pleasing  bal.ince  c>f  the  iild-time  and  the 
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iiKHlcrn.  of  the  reverential  and  the  familiar,  reached 
cut  his  hand,  but  in.stead  of  taking  the  proflfcrcd 
bread  wanted  tu  drop  a  folded  bank  bill  upon  the 
plate. 

.\ftcr  a  long  life  well  filled  with  useful  activities, 
in  failing  health,  his  mind  was  losing  its  long-time 
vigorous  grasp  and  beginning  to  take  its  rest. 
People  said  the  bright,  good  man  was  losing  his 
mind;  while  it  really  was  simply  resting  a  little  be- 
fore preparing  to  grasp  far  greater  things  than  this 
world  had  been  able  to  offer  even  to  him. 

He  was  living  much  in  simple  memories;  and 
memory  to  him  was  kind.  He  had  always  been  a 
generous  giver;  giving  had  become  a  secret  habit 
with  him.  And  so  he  would  give  to  the  sacramental 
plate  instead  of  seeking  blessing  from  it  for  himself. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  May,  in  the  same  church, 
public  services  were  held  in  memory  of  one  of  Hart- 
ford's noblest  men,  known,  honored  and  loved  all 
over  the  city  .md  throughout  the  state,  Hon.  James 
Leland  Howard,  successful  business  man,  philan- 
thropist. Lieutenant-Governor  of  Connecticut  and 
above  all  a  man  among  men  ever  ready  with  a  help- 
ing hand  that  was  skillful,  strong  and  tru->. 

At  a  communion  service  in  church  or  in  the  busy 
marts  of  a  city,  to  whose  interests  he  was  ever  loyal 
and  devoted,  while  his  mind  was  resting  or  while 
in  its  greatest  activity,  here  was  a  man  whose  heart 
was  ever  graciously  proving  that  "it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive," 


W'hctluT  the  tenijiest  lull  or  blow. 
Whether  the  currents  ebb  or  flow. 
Whether  the  future  smiles  or  no. 
Whether  the  harvest  blight  or  grow. 
Whether  the  years  are  swift  or  slow. 
In  days  of  joy  or  days  of  woe. 
In  future  high  or  future  low. 
This  be  my  creed  for  friend  or  foe — 
Gather  the  roses  as  you  go. 

— Selected. 


FOR  THE  SUMMER  STOMACH'S  SAKE. 

■^im^  lIliRl'.  are  days  in  the  parched  and  heated 
1^ '^  summer  time  when  "accidents  will  happen 
^^^  in  the  best  regulated"  stomach;  exhausting, 
sickening  days  when  the  bravest,  most  daring  and 
most  loyal  stomach  weakens  and  is  temporarily  in 
open  rebellion  or  sullen  revolt  against  pretty  much 
everything  in  the  line  of  food  and  drink.  In  this 
abnormal  condition  the  fondest  viands  are  looked 
upon  with  aversion  and  disdain. 

A  disheartening  sense  of  a  vapid  vacuity  or  a  dis- 
tressing goneness,  results  from  this  revolt,  if  pro- 
longed beyond  two  or  three  customary  meal  hours. 
We  have  all  experienced  them — the  days  when  the 
thought  of  eating  was  a  burden  and  the  thought  of 
not  eating  a  disturber  of  the  health  conscience. 

Here  are  two  or  three  simple  things,  tested  in  a 
rugged  camp  life  in  the  country  and  in  a  sweltering 
summer  existence  in  the  city,  which  if  tried  may 
pleasantly  coax  your  loathing  appetite  again  to 
keenly  wait  on  a  good  digestion,  temporarily  dis- 
couraged perhaps  in  a  struggle  with  unfamiliar  sum- 
mer resort  concoctions. 

Try  some  fresh,  cool  buttermilk;  plenty  of  it.     It 


will  Ik-  all  the  better  if  you  can  get  it  from  the 
farmhouse  churn  instead  of  from  the  general  cream- 
ery. In  the  former  case  more  healthful  nutriment 
remains  in  it  than  the  creamery  process  leaves. 
Next  to  water  it  is  the  cheapest  wholesome  drink 
known,  at  the  place  of  its  production.  On  the  farm 
it  is  commonly  given  away  for  personal  or  house- 
hold uses  and  is  freely  fed  to  poultry  and  animals. 
At  the  creamery  it  is  considered  worth  about  one 
cent   a   gallon. 

Campers  will  find  it  excellent  for  use  in  cooking 
certain  articles.  In  making  johnny-cake,  pancakes, 
flapjacks,  etc.,  buttermilk  is  by  far  the  best  thing  in 
the  milk  line  that  can  be  used.  It  gives  a  slight 
tartishness  to  the  cakes,  which  relieves  them  of 
their  too  common  doughy  flatness  and  is  very  appe- 
tizing, especially  in  hot  weather.  It  also  makes 
them  more  readily  and  agreeably  digestible,  seem- 
ing to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  over-abundance 
of  sweetness  in  the  form  of  maple  syrup,  etc.,  wliich 
these  breakfast  tempters  are  apt  to  lure  to  their 
plates,   in  which  to   float  themselves   abandonedly. 

Buttermilk  drinking  suddenly  became  very  popular 
in  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  when  some  fashion- 
able leader  with  common  sense  became  a  benefactor 
to  his  or  her  set,  or  to  that  part  of  it  given  over  to 
high  living  and  resentful  stomachs,  and  incorporated 
buttermilk  among  the  beverages  approved  of  fashion. 
It  came  to  be  known  among  excessive  drinkers  and 
\ictinis  of  the  night  gorge  that  buttermilk  is  a  most 
grateful  cooler  and  soother  to  a  fevered  and  irritated 
stomach  "the  morning  after."  A  large  and  regular 
demand  was  created  for  this  previously  neglected 
product  of  the  churn,  not  only  to  be  taken  as  a 
morning  comforter  and  reviver,  but  also  as  a  health- 
ful summer  drink  for  general  family  use. 

It  is  now  regarded  as  a  requisite  in  the  most 
fashionable  drinking  places,  notably  in  the  "tender- 
loin" and  "Murray  Hill"  districts,  and  is  almost 
invariably  to  be  found  in  the  retail  establishments  of 
first  class  dealers  in  dairy  products  throughout  New- 
York.  In  the  saloons  it  sells  for  five  cents  a  glass; 
at  the  dairy  stores  for  about  three  cents  a  quart. 

On  a  hot  summer's  day  when  a  thirst  almost  un- 
quenchable is  on  and  the  appetite  is  wholly  off.  few 
things  seem  more  grateful  to  one  familiar  with  them 
than  a  pitcher  of  cool,  fresh  buttermilk  and  a  plate 
garnished  with  green,  holding  a  tempting,  snowy- 
white  specimen  of  the  buttermilk's  cool  solidified 
cousin,  the  cottage  cheese.  Field  strawberries  also 
on  the  table  with  the  dew  still  on  them;  the  fra- 
gance  of  clover  blossom  and  new-mown  hay  coming 
in  at  the  open  window,  with  the  rollicking  song  of 
the  jolly  bobolink  and  the  rippling  of  the  trout 
stream  are  pleasing  nature  allies  in  leading  an  abused 
or  cranky  stomach  to  forget  its  grievances. 

Whether  you  have  "the  stomach  of  an  ostrich"  or 
that  of  a  dyspeptic  fairy,  ask  your  physician  about 
buttermilk.  .\sk  him  if  it  isn't  better  for  you  and 
the  little  ones  just  now  to  think  more  about  butter- 
milk and  bobolinks  than  about  angels  and  angel 
food.  If  he  says  buttermilk  is  all  right  for  you, 
then  ask  the  farmer's  wife  to  save  j'ou  sonic  on 
churning  day;  or  if  you  are  in  the  city  speak  to  your 
milkman  about  it. 

Hid  you  ever  indulge  in  a  "clam  cocktail?"  Don't 
fear  to  confess  it  if  you  have — nor  to  try  it  if  you 
have  not.     It  is  not  nearly  so  wicked  as  its  name;  in 
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fact  it's  not  wicked  at  all,  just  sprightly  and  health- 
ful and  one  of  the  best  bracers  for  a  weak  and  dis- 
ci mlcntcd  sloniacli  that  can  be  imagined. 

The  name  sounds  about  as  wild  as  anything  that 
selfrespecting  type  is  willing  to  associate  with.  The 
drink  itself  is  strictly  a  temperance  one,  being 
nothing  more  of  an  intoxicant  than  is  produced  by 
the  modest  and  mild-mannered  clam.  It  is  simply 
cold  clam  juice  with  a  sijrinkling  of  red  pepper  and 
lemon,  or  other  spices  and  flavoring.  When  the 
summer  stomach  is  weakened  by  its  rebellion  and 
goneness  alcoholic  stimulants  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. It  is  just  the  time  of  all  others  to  leave  them 
alone.  Try  a  "clam  cocktail"  at  such  a  time  and 
thank  anyone  you  choose  for  suggesting  it;  you  will 
thank  your  lucky  stars  anyway  for  having  substituted 
it  for  alcoholic  drinks  or  <|uack  medicines. 

A  glass  of  frozen  bouillon,  or  bouillon  made  thick 


and  cooled  until  it  is  of  a  jelly-like  consistency, 
eaten  with  crisp  salted  crackers  furnishes  a  nutritiou.s 
midday  lunch  on  a  hot  summer  day.  It  will  often 
tempt  the  appetite  and  furnish  an  ample  meal. 
When  one  feels  it  almost  impossible  to  think  of  any- 
thing than  can  be  eaten,  this  will  frc(iucntly  be 
enjoyed  with  a  hearty  and  healthful  relish  and  a 
delightfully  cooling  and  satisfying  effect,  after  once 
trying  it. 

We  are  not  proficient  cooks  enough  to  tell  you 
just  how  to  make  good  bouillon  and  properly  thicken 
it;  but  any  good  housekeeper  knows  how  to  make 
beef  tea  and  understands  more  or  less  the  mysteries 
of  jellying.  We  only  know  wc  have  eaten  it  in  a 
first  class  down-town  restaurant  in  the  city  on  many 
a  hot  day  in  summer  and  have  always  found  it  re- 
freshing and  good.  It  was  nicely  flavored;  we  think 
with   lemon. 
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Keep   A-goin'! 

If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose, 

Keep   a-goin'! 
If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows. 

Keep   a-goin'! 

'Taint  no  use  to  sit  and  whine. 
When  the  fish  ain't  on  your  line, 
Bait  your  hook  and  keep  on  tryin', 
Keep   a-goin'! 


When  it  looks  like  all  is  u)). 

Keep   a-goin'! 
Drain  the  sweetness  from   the  cup. 

Keep   a-goin'! 

See  the  wild  birds  cm  the  wing! 
Hear  the  bells  that  sweetly  ring! 
When  you  feel  like  singin', — sing! 
Keep  a-goin'! 

— Sing-Siiig  Slur  of  Hof'C. 
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A  MONUMENT  TO  MOTHERHOOD. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
Hy    GEORGE   A.    PARKER. 

/^^■rtr  1"  there  is  one  niemorial  place  more  than 
nl  another  where  tlie  Motherhood  Club  of 
*^  Hartford  ought  reverentlj  to  lay  a  wreath 
or  garland  on  Decoration  Day,  that  place  is  in  the 
sweetly  suggestive  precints  of  the  Keney  Memorial. 
This  shaft  rises  from  the  site  <if  a  home  in  which  a 
mother  struggled  alone  to  rear  her  boys,  and  through 
the  hardships  so  common  and  yet  not  less  hard 
because  common,  trained  her  sons  to  grow  into 
broad,  high-minded  men.  and  saw  them  stand 
among  the  noblest  in   the  land. 

Many  a  mother  has  had  the  same  struggles, 
struggles  which  a  man  would  have  given  up,  but 
which  the  mother's  love  carries  through.  It  is  but 
natural  that  Walter  and  Henry  Keney  should  have 
loved  such  a  mother.  It  is  grand  they  saw  fit  to 
erect  this  monument  to  her  memory  and,  through 
her,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  all  motherhood. 

It  is  the  first  public  monument  ever  erected  in 
this  world  to  a  woman,  simply  because  she  was  a 
true,  self-sacrificing,  loving  mother.  Many  mon- 
uments have  been  erected  to  women  who  have  filled 
some  special  mission,  like  Queen  Victoria  and  Joan 
of  Arc,  but  here  was  a  woman  who  did  only  what 
thousands  of  women  have  always  done,  are  now 
doing,  and  always  will  do.  Being  left  a  widow  she 
went  bravely  forward  without  shrinking  to  her  un- 
cqualed  task,  without  aid  except  from  him  who 
never  forgets  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

How  true  it  is  that  the  most  common  things  are 
the  most  beautiful,  and  every  day  struggles  of  life 
the  grandest  of  all.  What  could  be  more  fitting 
that  that  a  memorial  should  be  erected  on  this  spot 
to   widowed   motherhood? 

A  monument  or  memorial  to  be  worthy  of  a  i)lace 
in  any  community  must,  in  some  degree  or  in  some 
way,  have  an  influence  similar  to  that  which  the 
person  whom  it  commemorates  would  have  were  he 
or  she  present.  H  it  were  desired  to  commemorate 
a  great  capacity  to  do  things,  then  a  building  through 
whose  portals  feet  would  pass  in  and  out  would 
have  been  suitable.  But  that  was  not  this  mother's 
struggle;    hers    was    the    ability    to    stand    alone,    to 


buffet  and  bailie  the  storms  of  life  in  the  alunencss 
of  widowhood.  And  how  well  this  monument  tells 
that;  slender  in  its  proportion  yet  with  an  abun- 
dance of  strength  to  resist  all  storms,  with  lines  and 
surfaces  religious  in  their  significance,  characteristic 
of   this   mother. 

Structures  that  gratify  some  material  need  can 
never  give,  purely  and  simply,  expression  to  a 
spiritual  force.  That  such  forces  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  expressed  in  the  decorations  of  buildings  is 
the   gift   of  architecture. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  expression  of 
that  which  was  best  in  the  civil  war,  is  the  Hartford 
Soldiers'  Memorial  .\rch.  One  can  stand  before 
it  ff>r  hours  and  always  find  new  meanings,  new 
beauties,  and  however  often  it  may  be  seen,  it  never 
fails  to  produce  a  feeling  of  patriotism.  It  seems 
impossible  that  a  mass  of  stone  could  be  so  put 
together  as  to  become  a  living  force  of  patriotic 
inspiration,  and  yet  it  is. 

.'\nd  here  is  another  memorial,  is  another  mass  of 
stone,  so  put  together  as  to  produce  a  different  in- 
spiration, a  different  living  force,  yet  none  the  less 
important,  equally  as  universal,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  sweetest  forces  of  human  life,  the  mother's  love. 
If  a  young  woman  finds  here  a  new  glory  in  her 
young  motherhood,  if  the  weary  hearted  gains  rest 
and  strength  from  its  presence,  if  the  despairing 
and  forsaken  gather  from  it  new  inspiration  and 
courage,  then  indeed  the  Keney  Memorial  is  ful- 
filling its  mission  and  changes  from  being  merely  a 
plot  of  ground  and  a  pile  of  stones,  into  a  monument 
of  live  influences,  hallowed  by  the  association  of 
lives  true  and  noble,  like  unto  hers  who  fought  her 
battles  and   gained  her  victories  here. 

That  it  will  do  all  this  depends  upon  whether  the 
architect,  and  those  who  have  had  this  matter  in 
charge,  have  caught  the  inspiration  of  struggling 
womanhood  crowned  with  success;  whether  they 
were  masters  of  all  needed  details  of  expression.  If 
they  were,  and  it  seems  as  if  they  were,  then  as  time 
takes  away  the  rawness  of  the  quarry  from  its 
stones,  as  ivies  cling  and  climb  oxer  its  sides,  as 
plant  life  softly  and  beautifully  blends  it  with  the 
surroundings,  this  monument  will  appear  in  its 
wholeness  and  become  a  living  force  in  the  better 
.growth  nf  woman's  life;  a  beautiful  memorial  to 
which  she  will  go  for  comfort  and  inspiration  and 
it  will  be  one  of  the  helpful  glories  of  Hartford. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Written  for  The   Hartford   Monthly 

r.y    WINKIICI.I)    S.    TL'CKiCK,    Supervisor    of    Manual 

Training    in    New    Britain    Public    Schools. 

^^'Ti  "^  I'll  coniinunity  is  tin;  need  of  industrial 
ni       education    inure    generally    felt    than    in    this 

*^  cosmopolitan  beehive  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise; in  \cw  Britain  where  industry  is  everywhere 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  predominate.  In  the 
midst  of  sucli  surroundings  a  manual  training  de- 
partment in  our  Central  Grammar  Scliool  has  been 
instituted. 

This  is  not  a  trade  school;  the  distinction  should 
not  be  overlooked.  A  trade  school  aims  to  teach 
thoroughly  any  one  of  the  many  trades  as  rapidly 
as  the  student's  ability  will  permit.  No  instruction 
is  given  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  the  chosen 
trade.  Obviously  the  choice  of  occupation  must 
be  made  .m  entering  the  school.  If  experience 
demonstrates  that  the  choice  is  unfortunate,  a  change 
necessarily  involves  considerable  loss  of  time.  If 
a  boy  begins  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade  and  dis- 
covers after  a  time  that  he  has  special  aptitude  for 
sign  painting,  the  time  spent  at  the  bench  will  not 
shorten  the  period  reiiuired  to  accpiire  skill  with 
the  brush.  The  functions  of  a  trade  school  are 
strictly  special;  general  education  docs  not  fall 
within  its  scope. 

The  manual  training  school  on  the  contrary  teaches 
the  elements  of  meclianic  arts  primarily  on  account 
of  their  educational  value,  just  as  arithmetic  and 
geometry  are  taught.  It  does  not  have  vocational 
ends  directly  in  view,  but  the  manu.il   dexterity  and 


the  knowledge  of  tools,  materials,  drafting  and 
methods  of  construction  actiuired  at  school  serve  to 
advance  boys  many  stages  toward  the  mastery  of 
any  trade. 

The  combined  experiences  of  classroom  and  tlie 
workshop  enable  boys  to  form  correct  judgment 
concerning  their  fitness  for  a  given  employment. 
Moreover  their  elementary  but  systematic  knowledge 
of  llie  mechanic  arts  gives  them  the  same  advantage 
ill  dealing  with  the  difficult  problems  of  any  trade 
that  a  liberal  education  gives  to  students  of  law  or 
medicine.  Experience  has  shown  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  graduates  of  a  manual  training  school 
readily  find  employment  in  desirable  positions,  in 
which  their  mechanical  training  proves  of  very  great 
value. 

The  mechanic  arts  high  school  will  prolong  the 
school  life  of  many  boys  who  would  not  attend  the 
ordinary  high  school,  by  offering  an  attractive 
course  of  study,  highly  practical  in  character,  cal- 
culated to  reveal  to  them  their  native  aptitudes  and 
possibilities;  lead  them  to  a  happy  choice  of  occu- 
pation and  fit  them  to  grapple  more  successfully 
witli  the  problems  of  life. 

I'^urthermore  such  a  school  is  sure  to  arouse  in 
many  boys  an  ambition  to  continue  their  studies  in 
a  higher  institution  and  it  ofTers  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  the  higher  scientific  and  technical 
schools;  for  the  manual  dexterity,  and  the  thorough 
knowledge  of  tools,  machinery  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses acquired  therein,  at  an  n.gc  when  time  can  be 
most  easily  spared  for  such  training,  is  of  priceless 
value  in  any  scientific  pursuit.  The  manual  training 
school   exercises   make   great   demands   for   patience, 
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perseverance    ami     painstaking    care    and    stiimilatc 
the  higher  order  of  mental  activity. 

Such  a  school  will  encourage  every  noble  endeavor, 
foster  every  worthy  ambition,  insist  upon  high  stand- 
ards of  attainment  in  study  and  in  mechanical  work, 
cultivate   self-control,   politeness   and   manliness   and 


deepen  respect  for  honest  toil.  It  gives  encouraging 
assurance  that  it  will  justify  the  expenditure  made 
in  its  behalf  by  enriching  the  commonwealth  with 
men  whose  brains  and  hearts  and  hands  have  been 
tr.iincd  by  efficient  service. 


MANU.\L    TU.\1\I.\G    EXHIBIT    OF  NEW   BKIT;\IN   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 
Photo    for   The    Hartford    Monthly    by    Knight. 


NEW  BRITAIN   MANUAL  TRAINING 
EXHIBIT. 


1 


By   Till-   Hartfur.l    .Monthly    Editor. 

.\'  the  preceding  article  Mr.  Tucker,  super- 
visor of  manual  training  in  the  New  Britain 
public  schools,  presents  well  the  principles 
and  features  of  manual  training  which  give  this 
growing  department  in  educational  work  such  an 
important  position  in  our  best  modern  school  sys- 
tems. But  when  retiuesting  him,  as  a  practical 
authority  on  the  subject,  to  write  for  us  a  manual 
training  article  he  declined  to  speak  of  the  admirable 
products  of  work  done  under  his  own  direction,  as 
exhibited  in  Central  Grammar  School  Hall,  May 
20th   and  ,'iQth. 

The  exhibit  was  exceedingly  attractive  in  variety 
and  quality.  It  was  a  happy  thought  that  selected 
Decoration  Day  as  one  of  the  days  for  the  exhibition. 
The  hall  was  tastefully  and  appropriately  decorated 
and  the  event  was  an  instructive  and  entertaining 
feature  in   the  observance   of   the   day. 


In  the  ccjrridor  leading  to  the  hall  was  a  large 
ciillection  of  finished  cardboard  work  from  schools 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  This  work  is  done 
in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  six  grades.  Woodworking 
is  taken  up  in  the  seventh  grade  and  from  this 
beginning  it  extends  throu.eh  the  public  school 
course. 

The  exhibition  seemed  to  us  so  exceptionally 
interesting  and  deserving  that  we  engaged  pho- 
tographer Knight  of  New  Britain  to  take  a  special 
picture  of  it  for  us,  which  is  here  reproduced.  We 
also  give  a  picture  showing  pupils  at  work  in  the 
manual  training  laboratory,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Central   Grammar  Schoi;)l. 

The  tall  clock,  in  the  center  of  the  exhibit  picture, 
was  conspicuous  among  the  large  articles.  It  was 
nearly  si.x  feet  high,  having  a  solid  oak  front  and  was 
a  very  creditable  example  in  a  difficult  line  of  work- 
manship, by  Candace  Holcombe,  a  High  School 
senior.  Among  other  prominent  pieces  of  decided 
merit  were  a  desk,  by  Ralph  Mitchell,  a  High  School 
sophomore;     a     combination     settle     and     table,     by 
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Walter  Schmidt,  who  graduates  this  year  from  the 
ninth  grade;  a  library  table,  by  S.  Horwitz,  a  ninth 
grade  boy;  an  umbrella  stand,  with  very  clean-cut 
carving,  by  Gustaf  Torrel,  of  the  ninth  grade;  and 
a  large  combination  settle  and  table,  by  James 
Williams,  a  sophomore  in  the   High  School. 

An  artistic  panel  of  white  wood  attracted  much 
attention.  It  was  a  dainty  piece  of  work,  showing 
much  patJent  and  painstaking  effort.  It  was  the 
work  of  Erwin  Wessels,  a  model-school  boy.  There 
were  a  number  of  other  pieces  deserving  special 
mention,  some  doubtless  fully  as  creditable  in  work- 
mansliip  as  any  here  alluded  to,  those  mentioned 
being  regarded  as  among  the  most  conspicuous  and 
not  necessarily  the  most  meritorious. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  pretty  and  well-made 
small  articles,  such  as  necktie  racks,  tabourets, 
match  bo.xes,  etc.  In  all  there  were  two  hundred  and 
thirty    tinislicd   articles   in    woodwdrk   exhibited.      No 


prizes  were  offered;  a  worthy  interest  in  their  work 
being  the  only  influeuce  that  led  these  young  exhibi- 
tors to  give  such  creditable  proofs  of  what  manual 
training  is  doing  in  their  city,  so  noted  for  its  im- 
portant industries  and  its  skilled  artisans. 

Manual  training  is  an  educational  influence  of 
practical  value  in  many  directions.  Perhaps  it  is 
quite  as  truly  of  value  in  developing  patience  as 
well  as  ingenuity  in  cases  where  the  appliances 
are  not  the  most  complete.  :in<l  there  are  few 
public  schools  that  can  afford  to  provide  for  free 
use  the  most  perfect  and  most  easily  handled 
mechanical  implements.  In  any  event,  the  boy  of 
today  in  the  average  manual  training  room  has  an 
opportunity  for  learning  what  Plutarch  evidently 
learned  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  for  he  says, 
"Ease  and  speed  in  doing  a  thing  do  not  give  the 
work  lasting  solidity  or  exactness  of  beauty." 


•D.MNTl.KSS."    Till-;    lilG    TIMBICR   WOLI"   OF   "SUNSET   RIDGK." 

IMkiIo  t>v    Mrs.    l.oiii!;e   Ptirt    Tlayncs. 


Just   Be    Glad. 

Oh  heart  of  mine,  we  .-•liciuldn'l  worry  so! 

What   we've   missed  of  calm   wc   couldn't   have,   yt 

know! 
What  we've  met  of  stormy  pain. 
And   of  sorrow's   driving   rain. 
We  can  better  meet  again,  if  it  blow! 
Wc  have  erred  in  that  dark  hour  we  have  knmvii. 
When  our  tears  fell  with  the  shower  all  alone! 


Were   nia   shine   and   shadow   blent 

.As  the  gracious  Master  meant? 

I.ct  us  temper  our  content  with  His  i>wn. 

h'or  we  know  not  every  morrow  can  be  sad: 

So,  forgetting  all  the  sorrow  we  have  had, 

I.ct  us  fold  away  our  fears. 

.\nd  put  off  foolish  tears 

.\n(I  through  all  the  coming  years  just  be  glail. 

— Jiiiiics  Whitccmb  Riley. 
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"HARTFORD  HIGH.  1906." 

^       111:    Juno    miniber    uf    ■'Tlic    Chronicle,"    pub- 

Olishcd  by  members  of  the  Hartford  Public 
High  School,  is  devoted  to  the  class  day 
exercises,  commencement  program  and  the  record  of 
the  Class  of  IStOli.  Following  the  brief  and  appro- 
priate class  day  address  by  George  C.  Capen,  chair- 
man, is  a  dignified  oration  by  Donald  B.  Prentice 
on  "National  Integrity."  The  poem,  brightly  and 
smoothly  written  for  themes  necessarily  somewhat 
broken  and  filled  with  surprises,  is  furnished  by 
Mary  N.  Winslow.  Norma  Stoughton  and  Irving 
Smith  jointly  write  the  class  history,  and  do  it  very 
interestingly  and  well. 

The  essay  consists  of  the  story  of  "The  Phantom 
Ship,"  beautifully  told  in  an  excellent  style  of  com- 
position by  Clarabcl  V.  Smith.  The  prophecy  is  as 
clever  as  evidently  it  is  complete  in  pleasantly 
hitting  off  the  characteristics  and  foibles  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  prophecy  "stunt"  is  well 
accomplished  by  .Arthur  llildebrand  and  Eleanor 
Byorkman.  Good  songs  are  written  by  Hazel  H. 
liurnham.  Hazel  M.  Felty,  Louise  Warner  and  Con- 
stance  H.   Hungerford. 

It  is  an  attractive  souvenir  number,  from  the  press 
of  C.  M.  Gaines,  being  handsomely  printed  and  show- 
iifg  some  fine  typographical  and  half  tone  work. 
The  contents  are  well  edited  and  the  general  make 
up,  editorially  and  mechanically,  is  good.  The 
editors  and  managers  of  this  number  of  The 
Chronicle  arc  as  follows:  Thomas  Hewes,  lyos, 
editor-in-chief;  associate  editors,  Donald  B.  Prentice, 
I'JOCi,  Malcolm  \V.  Davis,  1907,  Mary  N.  Winslow, 
lOOC),  Clarabcl  V.  Smith,  1906,  Agnes  E.  Christie, 
r.H)7.  Douglas  T.  Smith,  iDOii,  business  manager, 
assistant  business  managers;  Edward  C.  Roberts, 
I'JtG,  DeWitt  M.  Bull,  1907. 


For  the  Bathing  Season. 

The  following  directions  for  restoring  persons 
apparently  drowned  will  make  a  desirable  clipping 
to  be  carried  with  you  on  your  summer  vacation. 
They  arc  issued  by  the   Humane  Society. 

I.  Send  with  all  speed,  for  medical  aid,  for  arti- 
cles of  clothing,   blankets,   etc. 

II.  Treat  the  patient  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air, 
exposing  the  face  and  chest  freely  to  the  breeze, 
except  in  too  cold  weather. 

ni.  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face  (to  allow 
any  fiuids  to  flow  from  the  mouth). 

IV.  Then  raise  the  patient  into  a  sitting  posture, 
and  endeavor  to  excite  respiration — 

1.  By  snuflf,  hartshorn,  etc.,  applied  to  the  nostrils. 

2.  By  irritating  the  throat  by  a  feather  or  the 
finger. 

3.  By  dashing  hot  or  cold  water  alternately  on 
the  face  and  chest.  If  there  be  no  success,  lose  no 
time  but 

V.  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  his  arms 
under  his  head,  that  the  tongue  may  fall  forward 
and  leave  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  free,  and 
that  any   fluids   may   flow   out   of  the   mouth,   then 

1.  Turn  the  body  gradually  but  completely  on 
the  side,  and  a  little  more,  and  then  again  on  the 
face,  alternately,  (to  induce  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion). 


2.  When  replaced  apply  pressure  along  the  back 
and  ribs,  and  then  remove  it,  (to  induce  further  ex- 
piration and  inspiration),  and  proceed  as  before. 

3.  Eet  these  measures  be  repeated  gently,  de- 
liberately, but  efliciently  and  perseveringly  sixteen 
times  a  minute  only.  Continuing  these  measures, 
rub  all  tlie  limbs  and  the  trunk  upward  with  warm 
hands,  making  firm  pressure  energetically.  Re- 
place the  wet  clothes  by  such  other  covering,  etc., 
as  can  be   procured. 

To  these  directions  may  well  be  added  the  sug- 
gestion that  when  in  proper  condition  the  patient 
be  given  hot  stimulants  to  relieve  exhaustion.  These 
should  be  given  cautiously  and  from  time  to  time  in 
small  doses. 

WATERING    PLANTS. 

The  best  water  for  watering  plants  is  rainwater, 
especially  that  of  a  thunderstorm.  It  always  carries 
with  it  the  ammoniacal  substances  so  beneficial  to 
plants.  It  dissolves  the  nitrogenous  substances  in 
the  ground  quicker  than  any  other  water,  and  per- 
ceptibly quickens  vegetation.  Next  to  rainwater  the 
water  of  ponds  is  available,  as  on  acceunt  of  its 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  its  vegetable  constituents  it 
contains  nutritious  matter  for  the  plants.  River 
water  is  the  better  the  further  away  it  is  from  its 
source,  for  it  comes  then  more  in  contact  with  sun- 
light and  air,  absorbs  oxygen  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  its  injurious  mineral  constituents  have  settled 
to  the  bottom.  We  also  should  be  careful  to  use 
stale  water,  heated,  if  possible,  in  the  sun.  To  give 
in  the  evening  a  cold  shower  or  even  a  cold  sprink- 
ling to  the  plants  after  they  had  been  heated  during 
the  day  is  injurious.  It  chills  and  weakens  them; 
but  a  sprinkling  with  temperate  water  is  a  true 
blessing  to  them.  — -Wu'    York    Tribune. 

Lemon  juice  added  to  fruit  juices  that  do  not  jell 
readily,  such  as  cherry,  strawberry,  etc.,  will  cause 
them  to  jell. 


Cecile — "What   would  you   give   to  have   such   hair 
as  mine?" 

Jennie — "I   ilon't   know,  what  did  you   give.-'" 

^Tit-Bils. 


STRENlOL\S    "ROOTERS." 
I'hoto  ■  by    Paul    De    Fafchamps. 


A   Race   Track   Sketch — Jockey   Club  Story  of  the  Brooklyn  Handicap. 

Written   for   The   Hartford   Monthly  ,„  ,       ,,,,,..    „„...„.,     ,. 

By    KDWD   ASAHEL   WKUillT.  Illustrations    by    JAMK^    liRI  I  ION. 

Scene — Rider's   room   of  fashionable  jockey   club;   group  of  jockeys  sitting  about. 

Characters — "Dick."    .a    noted    racc-liorse.    supposed  to   be   behind   the   scenes.     "Me,"  a   colored  jockey 
bright   and   debon.air. 

Costume — .Stylish  jockey  rig;  regulation  jockey  cap,  light  l)lue  and  light  drab  silk,  maroon  band;  silk 
jacket,  short  and  loose  like  shirt  waist,  light  blue  and  light  drab  stripe;  sleeves  heavily 
trimmed  with  maroon;  belt,  light  blue,  light  drab  and  maroon  stripes;  white,  close  fitting 
knee   breeches;   leggings,   black   with   fine  gold  tracings;  short  riding  whip. 


The  whistling  of  a  lively  race  track  air  and  the 
pawing  of  horses'  feet  .are  heard  from  behind  the 
scenes. 

"Me" — [From  behind  scenes.]  "Whoa.  Dick! 
You  jes'  wait  here  vvhar'  I  tells  yer;  I'll  be  back  in 
about  ten  minutes." 

"Me" — [Enters  with  animated  face,  swinging  rid- 
ing whip  and  whistling 


Salutes  the  group  of  jockeys  and  points  with  whip 
towards  rear  entrance.]  "That's  Dick;  this  is  jes' 
me.  Don't  you  know  Dick?  Why  he's  the  horse 
I'm  ridin'  this  season.  Oh,  he's  jes'  fine.  Dick  is! 
Thoroughbred,  every  inch  of  him.  True  as  steel, 
clean  as  a  wolf's  tooth,  kin'  an'  gentle  as  ole 
Aunty's  heart,  an'  the  most  knowingest  horse  you 
ever  see.     Oh,  we's  great  friends,  Dick  an'  me! 

"Did  you  see  the  Brooklyn  handicap  race?  No? 
Well,  you  miss  the  sight  o'  your  life.  Mus'  tell  yer 
about  that  race.  Early  in  the  mornin',  jes'  as  the 
sun  wor'  coming  up  out  of  the  sea  an'  the  grass 
wor'  puttin'  on  its  sparkles,  Dick  an"  me  wor' 
out  for  our  practice  run.  That  wor'  the  hour  when 
we  wor'  suppose  to  have  the  track  to  our  own  selves 
an'  every  hones'  man  keep  away. 

"Well,  we  wor'  swingin'  along  on  the  las'  quarter. 


Dick's  feet  goin'  with  their  merry,  merry  clack, 
jes'  as  reg'lar  as  the  tickin'  of  yer'  watch;  when  all 
of  a  sudden  Dick  he  stop  short  an'  <iuick,  sniffed  an" 
[Jointed  his  cars  like  a  huntin'  dog.  First  time  Dick 
ever  balked.  'Somethin'  wrong,'  says  I.  I  look' 
whar'  Dick's  ears  wor'  pointin'  an'  what  should  I 
see  but  Ole  Skinflint  Simpkins  hidin'  in  the  grass 
behin'  the  fence,  tryin'  to  steal  points  on  Dick  an'  me. 

"1  never  let  on  that  I  seed  him.  Jes'  reached  over 
an'  whispered  in  Dick's  ear  an'  touch  him  on  the 
left  fore  shoulder.  Then  Dick  he  gives  a  little  con- 
temptuous sniff  an'  starts  off  with  the  cunningest 
little  fake  limp  in  his  left  fore  leg.  .After  we  gets 
around  to  the  stable  an'  Dick's  rubbed  down  I  finds 
as  how  Ole  Skinflint  Simpkins  has  been  aroun'  an' 
got  a  stable  boy  to  put  up  $50  for  him  against  Dick: 
'cause   Dick's  goin'  lame — ha  ha! 

"I  never  bets;  don'l  believe  in  it;  jes'  rides  to  win 
an  hones'  race,  Dick  an'  nic.  Ole  Simpkins  never 
bets  either;  talks  agin'  it  powerful;  jes'  gets  someone 
else  to  bet  for  him,  the  old  hypocrite. 

"Must  tell  yer'  about  Ole  Skinflint  Simpkins  an' 
the  coons.  Simpkins,  he  prays  every  mornin'.  so 
his  girl  Susan  say,  "that  he  may  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  the  Lor';'  then  he  goes  out  to  see  how  he 
can  get  the  best  of  some  hones'  man.  Oh,  how 
that  armor  wouhl  fit  Ole  Simpkins.  did  he  ever  get 
any  of  it! 

"He's   great   on   trade.   Ole   Simpkins   is.     Tries   to 
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run  all  kinds  ul  business,  an'  have  'em  sort  o'  dove- 
tail in  together,  so  vvfhat's  left  over  in  one  business 
he  can  use  in  the  other;  he's  so  savin'.  Keeps  a 
butcher's  shop  an'  makes  soap;  runs  an  undertaking 
establishment — an'  makes  ice  cream.  Horrors?  Oh 
j'es,  he's  enough  to  give  anyone  the  horrors,  Ole 
Sinipkins  is. 

"Well,  that  tinu-  about  the  coons.  A  colored  lady 
down  in  Coonvillc  put  on  the  golden  slippers  one 
day  an'  skipped.  Oh  no.  no  high  class  elopement — 
jes'  died.  Well,  they  wor'  poor  an'  got  up  a  cake 
walk  to  help  pay  expenses  of  the  plantin'.  Some 
professionals  came  up  from  New  York  to  help  'em 
out. 

"Next  day  the  bereaved  husban'  went  to  Simpkins' 
fer  a  coffin.  For  a  measure  he  brought  along  a 
stick  jes'  the  length  he  wanted.  Ole  Simpkins 
knew  when  he  saw  that  stick  that  he  hadn't  got 
anything  long  enough  not  to  within  about  six  inches. 
So  what  did  the  old  hypocrite  do  but  begin  talkin' 
consolin'  like,  an'  when  the  poor  fellar's  back  wor 
turned  to  wipe  away  his  tears  Ole  Simpkins  broke 
six  inches  off  the  end  o'  iliat  stick.  Then  he  said, 
'Here's  one  jes'  the  length  of  the  stick,  see',  an' 
sold  him  a  fl.")  pine  box  for  $13.50  cash  down. 

"The  coon  gave  him  a  $20  bill  an'  went  away  with 
a  pine  box  on  his  sled  an'  $7.50  in  change  in  his 
pocket.  That  night  the  coons,  the  whole  kit  an' 
boodle  of  "em,  lit  out  fer  New  York.  The  next 
luornin'  when  Ole  Simpkins  went  to  the  bank  to 
make  his  deposit  he  foun'  as  how  that  $20  bill  wor' 
counterfeit.  Ole  Simpkins  sort  o'  felt  that  the 
armor  ob  the  Lor'  didn't  lit  first  rate  that  mornin'. 

"Well,  about  tliat  Brookljai  handicap.  'Twor'  the 
mos'  excitin'  race  1  ever  run;  'twor'  a  day  of  days 
fer  Dick  an'  me!  We  wor'  all  thar';  Belmont's 
'Duchess,'  Ochiltree's  'Whirlwind,'  Keene's  'Flash- 
light' and  Dick  an'  me.  Sun  shinin'  glorious!  Track- 
to  the  queen's  taste!  Dick  as  fine  as  silk!  Twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  up!  .\n'  the  crowd  shoutin' 
to  beat  the  band! 

"We  started  off  in  a  bunch.  .\t  the  first  quarter 
we  wor'  a  rainbow  of  color,  Flashlight  carryin' 
crimson  at  one  end,  Dick  carryin'  bine  an'  drab  at 
the  other,  the  centers  fallin'  b;u'k.  All  of  a  sudden 
Flashlight  shot  out  like  a  crimson  meteor  and  Dick 
dashed  after  him.  Then  there  wor'  a  race  worth 
seein'! 

"At  the  half  mile  IHashlight  led  by  a  good  lenjth, 
Dick  a  lively  second.  We  lapped  him  easy  when 
Dick  got  down  to  business  an'  we  struck  the  las' 
quarter  with  Dick  two  good  lengths  ahead;  Whirl- 
wind and  Duchess  fightin'  for  third  place  ten  lengths 
behind.     The  race  wor"  Dick's  fer  sure! 

"When  all  of  a  sudden  a  horrible  cry  of  terror 
went  up  from  the  gran'stand.  Women  shrieked  an' 
fainted;  men  howled  an'  threw  up  their  hands  like 
mad.  Then  there  wor'  an  awful  hush,  jes'  like 
somethin'  dreadful  goin'  to  happen. 

"I  strained  mah  eyes  an'  ears,  an'  jes'  before  us 
on  the  track,  right  in  line  with  Dick's  outstretched 
nose,  I  saw  a  little  speck  of  pink  and  white.  'Twor' 
a  wee  bit  of  a  babby  that  had  toddled  away  from 
careless  nurse  girl  flirting  with  the  stable  boys.  The 
little  thing  wor'  clappin'  her  ban's  an'  laughin'  at 
the  broken  rainbow  of  color,  the  blue  an'  drab,  the 
crimson,  the  brown,  the  gold,  flashin'  down  the  track 


upon  her  like  a  streak  of  lightning!  The  clatter  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  may  have  sounded  like  nur.sery 
music  in  HI'  babby's  ears — 'twere  like  the  rattle  of 
death  in  mine. 

"Dick  never  swerved  a  hair's  breadth,  but  kept 
plungin'  on,  his  beautiful  brown  eyes  bulging  from 
their  sockets  'till  I  could  see  their  ivory  white  as  I 
lay  over  his  shoulder  'till  my  cheek  touched  the 
throbbing  veins  upon  his  steaming  neck;  his  pulsing, 
wide-spread  nostrils  showing  black  an'  red  as  I  had 
never  seen  afore. 

"I  gave  a  pull  at  the  bridle;  knew  he  couldn't  stop 
that  splendid  gait  in  time,  but  hoped  I  might  swing 
liini  around  HI'  babby.  But  Dick  knew  better  than 
nie  what  he  could  do.  He  jes'  gave  that  little  shake 
of  the  bit  which  means  'give  me  mah  head!'  I  let 
the  reins  drop.  Jes'  then  the  nurse  girl  threw  her- 
self shrieking  an'  cryin'  on  the  track  tryin'  to  grab 
HI'  babby.  That  wor'  enough  to  break  up  any  horse; 
nurse  girl,  HI'  babby,  pink  an'  white  skirts  an' 
things  all  in  a  heap!  I  shut  mah  eyes;  couldn't  bear 
the  sight;  jes'  had  time  to  think  this  prayer;  'Oh 
Lor'  save  HI'  babby — and  please  give  this  race  to 
Dick  an'   me!' 

"Then  I  felt  a  great  heaving  under  me  an'  a  long 
drawn  breath,  like  Dick  wor'  straining  to  do  the 
thing  of  his  life.  He  wor'  goin  like  the  wind  any- 
way, with  every  nerve  and  muscle  strained  to  break- 
ing point.  I  feared  this  extra  strain  must  kill  dear 
Ole  Dick.  I  jes'  held  mah  breath;  had  no  idea  what 
he  would  do.  Then  1  felt  us  both  going  up,  I  cling- 
ing to  him  with  mah  knees;  an'  I  knew  he  wor' 
makin'  ,i  hurdle  jump  to  save  nurse  girl  an'  HI' 
babby! 

"Oh,  it  wor'  grand!  Flyin'  through  the  air  a  good 
five  feet  above  the  heap  of  pink  an'  white,  an'  no 
let  up  in  his  paces  'till  the  line  was  crossed  an'  the 
race    won.! 

"Dick  knew  Flashlight  would  follow  suit  an'  take 
it  for  a  hurdle  'cause  Dick  did;  but  that  fearful  leap 
at  the  close  of  a  hard  fought  battle  between  t!ie 
kings  and  queens  of  the  turf  wor'  too  much  for 
Flashlight.  He  couldn't  get  his  wind  an'  pull  him- 
self together  again,  an'  the  poor  fellow  staggered 
up  to  the  line  as  limp  as  a  rag.  Whirlwind,  The 
Duchess  an'  the  others,  all  broke  up,  not  in  it  at 
all,  wor'  jes'  led  around  nurse  girl  an'  HI'  babby. 

"Well,  then  thar'  wor'  shoutin'  an'  cheerin'  at  the 
grand  stand!  Women  laughed  an'  cried  an'  waved 
their  han'kerchiefs  an'  threw  kisses.  The  sound  of 
kid  gloves  wor'  in  the  air  an'  the  perfume  of  violet 
boquet  wor'  comin'  our  way.  One  beaufer'  lady 
ran  right  up  to  Dick  an'  threw  her  lace  covered 
arms  around  his  drooping  neck  an'  kissed  him  on 
his  velvet  lips.  Then  Ole  Dick  held  down  his  head 
like  a  tired,  bashful  boy.  I  feared  he  wor'  goin  to 
drop;  but  no,  he  wor'  jes'  heart-touched  by  sweet 
appreciation. 

"Then  a  man  came  runnin'  out  of  the  crowd 
carryin'  HI'  babby  in  her  dusty  pink  an'  white  dress; 
an'  he  took  an'  put  her  right  up  on  Dick's  shoulder, 
right  in  front  of  my  saddle!  An'  the  HI'  thing,  she 
laugh  an'  crow  an'  put  her  tiny,  dimpled  h.ands  in 
Ole  Dick's  mane  an'  pull  his  hair,  jes'  like  it  wor'  her 
faddcr's  whiskers. 

"An  Ole  Dick  he  look  aroun'  with  his  swimming, 
brown  eyes,  'till  he  saw  the  HI'  pink  an'  white 
button-hole   bociuet  on   his   shoulder.     Then   he   lifted 
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liis  head  liiRh  an'  proud!  Richard  wor'  liiinself  again; 
an'  a  kingdom  wor'  not  in  it  with  that  horse. 

"Then  the  men,  they  tried  to  take  me  from  the 
saddle  an'  carry  me  on  their  shoulders!  But  I  said, 
'No,  boys,  no.  I  had  nothin'  to  do  with  winnin'  that 
race.  No,  no,  't  were  not  Dick  an'  nic  that  won  the 
race  this  time  and  saved  lil'  babby;  't  were  jes  Dick 
and   the   Lor'!' 

"That  night  I  sleep  with  Dick  under  the  manner. 
In  de  night  I  hear  him  sigliin',  'cause  he  be  so  tired. 
Then  I  thank  the  Lor'  that  Dick  an'  HI'  babby  and 
nurse  girl  all  be  alive — an'  the  race  ours. 

"The  boys  tole  me  as  how  Ole  Skinflint  Simpkins 
saw  lil'  babby  toddle  on  the  track,  an'  instead  o' 
tryin'   to   save   her  life   ran   aroun'   quick   an'   put   up 
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another  $50  against  Dick,  'cause  Dick  goin'  to  be 
all  broke  up.  Then  I  knew  he  lose  $100  that  day 
tryin'  tn  be  mean  an'  steal  points  on  Dick  an'  me. 

•■.\n'  I  reckon,  as  how  Ole  Skinflint  Simpkins  must 
liave  found  out  by  this  time  that  thar's  no  such  real 
comfortable  fit  in  the  armor  of  the  Lor'  for  a  sneakin' 
mean  man  as  there  is  for  an  honest,  thoroughbred 
hiirse." 

For  the  best  individual  picture 
qin  the  twenty-second  annual  ex- 
hibition of  the  Camera  Club  of 
Hartford,  May  25th  to  29th,  the 
Redfield  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  D.  Field.  The  picture 
taking  tliis  prize  was  especially 
remarkable  for  the  perfection  in 
w.iicli  tlie  eflfect  of  the  incoming  fog  upon  the  view 
of  fiercely  breaking  waves  on  a  rocky  shore  was 
shown  in  softened  lights  and  shadows.  The  same 
picture  w.is  awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  marine 
class. 

Mrs.  Walter  Griffin  took  the  Crossfield  Cup  for 
the  best  portrait  made  in  the  studio,  and  also  the 
Mrs.  Redfield  prize,  for  the  best  picture  by  a  lady 
member.  Her  pictures  were  choice  pieces  of  por- 
traiture.    Mrs.    Grifiin    has    taken    up    camera    work 


only  recently,  starting  in  for  serious  effort  in  the 
line  of  portraits  about  two  months  ago.  This  makes 
the  taking  of  two  out  of  the  leading  three  prizes,  in 
so  large  and  good  an  exhibition,  a  notable  case  of 
speedy   success   with   the   camera. 

In  specified  classes  the  following  were  the 
awards,  the  first  name  in  each  class  being  that  of 
the  winner  of  the  first  prize  and  the  name  following 
being  that  of  the  second;  Animals,  Miss  Jennie  S. 
Walklcy,  Paul  de  Fafchamps;  Architecture;  Miss 
Jennie  S.  Walkley.  C.  P.  Chambcrlin;  Figure 
Studies,  H.  L.  Bundy,  James  VVyper;  Flower  Studies, 
11.  O.  Warner,  R.  D.  Stevens;  Genre,  Paul  de  Faf- 
champs, James  Wyper;  Interiors,  Miss  .-Mice  G. 
Tuttle,  Miss  Editha  Terry;  Landscapes,  R.  D. 
Stevens,  II.  D.  Olmsted;  Marines,  E.  D.  Field, 
James  Wyper;  Nature  Studies.  E;.  D.  Field,  R.  H. 
Royce;  Portraits,  H.  L.  Bundy,  Dr.  F.  S.  Crossfield; 
Snow  Scenes,  E.  11.  Field,  R.  D.  Stevens. 

Several  of  the  above  exhibftors  also  received 
honorable  mention  for  otlier  photographs.  Mrs.  S. 
Thompson  Kimball's  "The  Barn  Workshop"  re- 
ceived honorable  mention.  The  judges  were  D.  F. 
Wentworth.  of  Hartford,  and  R.  M.  Shurtleff.  of 
.\ew  York. 

.\  verj'  clever  and  pretty  grouping  was  one  that 
we  shculd  call  "Now  I  lay  me."  It  pictured  a  little 
girl  in  night  dress  with  a  large  smooth-coated  dog 
at  a  bedside,  with  a  collection  of  favorite  rag  dolls 
and  their  more  aristocratic  kindred  propped  up 
against  the  bed,  all  in  what  presumably  were  in- 
tended to  be  devotional  attitudes.  The  simple  pose 
of  the  little  girl  and  the  strenuous  stretch  of  the 
faithful  friend  at  her  side  presented  contrast  as  well 
as  harmonious  intent.  The  zeal  of  that  dog  was 
admirable,  though  there  might  be  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  was  in  the  line  of  piety  or  an  imaginary 
woodchuck  between  the  sheets,  into  wdiich  his  head 
was  vigorously  thrust. 

Miss  Editha  B.  Terry  had  a  fine  variety  in  her 
excellent  exhibit  of  a  dozen  pictures.  "From  the 
Old  .-Kpple  Tree"  and  "Pear  Blossoms"  were  beau- 
tiful nature  studies.  Her  portrait  of  S.  J.  Leven- 
thal,  the  violinist,  attracted  much  attention  and 
most  favorable  comment. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pic- 
tures catalogued  and  among  them  many  of  unusual 
excellence.  The  interior  view-  given  on  page  seventy 
shows  a  corner  of  the  Club's  reception  room  and  a 
section  of  the  exhibit,  in  which  the  collection  of 
Paul  de  F"afchamps  is  conspicuous.  This  annual 
exhibition  as  a  whole  was  well  balanced  and  interest- 
ing and  adds  another  to  the  list  of  successes  nf  The 
Camera   Club  of   Hartford. 


Mr.  Binks  (after  an  absence) — ".\nd  so  you  shot  a 
l-urfrlar  while  here  alone  and  unprotected!  You  are 
a  clever  little  woman.     What  became  of  him?" 

Mrs.  Binks — "The  other  burglar  carried  him  off  " 

Mr.    Binks— "Which    other?" 

Mrs.   Binks — "The  one   I   aimed  at." 

"That  was  a  horrible  trick  .\lgy  played  on  Edit!)." 
"Yes?" 

"Yes,  he  sent  her  one  of  her  own  photographs  as 
a  cimiic  valentine." 

Indianat'olis  Journal. 
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YOUNGER   ARTISTS    OF   HARTFORD. 

Written  for  Tllc   Hartford   Jlontbly 
liy   JA^rE.S    BRITTOX. 

>^B*jr  ]■  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  discovery 
nl  of  an  old  master  shoidd  create  a  desire 
*-^  among  our  art  patrons  for  prospecting,  new 
,iiul  embryonic  masters  might  be  uncovered  to  the 
world  and  some  ambitious  devotee  to  finance  and 
connnerce  earn  for  himself  a  place  by  the  side  of 
great  princes;  and  so  could  a  dead  master  exert,  in 
a  strange  land,  an  influence  undreamed  of  in  his 
waning  classic  day.  Michael  Angelo  had  liis  Julius 
II,  Velasquez  his  Philip  IV.  Let  us  hope  others 
may  prulit  l)y  tlieir  example  and  in  the  intercourse 
acquire  one  from  the  other  what  is  needed  for  the 
complete  reformation  of  a  taste  that  allows  third 
rate  European  canvases  to  hang  in  the  light  of  our 
public  gallery  while  .\merican  John  Vanderlyn  re- 
poses in   the  cellar. 

Then  will  follow,  perliaps,  the  assertion  of  discreet 
personal  taste;  when  a  man  will  no  longer  ask  his 
neighbor  if  liis  last  art  purchase  is  wortli  the  money. 
Then  local  pdlenlales  will  sit  tn  Incal  painters, 
portraits  of  ladies  will  cease  to  be  an  unknown 
quantity  and  even  the  horrors  of  the  advertising 
designer  may  be  dispelled. 

So,  hopeful  of  the  future,  young  artists  wcirk 
away,  with  the  inspiring  beauty  of  New  England 
landscape  and  the  varied  character  of  humanity 
to  base  their  art  upon,  less  troubled  with  method, 
expressing  simply,  often  clumsily,  very  personal 
impressions  of  nature.  In  this  way  an  art  develop- 
ment is  strongly  manifesting  itself  here  which  has 
for  its  highest  aim  an  intense  searching  for  natural 
truths. 

Consider  how  an  art  begins.  Think  of  the  Italian 
renaissance,  of  the  development  of  method  be- 
tween the  groping  labors  of  Cimabuc  to  the  cul- 
mination of  technical  mastery  of  paint  in  Raphael 
and  the  Venetians,  Titian,  Giorgionc  and  Veronese; 


(if  the  Spanish  school  that  ended  in  the  works  of 
Valesquez;  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish,  from  pains- 
taking Van  Eyck  to  the  limpid,  rollicking  skill  of 
I-'ranz  Hals  and  the  calm  vigor  of  Rembrandt.  What 
humble,  simple  beginnings  to  arrive  at  such  pnwer. 

Now  the  canons  of  drawing  are  uncompromising, 
the  laws  of  perspective  absolute.  One  would  as 
little  think  of  changing  the  Greek  system  of  propor- 
tion as  of  remodeling  the  symphony  so  solidly  con- 
structed by  Haydn.  Hence  all  art  development 
tends  toward  a  finer  expression  in  forms  already 
established  and  in  a  truer  representation  of  natural 
(Objects.  It  is  in  this  department  that  American  art 
seems  strongest  at  the  present  time,  wliile  the 
imaginative,  creative  faculty  remains  unawakened; 
but  that  there  is  a  latent  feeling  for  this  side  of  art 
is  evident  from  the  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  Puvis  de  Chevannes  and  the  great  Italian 
decorators. 

The  local  men  spoken  of  here  form  a  group  quite 
apart    in    American    art.     In    landscape    there    is    no 


SNl'G   IN   GLOUCESTER    HARBOR. 
From   Oil    Painting  by   Oscar  .Anderson. 

sympathy  among  them  for  the  artificial  products  of 
the  Lyme  school,  following  in  tlie  brilliant  path  of 
Henry  Ranger.  In  portraiture  there  are  no  little 
Whistlers  or  Sargents.  Each  man  is  a  school  to 
liimself. 

Look  at  the  picture  of  a  cornfield  by  Harry  Gern- 
h.irilt;  the  photograph  gives  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
uf  the  design  without  suggesting  the  powerful  color 
effect.  The  ground  is  dark,  full  nf  rich  green  grass 
and    gold-toned    stooks    against    a    leaden    gray    sky 


FUTURITY. 
From   Oil    I'aintiiiK  liy   Isaac    II.   Grant. 
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slashed  with  silver  liglit.  Xo  piclurL-  in  tho  worlil 
could  have  inspired  such  a  work  as  this;  nothing  Init 
tlic  actual  scene  in  nature  could  have  suggested  such 
powerful  massing  of  tone  and  so  dramatic  a  compo- 
sition. 


PORTR.MT  OF  CLERGYM.-\X. 
From   Oil   Painting  by  W.   C.    Carney. 


linger  for  black  Uupres  and  boneless  Delacroixs. 
The  painter  doesn't  worry  overmuch  about  these 
things.  He  goes  on  working  out  what  talent  there 
is  in  him,  while  sharks  fatten  and  vanity  and  greed 
prevent  a  people  from  discovering  and  enjoying 
wliat  is  its  own. 

The  head  of  a  girl,  to  wliich  we  have  given  the 
title  "Futurity,"  by  Isaac  Grant,  shows  another  sort 
of  temperament.  Mr.  Grant  takes  to  sculpture  with- 
out special  training;  the  medium  to  him  is  nothing. 
He  turns  clay  into  a  thing  of  beauty,  following  his 
model  closely,  allowing  his  sense  of  design  to  guide 
him  without  regard  for  tradition  in  bas-relief.  In 
his  work  there  is  no  striving  for  the  grace  of  St. 
Gaudens  or  the  brutal  strength  of  Rolin;  and  yet 
without    apprenticeship    he     finds    both    grace    and 


I   -M  i.M.^lll',!)    I'OKIK.MI    SKKICII. 
By    Harold    Green. 

Fine  native  works  remain  unknown  while  museum 
curators  go  to  market  and  bid  with  heaven  pointing 


TilF    L.\.\DLORl). 
From    Oil    Painting    by    Ralpli    Seymour. 

strength  and  presents  them  in  a  new  and  sensible 
way. 

What  a  fine  thing  if  some  of  this  really  artistic 
t|uality  could  find  its  way  into  our  public  statues  now 
so  stupidly  staring  at  us,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
trees  and  guarded  by  park  policemen.  What  merit 
could  be  added  to  our  collection  of  worthies,  from 
old  Israel  Putnam  up  over  the  hill  to  Governor 
Hubbard,  whose  broad  back  seems  waiting  for  the 
brush  of  the  sign  painter  and  the  words  "Omega 
Biscuit"  and  "O.  H." 

Perhaps  some  of  us  take  statues  as  we  do  life,  too 
seriously;  some  of  us  not  seriously  enough.  But  to 
come  down  from  the  pedestal  on  Sunday  to  the 
doorstep  on  rent  day — turn  to  Mr.  Seymour's  por- 
trait of  the  landlord,  brimming  over  with  character, 
full  of  life  and  painted  with  a  spirited  directness  that 
convinces;  no  need  of  Bunce-like  glazings;  solid  oil 
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COKNFIKLD. 

From   Oil    Painting  by    Harry    Gcrnhar<lt. 
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color  is  iKiiullcd  vvitli  great  skill;  iiotliins  is  left  to 
chance,  everything  reasoned  and  placed  precisely 
in  relation  tone  to  tone  with  a  result,  that,  even 
though  it  doesn't  look  quite  sweet  enough  to  eat, 
appeals  to  another  and  a  finer  sense  and  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  artist  paints  what  he  sees,  and 
as  he  sees  liroadly  you  are  never  sure  of  his  prod- 
uct helorehand.  Thus  the  ever-ready  critic  is 
thrown  off  his  guard.  Everybody  knows  this  type; 
this  landlord  you  may  feel  certain  gets  his  rent  or 
something  happens. 

What  a  contrast  is  found  in  Mr.  Carney's  portrait 
of  a  clergyman;  a  totally  different  type.  A  character 
dignified,  correct,  a  cleric  whose  theology  must  be 
very  proper,  like  liis  coat,  and  just  as  impossible  of 
common  possession.  Mr.  Carney  paints  quietly 
without  ilourisli  of  any  sort,  filling  his  pictures  with 


CHINESE    GIRL. 
Erom   Oil    1 'aiming  by  Albert    E,   Jones. 

bright  touches  of  realism  and  making  them  beam 
with  his  own  good  cheer. 

Harold  Green,  whose  work  is  represented  by  the 
unfinished  picture  of  a  girl,  is  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  gifted  of  Hartford's  young  artists.  His 
progress  has  been  extraordinary.  The  girl's  head  is 
fine  in  its  expression,  solidly  colored  and  well  com- 
posed. It  shows  in  conception  and  treatment  an 
unusually  refined  and  delicate  sense. 

Mr.  Jones'  Chinese  girl  is  more  subdued  in  tone, 
less  frankly  drawn,  while  Mr.  Anderson's  picture  of 
Gloucester  harbor  shows  still  another  way  of  seeing. 

The  independent  spirit  of  these  artists  seems  the 
more  wonderful  when  one  realizes  that  all  have  been 
pupils  of  one  master.  It  speaks  well  for  the  instruc- 
tion   of    Charles    Noel    Flagg    that    encouraged    and 


liclped  each  ahmg  his  own  path,  e(|ui])pc(l  with  a 
knowledge  of  big  principles,  that  there  cannot  be 
traced  a  permeating  influence  of  Mr.  Flagg's  own 
painting  methods.  Mr.  Flagg's  influence  is  felt  more 
strongly  in  directions  above  and  beyond  the  tech- 
nical. 

In  another  .-irlicle  we  shall  consider  the  work  of 
other  young  artists,  including  Mr.  Hepworth,  who 
goes  to  New  York  to  study  next  winter,  Messrs. 
Brabazon,  McManus,  Smith,  Orr,  Deitrich,  Gid- 
(lings,   Bryant   .■mil   others. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE — In  the  above  article  Mr.  Britton, 
while  cliaracterizing  so  cleverly  and  so  well  the  work  of  others, 
maUes  no  allusion  to  his  own  work.  The  line  quality  of  this 
artist's  conception  and  technique  is  presented  in  his  frontispiece 
in  this  number;  a  picture  of  rare  illustrative  art,  full  of  action, 
true  to  race  track  life  and  beautifully  combining  the  real  and 
the  imaginative. 

The  painting  froni  wliich  the  frontispiece  is  reproduced  is 
superb  in  coloring.  The  suggestion  of  afternoon  shadow,  of 
glints  of  sunlight,  of  race  track  swirl  and  dust  are  all  there; 
and  with  them  the  strong  black  of  glossy,  steaming  horse,  the 
brilliant  colors  of  rider  and  the  blending  of  browns  atid  grays 
and  pinks  and  delicate  mauve  tints  of  foreground  and  surround- 
ings produce  a  coloring  exquisite  in  contrast  and  blend.  On 
another  page,  in  the  story  illustrated  by  the  frontispiece,  is  a 
small  character  sketch  from  a  charcoal  drawing  by  Mr.  Britton, 
that  depicts  a  skinflint  hypocrite  to  perfection ;  and  it  is  all 
done  with  a  few  ttiuches  in  black  on  white — but  the  touches 
arc  masterful    antl    those  of  genius. 

— Erfi/or. 


"GOOD  WIFE,   GOOD   HOME,'   ETC. 

ONE  June  morning,  soon  after  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  magazine,  a  gray-haired,  bright- 
eyed  man,  apparently  sixty-five  or  seventy 
years  young,  came  into  our  office  bringing  a  touch 
of  quiet  cheerfulness  with  him.  His  expression  and 
manner  indicated  that  happy  summers  had  been  far  . 
more  numerous  with  him  and  made  more  of  than 
had  been  the  winters  of  discontent,  if  he  had  ever 
experienced   any   such    winters. 

He  was  an  entire  stranger,  coming  in  on  a  simple 
matter  of  business.  After  saying  things  about  tlie 
new  magazine  very  pleasant  for  us  to  hear,  an  al- 
lusion was  made  to  his  good  health  and  he  surprised 
us  by  saying  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old.  Then 
he  explained  in  pretty  epigram,  containing  at  least 
four  good  sermons  or  editorials,  as  follows:  "Good 
home,  good  wife,  good  library,  no  rum."  The  sug- 
gestion was  offered  that  perhaps  he  intended  to  put 
the  "good  wife"  first,  as  quite  likely  she  had  much  to 
do  with  making  the  "good  home."  He  feelingly 
said,  "Yes,  she  has  been  doing  that  for  over  fifty 
years." 

We  did  not  know  his  name  but  we  found  it  after- 
wards with  this  picture  on 
a  business  blotter  lying  on 
our  desk.  We  like  to 
avoid  personalities  as  far 
as  possible  and  do  not 
give  his  name,  but  some- 
where there  is  a  "good 
wife"  who  may  recognize 
the  picture;  and  it  may  do 
no  harm  once  in  a  while  to 
let  wives  know  what  hus- 
bands say  of  them  behind 
their   backs. 
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THE   SUMMER  WORK   OF  THE   HART- 
FORD PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


Written  for  The   Hartford   Mutuhly 
l!y    CAKOLIXK    M.    IIICWIXS.    I.ihrarian. 


-y 


ii  >U  must  have  a  good  deal  of  leisure  in 
summer  when  everybody  is  out  of  town." 
is  often  lieard  at  the  library  charging- 
(k-sk,  followed  by,  "Vou  must  get  a  good  deal  of  time 
to  read  then."  This  is  one  of  the  many  prevailing 
misconceptions  of  library  work  an<l  library  condi- 
tions. Everybody  is  not  out  of  town  even  in  July 
and  .-Xugust.  There  are  a  few  avenues  and  streets 
where  houses  are  closed,  but  most  of  the  readers  in 
llartford  stay  in  town  through  the  summer  or  have 
a   vacation  of  not  more  than  two  weeks. 

Last  3'ear,  the  circulation  in  July  and  .August  was 
larger  than  in  June,  and  not  much  less  than  in 
September.  June  is  the  smallest  month,  for  the 
evenings  are  light  till  nine  o'clock  and  the  children 
are  at  the  close  of  the  school  j'car  and  too  busy  t  > 
road  much.  The  first  of  July  brings  them  back  ni 
large  numbers,  and  the  warm  afternoons  and  length- 
ening evenings  increase  the  demand  for  books  fi)r 
older  readers. 

The  preparation  of  work  for  clubs  begins  in  May 
and  lasts  until  November.  Everj'  club  which  is 
studying  history  or  literature  is  requested  to  send  a 
list  of  its  topics  to  the  reference-room  as  early  as 
possible,  that  all  the  material  at  hand  may  be  found, 
and  duplicate  copies  ordered  of  books  already  in  the 
library,  besides  others  not  previously  on  its  shelves. 
Sometimes  these  books  have  to  be  imported  and 
do  not  come  for  at  least  two  months,  then  have  to 
be  catalogued  and  made  ready  for  circulation  before 
the  club  meetings  begin  in  October. 

Two  thousand  school  duplicates  and  three  thou- 
sand volumes  sent  early  in  the  year  to  school  and 
other  branches  come  back  before  the  first  of  July,  and 
must  be  checked,  examined  for  injuries  or  sent  to  be 
re-bound.  They  are  returned,  checked,  re-plated  and 
re-numbered  before  the  schools  open  and  they  arc 
sent  out  again.  The  si.x  libraries  sent  to  the  Vaca- 
tion Schools  also  go  through  the  same  processes. 

.\fter  the  first  of  July  comes  a  time  when  news- 
papers are  sorted  and  prepared  f^r  biiuliiig.  and 
worn-out  books  arranged  in  the  basement,  read}' 
for  sending  away  or  cutting. 

In  vacation  there  is  a  weekly  book-talk  in  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Room,  usually  by  the  librarian,  but 
sometimes  by  a  friend  from  outside  who  has  been  in 
Spain  or  Japan,  was  a  nurse  in  the  Civil  War,  or  has 
some  other  interesting  experience  to  tell.  This  year 
the  talks  about  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  room 
.-md  the  books  that  tell  the  history  connected  with 
them  are: 
July     :i,     Windsor  Castle. 

11),     Kenilworth. 

17,     The    .Mhanibra. 

24,     Heidelberg  Castle  and  the  Snow  (Jueen. 

:i!,     The   Canterbury   Pilgrims. 
.\ug.     7,     Stories  of  dragons. 

14,     Sir  Walter  Scott, 

21,     Stories  of  knights. 

28,     Some    Shakespeare    stories. 
These  talks  are  for  seventh  and  eighth-grade  pu- 
pils from  the  public  and  p;irochial  schools.     For  the 
nintli    grade,    just    ready    f>ir    the    High    School,    is 


another  scries  of  talks  in  the  librarian's  office,  on 
"What  you  can  get  out  of  a  Henty  book."  This 
year  the  subjects  are: 

July     :i,     The  I^ion  of  St.  Mark  and  some  stories  of 
Venice. 
10.     Knights  of  the  White  Cross  and  stories  of 

the  military  orders. 
17,     By    Fuigland's    .\id    and    the    story    of    Sir 

Philip  Sidney. 
24,     Bonnie    Prince    Charlie   and   the    Rebellion 

of  the  Forty-five. 
31,     With    Clive    in    India    and    the    Fast    India 
Company. 


l-Ul).\I    THE    OLD    .M'l'Lli    TREK. 
I'iioto    by    Miss    Editha    B.    Terry,    in    the    C.Tnicra    Club    of 
Hartford    E.xhibition. 

.\ug.     7,     In  Times  of  Peril  and  stories  of  the  hrench 
Revolution. 
14.     Held    Fast   for    England   and   the   story   of 

Gibraltar. 
21,     The   Young  Buglers  and   the   story  ui  the 

Peninsular  War. 
28,     Out  with  Garibaldi  and  the  story  of  nuidern 
Italy. 
Summer    is    the    time    for    cutting    and    mount ;n'^ 
pictures  for  school  and  club  use,  and  for  preparing 
fur    the    year's    work.     With    vacations    to    plan    for 
and  consider,  when  the  place  of  one  member  of  the 
staff  must   often   be   Idled   by   another,   there   is   little 
leisure   for  those  who  are  on   dutv 


Like  the  sunlight  which  fills  the  air  all  around  us 
and  enters  wherever  there  is  an  opening,  so  does  the 
presence  of  God  fill  the  whole  universe,  and  enters 
every  heart  that   i>pons  to  receive    Him. 

— Selected. 


Thinking  :i  man  high  I  always  find  him  higher  than 
I  thought  he  was. 

— Riiskiti. 
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"Give  me  a  man  whose  heart 

Is    filled   with   ambition's    fire; 
Who  sets  his  mark  in  the  start, 

And  moves  it  higher  and  higher. 
Better  to  die  in  the  strife, 

The   hands   with   labor   rife, 
Than   to   glide   with   the   stream    in 
an    idle    dream. 

And   live  a  purposeless  life." 


^ 


HEROIC   FIRE   FIGHTERS. 

j^  REAT  disasters  develop  correspondingly  great 
\Sl\  heroes;  the  more  appalling  the  calamity  the 
^•^  grander  the  heroism  displayed.  Among  no 
class  of  men  is  this  more  conspicuously  or  more  ad- 
mirably proven  than  among  the  system-disciplined 
and  self-disciplined  men  who  constitute  the  almost 
invariably  praiseworthy  police  and  fire  departments 
of  American  cities. 

The  noble  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  such 
men  seem  always  willingly,  even  naturally,  to  exer- 
cise in  their  devotion  to  public  safety  and  protection, 
and  an  almost  incredible  power  of  endurance  are 
shown  in  this  account  of  firemen's  work  in  the 
recent  San  Francisco  disaster.  It  is  from  a  letter 
written  by  Stephen  Russell,  a  captain  in  the  San 
Francisco  fire  department,  to  his  sister  in  San  Jose. 
Cal.,  as  published  in  the  Mercury,  of  the  latter  city. 

The  captain  describes  the  terrible  experiences  and 
work  of  these  heroes  as  follows: 

"We  will  never  be  able  to  give  any  kind  of  a  de- 
scription apiiroaching  accuracy  of  the  terrible  scenes 
duriuT  I'll'  c.irtliqur.kc  and  for  the  three  days  follow- 


mg.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  shake  I  ascer- 
tained that  all  my  family  was  uninjured.  Then  com- 
menced our  fight  with  the  fire,  which  lasted  amid 
harrowing  and  nerve-racking  scenes  of  fifty-two 
hours  without  intermission. 

"It  took  two  firemen  to  hold  the  hose  while  two 
more  sheltered  them  with  a  wet  blanket.  And  many, 
many  times,  we  would  lie  down  in  the  gutter  and  roll 
in  the  water,  but  it  would  not  be  two  minutes  till  we 
were  perfectly  dry  again.  Our  coats  fell  from  our 
backs.  Rubber  coats  lasted  no  length  of  time  at 
all.  Our  caps  were  burned  or  baked  on  our  heads. 
Our  feet  were  blistered  by  the  heat  on  the  rubber 
boots.  Yet  every  man  fought  on  for  fifty-two  hours, 
when  ordinarily  a  two  hours'  fight  will  e.xhaust  a 
man. 

"The  doctors  and  nurses  went  up  ana  down  the  line 
and  injected  strychnine  into  us,  so  we  could  go  on. 
And  one  volunteer  citizen  who  had  good  jud.gment, 
went  up  and  down  the  line  with  a  sack  and  dipped  it 
in  the  gutter,  then  applied  it  to  the  backs  of  our 
necks.  Many  times  were  we  trapped  by  the  fire  and 
could  not  get  the  horses  to  our  engines,  but  always 
the  citizens  volunteered  and  pidled  them  out  for  us. 


Till.    .MlDM(,iIT    KLL11-.1-— li.\l<  liliKU    IHlLlCi-.    IIE.VI  Kjl  WKTERS. 
Fhoto  for  The  Ilarlford  Monthly  by  Akers. 


Tin  Ol)e  Ol)eatre5 


The   drama's   laws   the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live. 

— Dr.  Johnson. 


DEVELOPMENT   OF   ARTISTIC 
SYMPATHY. 

Wrilten  for  The   Hartford   Monthly 
By  HENRY  McMANUS. 

^/^AHILE  the  regular  theatrical  season  has  ended 
_  4//  with  the  coming  of  the  stock  companies, 
^f^  the  real  dramatic  season  began  and,  let  it 
be  recorded  to  the  credit  of  Hartford  playgoers, 
lilu'ral  patronage  has  been  the  rule  at  both  the 
theatres. 


variety  of  changing  personalities,  have  a  certain 
fascinating  educational  value  which  is  incident  to  no 
other  product  of  the  theatre;  and  to  the  consistent 
student  of  the  drama  they  oflfer  an  admirable  field 
for  the  cultivation  of  a  really  critical  judgment. 

To  see  the  same  players,  week  after  week,  present 
a  series  of  dissimilar  roles  must  of  necessity  force 
the  thinking  auditor  to  the  habit  of  observing,  re- 
flecting and  comparing.  Unconsciously  the  most 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  stage  is  thus  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  the  playgoer  and  a  bond  of  artistic  syni- 


oK.vin:  c.\LL).\R.\ 

Of  the  Hunter-Bradford  Players. 


The    opport unity    to    witness    twenty    goc.id    plays, 
M-opcrly   produced   and   well   acted   will   be   afforded 


those  who  care  to  take  advantage  thereof  and  at  a 
cost  that  is  well  within  the  means  of  nearly  all 
amusenu'iit   seekers. 

Stock     productions,     while     perhaps     lacknig     the 


pathy  is  established;  and  this  priceless  fellowship  is 
the  hook,  line  and  bait  that  catch  the  finest  dramatic 
fish. 

Hartford  had  been  told  for  many  years  that  it 
was  a  cold  and  critical  audience — until,  in  fact,  it 
was   prepared   to   believe   it   and   determined    to   live 


us 


1" 


E       H  A  R  T  K  O   R   n       M  O  N  T  H  L  Y, 


up  to  the  responsibility,  forgetting  the  fact  tliat  a 
timely  round  of  applause  is  the  graceful  way  of  say- 
ing the  "welcome"  or  "well  done"  or  "thank  you" 
that  inspires  the  actor  with  a  desire  to  earn  ap- 
proval; not  as  a  sop  to  vanity  but  as  the  reward  for 
painstaking  effort. 

The  coming  of  the  stock  company  hist  season 
broke  the  ice  on  the  river  of  enthusiasm  and  left 
each  and  every  one  of  us  sitting  on  his  or  her  own 
individual  little  cake;  and  while  it  didn't  quite 
clear  the  current,  it  gave  the  sunlight  of  human 
emotion  a  chance  to  respond  to  en;t)yment  and  not 
try  to  hide  its  pleasure  in  a  pose  of  judicial  con- 
sideration. 

During  the  winter  the  change  was  noticeable,  for 
the  habit  of  playgoing  had  improved  with  practice, 
as    tlie    temper    of    the    audience    had    become    more 


EVA    VINCENT 
Of  the  Hunter-Bradford  Players. 

cordial.  So  now  in  the  middle  of  the  second  stock 
season  we  are  beginning  to  think  with  our  hearts  as 
well  as  our  minds  and  let  the  warmth  of  our  appre- 
ciation temper  our  opinions  and  the  expression 
thereof  in  applause. 

In  time  perhaps  Hartford  may  cam  a  new  repu- 
tation, when  "keen"  will  take  the  place  of  "cold"  and 
"kindly"  be  substituted  for  "critical";  and  when  that 
time  does  coine  let  us  hold  our  honors  modestly  but 
defend  them  as  we  would  our  lives. 

AT  PARSONS'  THEATRE. 

^.^V  '~^   ORME  CALDARA,  the  new  leading  man 

J  if  "'  the  Hunter-Bradford  Players,  came  out 
•'*'  of  the  West  with  one  of  Daly's  "Nancy  and 
Company"  productions  and  has  made  such  rapid 
strides  in  his  second  profession  that  he  is  considerin;; 
a  number  of  flattering  offers  for  next  season.  Start- 
ing life  as  a  dentist,  like  Talma  the  great  French 
tragedian,  he  soon  found  indoor  occupation  not 
suited  to  his  robust  and  athletic  disposition  and  when 
the  Nancy  company  found  itself  in  need  of  a  juvenile 
comedian  he  jumped  in  and  to  quote  his  own  techni- 
cal description,  "fluffed  through  the  part." 

With  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York"  he  made  his 
first  metropolitan  appearance;  a  stock  engagement  in 
Buffalo  followed,  then  an  engagement  with  the  big 


Keitli  company  in  Philadelphia.  Frohman  gave  him 
a  chance  as  Telemachus  in  "Ulysses"  and  he  made 
sucli  good  use  of  it  that  E.  H.  Sothern  engaged  him 
for  leading  man.  A  short  season  with  Mrs.  "Pat" 
Campbell,  an  appearance  in  pretty  little  Marie  Duro's 
picturesque  failure  "Friquet,"  "The  Truth  Tellers," 
"Mrs.  Leffingwell's  Boots."  and  "Money  Talks" 
brought  him  to  Hartford  where  his  excellent  work 
and  genial  personality  are  making  him  many  friends. 


Tlie  spirit  of  capricious  merriment  seems  to  lurk 
in  the  eye  of  Miss  Eva  Vincent  and  the  realism  of 
this  laugh  impelling  quality  is  paramount  in  her 
acting,  as  every  patron  of  Parsons'  Theatre  has  found 
out  with  amused  satisfaction.  To  give  Miss  Vin- 
cent's theatrical  record  would  be  to  recount  a  bril- 
liant series  of  successes,  for  this  talented  lady  has 
enlivened  the  stage  with  many  delightful  character 
studies.  She  has  found  a  hearty  welcome  in  Hart- 
ford and  let  us  trust  she  will  enjoy  it  for  many 
seasons. 


The  Players  have  presented  since  our  last  issue, 
"The  Liars,"  "The  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula,"  "The 
Cowboy  and  the  Lady,"  and  "Trilby,"  and  as  one  of 
our  daily  papers  has  called  the  engagement  "cham- 
pa.gne  at  beer  prices"  and  another  has  declared  it  was 
a  "dramatic  table  d'hote  at  the  price  of  a  stew"  and 
the  public  has  attended  in  large  numbers,  a  Financial 
as  well  as  an  artistic  success  is  assured. 

"The  Night  Off"  occupies  the  seventh  week  of  the 
season,  to  be  followed  by  "The  Duke  and  the 
Dancer,"  the  first  production  of  this  new  play  by 
j\Iiss  Charlotte  Thompson. 


Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  appeared  at  a  matinee  in 
Foot  Guard  Hall  in  Dumas'  drama  "Camille."  The 
attendance  was  light  and  the  production  was  faulty, 
but  the  playing  was  marvelous  and  beautiful  and  in- 
spiring.    It's  a  pity  it  was  to  say,  "Good  bye." 


POLI'S. 

The  Poll  Stock  Company  is  now  in  its  fourth  week 
of  successful  existence,  pleasing  large  audiences  and 
giving  capital  entertainment  at  popular  prices.  Miss 
Pitt  comes  of  distinguished  theatrical  stock  and  her 
acting  shows  the  family  talent  as  well  as  her  own 
natural  ability.  Stratton  Campbell's  robust  talents 
are  proving  very  interesting  and  the  productions 
are  well  staged  and  elaborate. 

Comedy  and  melodrama  will  alternate  throughout 
the  season. 


THE  HARTFORD  OPERA  HOUSE. 

The  Hamilton  stock  engagement  terminated  ab- 
ruptly and  as  five  cent  vaudeville  did  not  prove 
profitable  the  "old  theatre"  has  been  dark  most  of 
the  month.  A  fine  line  of  "bookings"  is  promised 
for  tlie  winter  and  "tlic  aiitis"  will  probably  make 
this  liouse  their  home  in  the  city. 

Four  things  come  not  back: 

The  spoken  word; 

The  sped  arrow; 

Time  past; 

The   neglected  opportunity. 

—Omar  Ibn,  Al  Halif. 
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Away,  nway,   fruni   men   and   towns, 
To  the  wildwood  and  the  downs — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind. 
While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 


-Shclicw 


FARMINGTON. 


Shakespeare  speaks  of 
"the  spire  and  top  of 
praise."  The  beautiful 
spire  of  the  Farniington 
Congregational  Church 
for  more  than  a  century 
has  gracefully  held  its  po- 
sition at  the  top  of  praise 
.imong  all  church  spires 
nf  its  chaste  style  of 
beauty.  It  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  the  dainti- 
est and  most  exquisitely 
lined   chureli   spire  in   rural   America. 

Stately  church  edifices  in  the  city  exhibit  in  tower 
and  turret  far  more  of  the  grand  and  varied  powers 
of  art  in  church  architecture;  but  nothing  in  city 
or  country  can  present  a  more  perfect  illustration 
of  the  impressive  beauty  and  inspiration  possible  in 
a  simple  idea  artistically  developed  and  given  to  the 
world   in   its   perfection. 

This  much  admired  spire  has  not  only  turned 
tlioughts  upward  during  these  many  years,  in  vvhicli 
it  has  with  suggestive  grace  pointed  constantly  "as 
with  silent  linger  to  sky  and  stars,"  but  in  its  refined 
beauty  it  has  been  a  tranquil  power  among  the 
aesthetical  influences  of  a  community  which  holds 
it  in  admiration  amounting  to  a  tender  reverence. 
It  has  held  aloft  a  standard  of  symmetry  and  of 
perfection  of  workmanship  that  has  been  a  social 
and  educational  inspiration. 

The  steeple  was  built  with  the  church  in  1771. 
The  quality  of  the  material  and  workmanship  put 
into  the  structure  by  the  builders  was  in  keeping 
with   the   spirit   of  those   days   when   the   foundation 


of  a  staunch  and  abiding  republic  was  being  planned. 
.An  indication  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
shingles  on  the  roof  did  faithful  service  for  over 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  it  was  only  five  or  six 
years  ago  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  replace 
them  with  new  roof  coverings.  This  is  among  the 
numerous  churches  for  which  is  claimed  the  one 
time  attendance  of  George  Washington.  Its  beauty 
and  its  newness  would  certainly  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  man  of  Washington's  tastes. 

The  village  of  Farmington  is  peculiarly  residential 
and  educational  in  character,  and  is  fortunately  sit- 
uated for  the  further  development  of  these  character- 
istics. It  has  no  manufacturing  industries,  a  bank 
and  two  or  three  small  country  stores  representing 
its  business  element.  Its  quietude  and  retirement 
with  its  pleasing  natural  attractions  make  it  de- 
sirable for  suburban  residence  among  a  rather  ex- 
clusive class. 

Tlie  same  <|ualities  have  made  it  desirable  as  a 
location  for  the  school  for  girls,  which  has  caused 
Farniington  to  become  a  cherished  part  of  pleasant 
school-day  associations  in  distinguished  families 
throughout  tlie  United  States.  This  school,  estab- 
lished and  made  famous  bj'  Miss  Porter,  is  main- 
taining its  old-time  prestige  under  Mrs.  Keep's 
management  and  gives  evidence  that  its  most  pros- 
perous and  best  days  may  be  just  before  it. 

The  Elm  Tree  Inn  is  crowded  with  guests,  it  being 
popular  not  only  with  patrons  of  the  school  and 
other  summer  visitors  making  long  stays  in  Farni- 
ington. but  also  among  what  might  be  spoken  of  as 
wayside  inn  patrons  of  the  better  class,  driving  par- 
ties, automobilists,  country  club  visitors,  etc.  The 
Country  Club  near  by  is  an  extensive  affair,  having 
much  more  than  a  local  character.  Its  membership 
is  largely  from  Hartford  .ind  other  cities  and  towns 
more  remote. 

Farmington  is  conspicuously  interested  in  the  good 
roads  movement.  Within  the  past  few  years  the 
town  has  done  much  creditable  work  in  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  sidewalks  and  high- 
ways. Its  most  important  undertaking  is  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  macadamized  road  to  the 
West  Hartford  line.  The  work  was  coninienced 
last  season  and  will  be  completed  within  a  few  weeks. 
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This  will  give  a  fine  driveway  of  five  or  six  miles 
through  a  beautiful  rural  section,  and  connect  a 
number  of  improved  properties  such  as  "Birdseye 
View"  and  others,  more  advantageously  and  more 
pleasantly   than    ever   with    Hartford. 

A  valuable  book  is  soon  to  appear,  in  which  the 
social  life  and  natural  attractions  of  Farmington 
are  fully  and  very  interestingly  pictured  with  pen 
and  camera.  "Farmington,  Connecticut,  The  Vil- 
lage of  Beautiful  Homes"  is  the  title  of  the  book. 
It  is  being  brought  out  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Brandegee  and 
Mr.  Eddy  N.  Smith.  It  will  be  a  large  volume 
printed  on  paper  of  good  quality,  bound  in  cloth 
and  profusely  illustrated.  It  will  contain  six 
hundred  or  seven  hundred  photographic  reproduc- 
tions, including  a  picture  of  every  home  in  the 
village,  pictures  of  familiar  old-time  and  modern 
local  characters,  ancient  tombstones  and  landmarks 
and  favorite  hillside  and  valley  haunts  and  views. 

The  schools  of  the  days  of  old  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  modern  school  system  by 
photographs  of  school  houses  and  groups  of  school 
children.  A  reminiscent  and  historical  article  on 
"Old  Houses  in  Farmington."  by  Julius  Gay,  is 
illustrated  by  sixty  or  more  half  tones. 

A  completely  illustrated  article  on  Miss  Porter's 
school  is  among  the  other  features  that,  as  advance 
sheets  show,  will  make  the  book  of  far  more  than 
local  interest.  It  is  sold  by  subscription  and  will 
be  issued  early  in  July. 


WEST    HARTFORD. 

— »^         CREDITABLE    indication    of    the    spirit 
^A\        and    educational   aims    of    West    Hartford 
"^  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  about  one-third 

of  the  entire  value  of  the  property  owned  by  the 
town  is  in  school  plant.  The  last  town  inventory 
showed  the  value  of  all  the  town  property  and  in- 
vestments in  permanent  improvements  to  be  $236,- 
955.  Of  this  amount  $87,000,  in  round  numbers,  was 
in  improved  highways;  $32,000  in  bridges;  $41,000  in 
town  hall  and  miscellaneous  properties;  and  $76,800 
in  schools. 

The  large  and  substantial  school  house,  con- 
spicuous in  its  fine  elevation  and  the  solidity,  if 
plainness,  of  its  style  of  architecture,  is  a  $27,000 
building.  It  was  built  ten  years  ago.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  eighty-nine  feet  and  is  about  two-thirds 
as  deep  as  it  is  long.  Its  beauty  or  dignity  is  some- 
what marred  by  a  diminutive  and  unbecoming 
cupola,  which  suggests  an  intellectual  personage  of 
massive  proportions  up  to  the  shoulders  doing  its 
best  to  maintain  a  dignified  appearance  under  a 
six  and  one-half  hat  covering  a  neckless  head.  This. 
however,  is  a  slight  and  easily  remedied  blemish  to 
a  school  building  such  as  few  other  towns  of  its  size, 
if  any,  in  the  state,  possess. 

The  total  mileage  of  West  Hartford  public  road- 
ways is  about  sixty-seven  miles.  Of  this  twenty- 
two  miles,  approximately,  is  macadamized,  the 
average  cost  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been 
$1.00  a  running  foot  for  the  macadam  and  telford. 
indicating  a  roadway  of  good  quality.  Roadways 
of  this  character  when  properly  constructed  and 
cared  for  are  among  the  most  valuable  assets  of  a 
modern  suburban  town  adjoining  a  prosperous  and 
growing    city,    from    which    comes    an    increasing 


demand  for  good  driving  places  and  road-machine 
opportunities  among  a  pleasing  variety  of  natural 
attractions. 

Among  other  assets  of  the  town  is  the  important 
one  of  the  town  hall  property,  having  the  choicest 
location  possible,  at  the  junction  of  Farmington 
Avenue  and  Main  Street.  It  includes  a  large  lot, 
the  old  town  hall  and  the  new  $20,000  office  building, 
the  valuation  of  the  land  and  buildings  being  $31,000. 

The  town  has  over  $32,000  worth  of  good  bridges, 
the  cost  of  improvements  and  repairs  of  which  last 
year  was  only  about  five  per  cent,  of  their  valuation; 
and  this  in  a  year  when  some  unusual  and  im.portant 
improvements  were  made  on  one  bridge,  the  New 
Park  Avenue  bridge,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  expenditure  for  bridge  main- 
tenance. 

West   Hartford  has  one  bridge  worth  $10,000.     It 


.\   COKNliR   IN   THE  RECEPTION   ROOM   OF  THE 
CAMERA    CLUB    OF    HARTFORD. 
Photo  for  The  Hartford  Monthly  by  De  Fafchamps. 

is  the  granite  arch  structure  on  Farmington  Avenue. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  nearly  forty  years  of  hard 
and  heavy  service  on  the  main  thoroughfare  for  a 
large  and  important  traffic  section,  having  been 
built  in  1868.  It  is  so  siinilar  in  solidity  to  the  luost 
substantial  roadbed  and  so  unassuming  in  its  strength 
that  it  is  seldom  thought  of  by  the  large  number 
accustomed  to  cross  it  daily,  nor  often  recognized 
as  a  bridge  by  strangers  who  are  absorbed  while 
crossing  Trout  Brook  with  the  natural  beauties 
bordering  the  pretty  and  romantic  stream  and  ex- 
tending along  the  hillside  into  the  handsome,  well 
groomed  village  stretching  out  in  liberal  spaces  on 
the  long  plateau  just  above. 

This  bridge  record  proves  that  many  years  ago 
there  must  have  been  those  with  foresight  and  pub- 
lic spirit  enough  to  build  for  the  future  in  a  way 
indicating  confidence  in  the  coming  West  Hartford — 
a  confidence  that  is  now  being  happily  justified  in 
this   rapidly  growing  suburban  town. 
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EAST  HARTFORD. 

^  :f^  r  R 1 1\' G  the  town  year  ending  September 
y\y      II,  r.)()5,  the  number  of  bouks  drawn  from 

'  ^  tlie  public  library  of  East  Hartford  was 
14.7^'J.  l'"or  a  population  of  perhaps  half  tliat 
number  in  a  widely  scattered  community  this  is  a 
remarkably  creditable  record;  creditable  both  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  library  and  as  to  the  proportion 
of  readers  among  the  people,  especially  where  so 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  agricultural  and  man- 
ufacturing work   with   little   spare  time   for   reading. 

.-\nothcr  thing  very  creditable  to  those  who  draw 
l)ooks  from  this  library  is  the  large  and  steadily 
increasing  percentage  of  those  who  draw  books 
other  than  fiction.  More  than  one-quarter  of  the 
books   drawn  by  children  last  year   were  instructive 


On  Tuesdays.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  the  read- 
ing room  of  the  Raymond  Library  Association  is 
open  for  the  use  of  children.  Considerable  objection 
has  been  made  to  using  the  room  for  social  affairs 
on  the  days  when  it  is  not  used  as  above.  Probably 
a  cautious  but  fair  discrimination  in  regard  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  room  shall  be  used  on  the 
unoccupied  days  will  adjust  matters  satisfactorily 
to  the  general  public,  for  the  highest  benefit  of 
which  the  generous  donor  established  the  Raymond 
library  and  made  provision  for  its  maintenance  and 
increase. 

On  Being   Kind. 

Not  everyone  is  steadily  beset  by  a  grievous  and 

all    but    irresistible    temptation.     Not    everyone    has 


Photo  by   Paul  De  Fafchamps— Camera  Club  of   Hartford   Exhibit. 


and  descriptive  books,  not  classed  under  the  head 
of  fictitious  story  books.  This  percentage  was  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  demand  for  books  of  direct  practical  value  has 
been  increasing  from  year  to  year  for  several  years 
past. 

The  Raymond  reference  library  is  proving  of 
great  value  as  an  educator  and  as  a  very  abundant 
source  from  which  to  obtain  information  from  stand- 
ard and  special  works.  It  is  also  of  great  service 
to  the  town  in  providing  a  good  library  building  and 
furnishing  heat,  light  and  care  free  of  charge.  The 
relief  from  these  expenses  permits  the  purchasing 
of  more  books  annually  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  books  were 
added  to  the  library  last  year. 


to  recast  his  life  against  the  sombre  background  of 
a  lifelong  remorse  for  wrongdoing,  repented  of.  but. 
humanly  speaking,  irreparable.  But  everyone  has 
cause  to  bewail  the  kind  act  omitted,  the  kind  word 
withheld,  the  small  slight  or  discourtesy  to  the  aged 
or  infirm,  the  petty  meanness  which  was  not  quite 
a  sin.  In  the  flush  of  our  youth  and  strength  we 
forget  that  death  is  ever  impending.  If  we  truly 
realized  that  tomorrow  may  be  too  late  for  the 
honest  acknowledgment  and  expression  of  regret 
which  erases  the  memory  of  an  unkindness,  we 
should  never  let  the  sun  go  down  on  reparation 
unaccomplished. 

More  than  half  the  pain  and  discomfort  of  ordi- 
nary lives  comes  from  the  petty  unkindnesses  and 
slights  among  kindred  and  frieOvls.     More  than  half 
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the  wrecks  of  what  were  once  promising  friendships 
are  caused,  not  by  the  discovery  by  one  or  other  oi 
great  deficiencies  in  mind  or  character  in  the  friend. 
but  by  petty  tricks  or  deceptions  revealed,  or  small 
neglects,  or  those  slights — hardest  of  all  to  pardon, 
and  never,  we  fear,  quite  forgotten — that  are  done 
not  to  one's  self,  but  to  the  near  and  dear  ones 
whose  feelings  we  would  safeguard  at  any  time  at 
the  expense  of  our  own. 

Be  kind  in  time.  Be  kind  even  at  the  risk  of 
personal  inconvenience.  Be  kind  to  the  infirm  and 
old  and  uninteresting.  Be  kind  to  the  people  you 
don't  like.  Forbear  the  irritating  word.  Send  your 
thought  just  a  second  or  two  ahead  of  your  speech, 
that  want  of  tact  may  not  effect  as  much  mischief 
as  positive  ill  will.  — The  Catholic  Neivs. 


THE    VIOLINIST. 
Photo    by    Miss    Editlia    B.    Terry,    in    the    Camera    Club    of 
ilartford    Exhibition. 


SOME    OF   THE    KIND    THINGS    SAID 
OF  THE  HARTFORD  MONTHLY. 

^^m^  IIF  Waterbury  .\merican's  mention  of  The 
/  '^  Ilartford  Monthly,  June  2,  may  be  of  ser- 
vice  to  readers  of  the  July  number  who 
may  not  have  seen  the  June  number  and  would  like 
information  as  to  the  content?  of  the  first  issue.  For 
this  reason  we  publish  what  The  Waterbury  Amer- 
ican says  in  full,  as  follows: 

"The  latest  newcomer  into  the  field  of  periodical 
literature  is  The  Hartford  Monthly,  a  bright,  newsy, 
attractive  magazine,  devoted,  as  its  name  indicates, 
to  the  interests  of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs. 
Mayor  Henney  opens  the  number  with  an  article 
on  'The  Citizens  and  the  City.'  which  summarizes 
in  a  pleasant,  conversational  way.  the  advantages 
of  the  State  capital.  A  quotation  from  Senator 
Hawley  on  'The  Dignity  of  Polities'  forms  a  pendant 
for  the  Mayor's  opening  speech,  and  then  comes  'The 
People  and  the  Parks,'  by  Superintendent  Parker, 
which  is  followed  by  a  short  exposition  on  the  advan- 
tages of  Hartford  as  a  rapidly  growing  trade  center. 
'A  City-Country  Club's  Work,'  in  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
interests  Hartford  people  who  summer  in  that  town, 
and  the  work  of  the  Hartford  public  schools  is  de- 
scribed at  some  length  by  the  superintendent. 
Thomas  S.  Weaver.  City  Engineer  Ford  pleads 
for  measures  to  render  the  city  clean  and  healthful 
by  abandonment  of  the  plan  of  turning  crude 
sewage  into  the  Connecticut  River;  a  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Hartford  Camera 
Club,  the  Get-Together  Club,  various  smaller  clubs 
and  fraternities.  The  Hartford  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra, the  .'\theneum,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  churches, 
the  police  and  fire  systems,  the  theatres  and  the 
suburban  towns  receive  their  due  meed  of  attention 
and  all  articles  are  finely  illustrated.  A  dainty  fairy 
tale.  'The  Fairies  of  Bonnie  Dell.'  is  contributed  by 
Edward  Asahel  Wright  and  illustrated  by  James 
Britton.  The  whole  magazine  is  a  credit  to  its 
promoters,  and  should  be  generously  supported  by 
all  persons  having  any  associations  with  Connec- 
ticut's Capital   City.  — Watahury   American. 

The  first  number  of  The  Hartford  Monthly  has 
just  appeared  and  makes  a  very  good  showing.  It 
is  excellently  illustrated,  many  of  the  drawings 
being  by  James  Britton,  and  highly  effective.  One 
specially  deserving  notice  is  the  heading  to  the  de- 
partment called  "In  the  Churches."  There  are  also 
good  photograph,^.  The  text  of  the  magazine  in- 
cludes rn  unusual  number  of  articles  of  direct  local 
interest.  — Hartford    Times. 

The  magazine  is  well  written  and  makes  ;in  excel- 
lent typographical  appearance. — Hartfcrd  Telegram. 

Bright  number  is  The  Hartford  Monthly.  The 
keystone  of  the  magazine  is  a  publication  "devoted 
to  the  good  things,  the  brightest  and  the  best  in 
our   city   and   its    suburbs." 

— The  Ilartford  Evening   Post. 


MERIDEN'S  CENTENNIAL. 

.^^"^     T  this   writing,  on  the  third  week  of  Jinic. 
_A\        the  city  of  Meriden  is  most  successfully 
"^  celebrating    its    one    hundredth    birthday 

as  a  town.  The  week  is  filled  with  interesting  and 
important  events  in  carefully  arranged  variety,  in- 
cluding conventions  of  several  Connecticut  fraternal 
and  industrial  associations,  daily  parades  and  lit- 
erary, musical  and  athletic  entertainments.  The  cele- 
bration is  the  result  of  much  planning  and  work 
that  has  been  under  way  for  a  year  or  more.  This 
enterprising  city  is  in  brilliant  holiday  attire.  It  is 
crowded  with  old  friends  and  new  and  in  generous 
hospitality  is  abundantly  proving  that  it  is  growing 
old  gracefully  and  cleverlj'. 


It  has  a  good  list  of  contributors  and  is  arti>tic  in 
typo.graphy,  as  well  as  entertaining  in  text. 

— The  Nevj  Hartford  Tribune. 

The  first  number  certainly  sets  a  high  standard  to 
follow,  and  the  success  of  the  enterprise  seems  as- 
sured from  the  start.  The  magazine  is  artistically 
illustrated  from  drawings  and  the  camera. 

— Connecticut    I 'alley    .Idrertiser. 

Handsiimely  printed,  and  well  illustrated,  con- 
taining various  matters  of  interest  to  the  citizens 
of  the  city  who  take  pride  in  its  beauties. 

— Hartford    Courant. 

It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  very  attractive  in 
every  way.  The  magazine  has  a  splendid  field  to 
fill  and  we  wish  every  success  to  the  editors  and 
publishers.  It  starts  out  auspiciously  and  should 
receive  .idciiuate  supjiort. — Bridgeport  Daily  .'standard. 


.IFE 


ACCIDENT 


Richard  M.  Northrop 

,  "The  Policy  Placer" 

lEALTH  LIABILITY 

INSURANCE 

Iniversalist  Building,  686  Main  Street 

beddings  and  Other  Social 

Functions  are  Complete 

Only  with    the 

BEEMAN  &  HATCH 
ORCHESTRA, 

CHAS.  P.  HATCH,  Manager. 

1 8  Windsor  Avenue, 
telephone  742.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

P.  R.  Day  &  Son 

FENCE  BUILDERS 


nquiries  for  all  kinds    of   Fencing 
solicited. 

902   MAIN   STREET, 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CITY    OUIDE 

Police  Calls  and  Fire  Alarm 


How  to  Call  a  Policeman. 

A  key  fitting  all  police  call  boxes  will  bt- 
furnished  to  any  reputable  citizen,  free  of 
charge,  upon  application  at  police  head<iuar- 
tcrs.  Market  Street. 

To  call  a  policeman,  and  for  this  purpose 
only,  insert  key  in  key-hole  marked  "Citizen's 
Key."  in  center  of  outside  door;  push  key  in 
as  far  as  possible;  turn  key  to  right  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  or  one-cjuarter  way  around ; 
let  go  of  key  and  leave  it  there.  Do  not  try 
to  open  the  door  nor  to  release  the  key ; 
the  key  once  inserted  can  only  be  released 
l)y  a  policeman. 

Location    of    Police    Call    Boxes. 

IL',  cor.  Morgan  and   Front   Streets, 

l.'i,  "  Morgan    and    Main    Streets. 

14.  "  Windsor  and  Avon  Streets. 

1.^,  "  Main    and    Pavilion    Streets. 

I'l,  "  Judson  and  Barbour  Streets. 

:J1.  "  L'nion    Depot. 

2J.  "  Main    and    Ann    Streets. 

■J3,  "  .\lbany  Avenue  and    East  Street. 

1*4.  "  .\lbany   Avenue  and   Blue   Hills    Road. 

'J'y.  "  Asylum   Avenue  and    Woodland   Street. 

'Jit,  "  Sigourney   and    Collins    Streets. 

J7,  "  Karmington  Avenue  and  Laurtl  Strict. 

:tl,  *■  State   and    Front    Streets. 

32,  *'  Front  and   Slieldon   Streets. 

'A'.i,  "  Commerce  and   Potter  Streets. 

.''.4,  "  Main    and    .\rch    Streets. 

'■''k  "  Charter    Oak    and    l'nion    Streets. 

41.  "  Pearl    Street,   Hook   &    Ladder    House. 

4"J.  "  Park  and  Broad  Streets. 

4;!.  '•  Zion    Street    and    Glendale    Avenue. 

I  (.  '*  Broad   and    Howard    Streets. 

(."►.  "  Park  Street  and  Sisson  Avenue. 

lU.  "  Park    and    Laurel    Streets. 

"iL  '*  Wethersfield  Avenue  and  Bond  Street. 

."»-,  "  Main    and    Congress    Streets. 

~t'A,  "  Washington   and    V'ernon    Streets, 

.■|4,  "  Lafayette    and    Russ    Streets. 

.">■">.  "  New  Britain  Avenue  and  Bn>ad  Street. 

"ii;.  "  Maple   Avenue   and    Webster   Street. 

.*i7.  "  Wethersfield  .Avenue  and  South  Street. 

Ill,  "  Selectmen's   Office,    Pearl   Street. 

•  I'J,  "  Trumbull    St.,    near    County    Building. 

*V.\,  "  House  of  Comfort.    Bushncll    Park. 

7L',  *■  Fnnnington    .\venuc  and   Smith   Street. 

How  to   Give  a    Fire   Alarm. 
There  arc  136  fire  alarm  boxes,  located  con- 
veniently for  use  throughout   the  city.     .'\   few 
I'f    tlicm    arc    "keyless,"    re<tuiring    no    key    to 
give    an     alarm.     Any     reputable    citizen     can 


We  are  to  be  Known 

,is  ore  ot"  the  ».ontiil)nti  •!-.    to  ttiis    "Interest- 
ing .\I  agazini-."an<l  desirt-  that  the  n-iulers 
stiall  peruse  \vh;jt  we   have  to    soy,  as 
the     substance    will    he    mutually 
ad  v.intagcous. 


Wc    HTv  the  de.ilcrs  iri 

Pianos,    Organs,    Sheet 
Music  and  Musical 


Goods 


of  the  best  in    the   IHitcd  States. 

Low  prices  bring  "Quick    Sales"  and    lots 
of  friends. 

Time  given  when  desired. 

TUNING    PIANOS  A  SPECIALTY. 

When  you  feel  anxious    to   get  "Posted," 
come  and  see  us. 

153  &  155  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ludlow   Barker  &   Co. 


New    and  Artistic 
Ideas  in 

PICTURE 
FRAMES 

Frequent  Art  Eihibitions   and  Sain. 
Visitort  Alwaji  Welcone. 

The  J.  C.  Ripley  Art  Co. 

752   Main  Street 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CARUSS 


EYE-SIGHT 
SPECIALIST 


847  Main  St. 


Room  29  Hills  Block 


Mr.  Stylishman ! 

If  it's  a  Suit  of  Clothes 

If  it's  a  Hat 

If  it's  a  pair  of  Shoes 

If  it's  anything  in  Furnishings    you 

will  find  something  very  much  to 

your    liking    here.      We     supply 

everything  a  man  wears. 

We  cater  to  the  men  of  taste 

CHAMBERLIN  &  SHAUGHNESSY 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Suitorium 


flYour  Entire  Wardrobe 
called  for,  cleaned,  pressed 
and  delivered  by  Redline 
Messenger  Service,  each 
week,  for  $1.50  per  montli. 
Limited  ticket  $  1 .00  per 
month.       1?       i<»       V»       ^ 


263  Asylum    Street,  opp.    Ann   Street 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


This  is 

Dave 

"  Meet  me 
face   to    face.' 

Telephone  482-5 


CITY   GUIDE— Continued. 

obtain  a  key  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  of 
need,  by  applying  at  the  fire  department  head- 
ciuarters,  43  Pearl  Street. 

To  give  an  alarm,  open  the  door  of  the  red 
box,  pull  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  slot 
once,  and  let  f  o ;  then  close  the  door.  The 
key  will  be  released  and  returned  as  soon  as 
convenient.  Do  not  pull  the  hook  if  the  fire 
hell  or  the  small  bell  in  the  box  is  striking, 
as  that  indicates  an  alarm  has  already  been 
given.  In  using  the  keyless  box,  when  the 
door  has  been  opened,  follow  the  same  direc- 
tions as  given  for  ordinary  box.  Private  boxes 
will  only  be  pulled  for  fires  on  the  premises 
where  located.  Always  give  the  alarm  from 
the  box  nearest  to  the  fire.  Key  holders,  upon 
changing  their  locations,  will  please  notify 
the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  at 
dei^artment   headquarters. 

Fire  Alarm  Boxes. 
The  numbers  given  below  correspond  with 
the  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  bell.  From  the 
strokes  and  these  numbers  a  fire  can  be  very 
closely  located,  the  strokes  indicating  the 
number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  has 
been    given. 

V2,   Asylum    St.    and    I'nion    PI. 

I'.j,  Asylum   and   Farmington   Aves..   Junction. 

14,  Walnut    St.,   opp.    Chestnut. 

1."),    Flower    St.,    front    Pratt    &    Whitney    Co's. 
Hi,  Hook   &   Ladder   House.    Pearl   St. 
IT,   Engine   House,    No.   4,    Ann    St. 

15,  Trumbull  and  Pearl  Sts. 
V.K  Trumbull   and   Main   Sts. 

I'J'J,   Myrtle    and    Edwards    Sts. 

l-'S,  High    St.   and    Foot    Guard    Place. 

1J4,   Ford  and  Asylum  Sts. 

I'.i-,   Farmington    Ave.    and    ileach    St. 

141,  Lumber   St.  | 

142,  Albany  Avenue  and   East   St. 

143,  County  Jail,   Seyms  St. 

144,  Windsor  Ave.   and   Florence   St. 

IGl,  So.    N.    E.    Telephone    Bldg.    (Private). 
-1,  Asylum  and  Trumbull   Sts. 
'S.i,  Main   and    Pearl    Sts. 

24,  State  and   Market  Sts. 

25,  Engine  House,  No.  3,  Front  St. 
2*j,   Grove  and  Commerce  Sts. 

27,  Main  and  Pratt  Sts. 

28,  Main  and  Morgan  Sts. 
21),   Morgan   and    Front    Sts. 

213,  Trumbull  and  Church  Sts. 

231,  Main    and    Asylum    Sts. 

241,  Market  and  Temple  Sts. 

2."»1,  Kilbourn  and  Commerce  Sts. 

271,  Main   and    Church    Sts. 

31,  Front  and  i\rch  Sts. 

32,  Main  and  Mulberry  Sts. 
34.  Trumbull  and  Jewell  Sts. 
3."(.  Main  and  Elm  Sts. 

ofi,   Capitol   Ave.    and    West    St. 

37,  Colt's   Armory. 

38,  Main    and    Buckingham    Sts. 

30,  Engine   House,   No.  6,   Huyshope  Ave. 

312,  Charter    Oak    Ave.    and    Governor    St. 

313,  Capewell   Horse   Nail   Co.    (Private). 

314,  Sheldon   and   Taylor   Sts. 

315,  Old   Screw   Shop,   Sheldon   St. 
321,  Grove  and   I'rospect   Sts. 
301.  Capitol    Ave.    and   Trinity    St. 

371,  Edward    Balf   Co.,   Sheldon    St.    (Private). 

381,  Charter  Oak  Place. 

41,  Capitol  Ave.,  front  of  Pope's. 

42,  Park    and   Washington   Sts. 

43,  Russ   and  Oak  Sts. 

45.   New    Britain   .-\ve.    and   Summit   St. 
4G,  Zion   St.,   opp.    Vernon. 

47,  Park  and   Broad   Sts. 

48,  Broad  and  Vernon  Sts. 
40,  Trinity    Cnllege. 

411,  Hartford    Machine    Screw    Co.    (Private.) 

412,  Russ  and   Lawrence  Sts. 

413,  Putnam  St.,  opp.  Orphan  Asylum. 


ers 


4)ortralture 

of  tbelfigbest 
Quality 


Sage-Z2Mlen    building 

902    yttain    Street 
Tfartforit.     tlonnectlcut 


Formerly  the  DeLamaler  Studio 
All    the    DeLatnater    Negatives   preserved 


Wm.    D.    Johnson 
architect 


.26    STATE    STREET 


TELEPHONE 


City   Mission  Building 
Northwest  School 
Tucker  &  Goodwin  Warehouse 
Fourth  Cong'I  Church   Organ 


A.    M.    STOR.I£ 

Hair    Dressing   Parlor 

MARCEL  WAVING,  MANICURING 


Room    IT,    Steams    Building 


The  Boardman's  Livery  Stable,  Inc. 

First-Class    Coach    Service 

IV)r    Funerals,  Receptions,  tVc. 

Coupes  and  Broughams  for  calling:.  Surreys 
for  pleasure  driving. 

356-358  Main  St.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

All  night  coach  service.  Telephone  O.'in 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  necessity 

of  having  the  teeth  of  your  child 

properly  cared  for  if    now 

growing  irregularly? 


^  Besides  improving  the  looks  there  are 
other  reasons  why  regularity  should  be 
secured.  Without  good  teeth,  normally 
arranged,  inadequate  mastication  is  the 
result ;  and  without  thorough  mastication 
the  food  cannot  be  properly  assimilated 
and  the  whole  system  suffers. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Abbey 

Suite  77 
Sage-Allen  Building 


is  an  expert  in  this   branch  o{ 
dental  surgery. 


^  Call  and  let  him  show   you   models  of 

cases  as  they  were  originally  and 

as   they   are    since    they 

have  been  corrected 


CITY   GUIDE— Continued. 


4L'l.  Uuckingham  and  Cedar  Sis. 

4*J:J.  Washington  and  JefTerson   Sts. 

424,  Broad  and   Madison  Sts. 

451.  Fairfield    Ave.    and   White    St. 

4.")2.  New  Britain  Ave.  and  White  St. 

401.  Hamilton   and    Wellington    Sts. 

471,  Engine    House,    No.   8,    Park   and    Affleck 
Sts. 

5,  Engine  House,  No.  1.  Main  St, 

51,  Maple  Ave.  and  Congress  St. 

52,  Wethersfield  Ave.,  opp.   Car  Barns. 

53,  Retreat  Ave.  and  Washington  St. 

54,  Wethersfield    Ave.    and    Alden    St. 

56,  New   Britain  Ave.   and  Washington   St. 

57,  Retreat  for  Insane  (Private). 

512,  Franklin   Ave.   and   Shultas   Place. 

513,  Franklin  Ave.  and  Morris   St. 

514,  Hartford    Hospital    (Private). 

521.  Wethersfield   Ave.   and    Preston   St. 

522,  Wethersfield    Ave.,   opp.    Capitol    Park. 

523,  Engine   House,    No.    10.    Bond   St. 

524.  Franklin    Ave.    and    Brown    St. 

531,  New    Britain   Ave.    and   Broad   St. 

532,  Julius    and    Crown    Sts. 
561,  Maple  Ave.  and  Bond  St. 

6,  Asylum   Ave.,   opp.    Sumner   St. 

61,  Farmington  Ave.  and  Smith  St. 

62,  Engine  House,  No.  5,  Sigourney  St. 

63,  Farmington   Ave.   and  Gillett  St. 

64,  Engine   House,   No.   11,   Sisson  Ave. 

65,  Capitol  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 

67,  Capitol  Ave.  and  Sigourney   St. 

611,  North   Beacon  and  Cone  Sts. 

<il2,  Farmington   Ave.    and   Oxford    St. 

613.  Kenyon  St. 

614,  Warrenton  Ave.  and  Beacon  St. 

621,  Cathedral,    Farmington    Ave.    (Private). 

622,  Woodland  St..  opp.  Niles. 

623,  Farmington  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 
631,  Farmington    and    Sisson    Aves. 
6.32,  Forest  and   Hawthorn  Sts. 

641,  Smith   and   Davenport   Sts. 

iU2.  Park  and   Heath   Sts. 

043,  Bartholomew  Ave. 

644,  New   Park  Ave.   and  Kibbe   St. 

645,  New  Park  Ave.   and   Merrill  St. 

651,  Underwood    Typewriter    Co.,    581    Capitol 

Ave.   (Private). 

6.52,  Electric    Vehicle    Co.,    Park    and     Laurel 

Sts.    (Private). 

653.  Laurel  and  Willow  Sts. 

7,  Albany  Ave.  and  Williams  St. 

71,  Woodland  and  Collins  Sts. 

72,  Alms   House    (Private). 

73,  Garden  and  Collins   Sts. 

74,  Albany  and  Blue  Hills  Aves. 

75,  Vine   St..   west   side,    front   T.    J.    Blake's. 

76,  Albany   Ave,,   west  of   Lenox   Place. 

711,  Asylum  Ave.  and  Gillette  St. 

712,  Collins   and    Sigourney    Sts. 

713,  Ashley  and  Huntington  Sts. 

714,  Sargeant  and  May  Sts. 

715,  Sargeant  and  Woodland  Sts. 
721.  Vine  and   Capen   Sts. 

731,  Sargeant   and    Garden   Sts. 

732,  Garden   and   Myrtle   Sts. 

741,  Blue  Hills  Ave. 

742,  Blue  Hills  Ave.  and  Holcomb  St. 
751.  Albany  Ave.  and   Burton  St. 

8,  Windsor  Ave.  and  Mather  St. 

81.  Windsor  Ave.  and  Capen  St. 

82.  Clark  and  Westland  Sts. 

8.3.  Windsor  Ave,  and  Frankfort  St. 

84.  Capen  and  Garden  Sts. 

S12,  Mahl   Ave.,  opp.   Arsenal. 

813,  Suffield    and    Bellevue    Sts. 

821.  Charlotte  and   Barbour   Sts. 

831,  Opposite    Engine   House,    No.   7.   Windsor 
Ave. 

:t.  Main   and    High    Sts. 

1)1.  Engine    House,    No.    2.    Pleasant    St. 

02.  Windsor  and   Pleasant  Sts. 

93.  Foot  Windsor  St.,  Smith,  Northam  &  Co. 

Fire  Bell   Signals. 

Two    single    strokes    is    the    recall    or    signal 

that  the  fire  is  out. 

len  strokes  is  the  general  alarm,  calling 
out  all  reserve  companies. 

Two  rounds  of  twelve  strokes  each  is  the 
military     call. 

riie  fire  bell  gives  one  stroke  for  12  o'clock. 
noon  daily,  except  Sunday ;  and  one  stroke 
for  9  o'clock   p.   m. 


'  732  MA^N  ST.; 


OUR   MOTTO 

'Best   Quality,  Reasonable  Pnces, 

Prompt  Delivery." 


NEWTON  &  BURNET 

Dealers  in  Meat,  Poultry,  Fish  and 
Vegetables, 

319  ASYLUM   STREET 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Save  25  to  50 
per  cent.jby  buying 
our  Rebuilt  Type- 
wnters  from  $  1 0.00 
up. 

We  rent,  sell  and  repair  all  makes. 

Hartford  Typewriter  Exchange, 

26  State  Street,  Room   16. 

Telephone  Connection. 

H.  S.  KING.  Manager. 


t^iss  Jinnis 

Stenographic  Work  of  Every  Description 

Done  in  the  Most  Expert  Manner. 

30  Slale  Slreet,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Tdephone  233-5. 


THE     MOST     POPULAR 


EXCURSIOM     STEAMER 

MADELEINE: 

that  over  sailed  the  Connecticut  kivcr 

is  for  CHAKTI:R  tor  DAY'S  Ol'TINO  or  for 

iMOONLK'.HT  SAIL. 

SrKBDV,  C'lMrokTMH.i-:,  S.\kk,  Kkliahlk. 

Rate*  Surprisingly  Low. 

Til.  1295-3,         N.  B.  HALB.  Hast  Hartford. 


m  20  rqoe 


Security    Company 

56  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CAPITAL,  $200,000 


SURPLUS,  $100,000 


SECURITY     COMPANY 

acts  as  Agent  for  the  collection  of  Income  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Rents,  Divi- 
dends, Interest,  etc.,  and  makes  prompt  remittance  at  stated  periods. 

It  takes  complete  charge  of  Estates,  real  and  personal,  having  exceptional 
opportunities  for  making  safe  and  favorable  investments. 

Having  a  volume  of  this  business,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  forms, 
methods  and  requirements  of  Courts,  the  Security  Company  can  administer 
an  estate  more  efficiently  and  economically  than  an  individual,  whose  lack  of 
experience  may  necessitate  legal  advice  at  the  expense  of  the  estate.  The 
perpetual  life  of  the  Company,  the  accessibility  of  its  records,  and  its  respon- 
sibility are  also  matters  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  Company  is  desirous  of  making  its  charges  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory to  its  clients. 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

executes  the  jirovisions  of  a  Will  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
the  Testator. 

When  named  as  Executor  it  renders  without  charge  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  Preparation  of  Wills. 

It  receives  Wills  for  Safe  Keeping  and  issues  a  receipt  therefor,  making 
No  Charge  for  such  service.  Wills  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time. 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

does  a  general  banking  business  and  solicits  accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations, 
Firms  and  Individuals. 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit,  Travelers'  Checks  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

Treats  its  customers  with  con.sideration  and  courtesy  and  is  seeking 
opportunities  to  extend  its  usefulness. 

Our  booklet  "Practical  Information"  sent  on  request. 
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We  Are 
Constantly    Surprising    Men 


at  the  low  cost  of  their  insurance  in  The  Mutual 

Benefit  when  their  attention  is  called  to  the  cash 

values  of  their  policies. 

d.   If  a  man's  policy  has  a  cash  value   of  $600  in  a 

given  year,  it  is  worth  just  as  much  to  him  as  a  bcuik 

book  with  a  balance  of  $600  to  his  credit. 

C  Because  he  has  deposited  this  amount  with  his 

Co  mpany  to  help  mature  his  policy,  while  living  or  at 

death,  he  has  no  more  spent  it  than  if  it  lay 

in  bank. 

C  Mutual  Benefit  policies  provide  higher  values, 
available  as  a  quick  asset,  with  a  smaller  yearly  outlay 
than  those  of  other  companies,  the  members' 
contract  combining  also  greater  security 
at  a  smaller  net  cost. 

ARTHUR    J.  BIRDSEYE 

State  Agent 

First  National  Bank  Building,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 


ARTHUR  W.  ROOD  FREDK.  W.  GRANT 

EDWIN.'SMITH  -HODGMAN 
CHARLES  A.  LATHROP 


,.'V. 


Aetna  National  Bank 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Building 

Established,  1857 

Resources  over  Four  Million  Dollars 
Earned  Surplus  over  $700,000 

Average  Deposits  $3,000,000 

We  have  ample  facilities  for 
transacting  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  invite  your  account 
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SOME    SPECIAL    FEATURES 
of  the 
August  Number. 

ILLUSTRATIONS    (DRAWIMIS)    I!Y  JAMES   HUITTON. 


Frontispiece — "Mamma,   RomcmlK-r   I   am  a  Girard!'' 

[:y   JAMES  liKlTTOX. 

Some    Pleasant    Summer    Friends — Midsumnur    in  Elizabetli    Park;    and    Hill    Tmvn    I'on    and    Camera 

Sketches.       [Uustrated. 

Non-Literary  Uses  of  The  Hartford  Public  Library. 

l!^'    CAKilLIXE    M.     IIEVVIXS,    LIBRARIAN, 
and 
ESTHER  B.  OWEN.   HEAD  OF    UEFERICNCK    UEl'ARTMENT. 

In  the  Eyes  of  a  Dog — l^aintin;.;  by  Mrs.  Julia  11.  Goddard. 

The    "Placing    Out"    System — Inadequate    Inspection  of  Foster  Homes  for  "Children  of  the  State"  may 

afford    opportunities   for   Wrongs  as   Cruel   as   were   those   of  Southern 

Slavery. 

The  Blind  Nidia — Photograph  by  Horace  L.   Bundy. 

Rufus  Henry  Jackson — Portrait  and  Editorial  Tribute. 

PAINTING     BY    JAMES    BRITTON. 

The   Musical  Fire  Escape — Story  of  a  Raysville,  Connecticut,  Inventi'iii       llliisir.itcl 

BY     EDWD    ASAHEL  WRIGHT. 

The    Younger    Artists    of    Hartford — Continued    from    July    Number.     ICi.ulu    Illustrations. 

BY    JAMES  BRITTON. 

"In   Twilight's    Glow"— Illustrated    Summer   Song.     New    Music. 

BY    BRITTON— WRIGHT— BOLLES. 

Bright  Attractions  of  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. — First  .\nnouncement   of   Fall    and    Winter    Lectures.    Entertain- 
ments,   Classes,    etc.     Illustrated. 
BY    HARRY    .\I.    GERRY,  EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTOR. 

Show   Windows   and   "The    City   Beautiful" — Influence  of  Tasteful  Window  Displays  Upon  the  Character 

of  City   Streets.     Illustrated. 

In   The    Theatres— The    Spirit    of    Dramatic    Criticism.     Illustrated. 

BY  HENRY  McMANUS 

Birds  of  Farmington,  Illustrated— New  Britain  schoolgirl  and  schoolboy  write  cleverly  of  their 
Ideals— Secretary  Hay  and  "Little  Breeches"— Poetry — Miscellany — "Some  Good  Business  Tips"— Po- 
lice  Signals — Fire  .'Marm,  etc.,  etc. 
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■•MA.M.MA.    RICMIOIUKR    I    AM    A    (ilKARD!" 
Ilhtslratiim   l.y  James    lirittou,   for   "The   .Musical   Fire   Escape.' 
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Photo    for    The    Hartford    Monthly,    by    Paul    I)c   l-'afchaniiis. 


SOME    PLEASANT    SUMMER    FRIENDS. 

A    Page    From   a    Hill   Town    Visiting    List. 

KnowinK  oi  the  "stay- 
at-home"  recompense 
possible  to  our  friends 
in  a  city  of  Hartford's 
wcaltli  of  park  and 
water  attractions,  we 
enjoy  tlie  more  happily 
and  contentedly  the  de- 
lights of  om-  summer- 
ing among  the  beautiful 
Berkshire  Hills  and  by 
the  waterfalls,  along 
the  trmit  streams  and 
in  the  meadows  of 
l^lampshire.  Were  it 
not  for  the  size  of  Mt.  Tom  and  his  cronies,  ever- 
lastingly hanging  around  the  banks  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, we  could  almost  look  right  down  upon  our 
"stay-at-home"  friends  enjoying  themselves  in  their 
F.lizabethian   elysium. 

We  have  been  introduced  to  more  pleasant  rural 
friends  and  scenes  about  here  perhaps,  certainly 
more  (|uickly,  through  pretty  and  frolicsome  Fannie 
than  any  other  medium;  though  the  sedate  and 
moderate  (dd  dowager  Kitty  has  run  us  up,  or  walked 
us  up,  against  quite  a  number  of  interesting  person- 
ages and  things.  Kitty  is  a  kind-hearted  and  cau- 
tious "2.40"  farm  horse — two  miles  in  forty  minutes. 
Fannie  is  a  spirited  young  farm  belle,  wdio  in  face 
and  complexion  closely  resembles  Rosa  Bonlicur"s 
famous  beauty,  whose  portrait  graces  the  introduc- 
tion   of   this    visiting   list. 

One  of  our  first  Hill  Town  friendships,  and  a 
very  entertaining  and  pleasant  one  it  has  proved, 
was  that  formed  with  "Frank,  "a  local  celebrity  over 
"Smith  Holler"  way.  Frank  has  many  original  and 
interesting  cliaracteristics;  two  of  them  are  his  com- 


placent e<|uanimity  anil  his  anibilion,  always  success- 
fully gratified,  to  be  the  fifst  in  his  section  to  "turn 
liis  feet  out  to  grass  for  the  summer."  as  expressed 
by  him.  .\s  to  his  equanimity  and  liis  ambition, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  not  a  wave  of 
trouble  has  ever  been  known  to.  roll  across  his  peace- 
ful breast — a  big  and  healthy  heart  tide  seems  to 
turn  any  wave  of  the  kind  back  and  oflf  before  it 
has  gained  momentum  enough  to  roll  half  way 
across  that  broad  expanse.  When  Frank  begins 
to  revel  in  barefoot  comfort  and  turns  his  feet  out 
to  grass  the  summer  season  in  Hill  Town  is  recog- 
nized as  opening  agriculturally.  In  tlie  picture 
Frank  and  his  inseparable  companion  are  opening 
the  season;  Frank  congratulating  himself;  the  chum 
looking    abroad    for    recognition    of    the    event    and 


-liiuT    .*^niitli. 


.ippro\al   of   tlie   exercises.     Up   here   the   niayllower 
reveals    its    beauty    and    opens    the    spring    season; 
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Frank  nnd  his  chum  attend  to  the   summer  opening 
and   are    happy. 

Two  fortunate  little  ones,  whom  we  have  met, 
may  well  sing,  as  they  are  perched  on  the  rocks 
blinking    in    sunshine,    "How    Firm    a    Foundation." 


.\  short  time  ago  they  were  both  "State  Kids," 
little  waifs  of  the  state.  Recently  the  little  girl 
has  been  adopted  into  a  prominent  family,  where 
she  will  always  have  an  excellent  home,  and  happily 
her  little  brother' is  permitted  to  live  with  her.  The 
home  is  a  beautiful  one  on  a  large  farm,  of  which 
the  meadows  here  pictured  are  a  part.  This  is  a 
rarely  happy  case  and  one  which  goes  to  prove  that 
the  placing  out  system,  with  all  its  defects,  has  a 
bright   side   of  blessing:    which   is   probably   true   of 


seen  among  these  hills  was  that  of  "Glendale 
Duke."  He  was  not  only  noted  for  his  huge  and 
impressive  presence  but  also  for  his  kind  and  pleas- 
ing disposition.  This  noted  Durham,  2,700  pounds 
of  him,  has  recently  been  reincarnated  into  Yankee 
through  the  Brighton  market  process.  Never  in 
his  distinguished  farm  and  cattleshow  career  did 
he  do  an  unkind  act.  It  is  customary  to  lead  and 
control  such  as  he  by  a  stout  pole  attached  to  a 
'lose  ring.  In  Duke's  case  such  a  safeguard  was 
wholly  unnecessary  and  never  used,  a  small  strap 
being  sufficient  to  guide  him  anywhere.  In  the 
picture  a  young  lady  guest  wholly  unaccustomed 
to  such  animals  is  holding  him  in  camera  pose. 


Photo  by  Chas.   H.   Raymond. 


Photo  by  Chas.   II.   Raymond. 

most  things  in  this  well  meaniujt  but  imperfect 
world  of  ours. 

In  the  Hampshire  meadow  scene  is  a  collection 
of  our  summer  friends  making  themselves  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental  and  healthy.  A  city-country- 
international  possibility  in  the  line  of  cooperation 
is  illustrated  in  this  picture.  The  driver  on  the  load 
of  hay  is  the  well-to-do  proprietor  of  the  farm;  his 
companion  on  the  load  is  a  bright  young  student 
from  Japan,  a  city  visitor;  the  young  lady  running 
the  horse  rake  and  the  "Maud  Muller"  are  city 
guests  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife;  whether  our 
stalwart  friend,  the  Polander,  is  under  that  big  fork- 
ful of  hay  going  on  to  the  load  we  are  not  quite 
sure,  he  ought  to  be  around  there  somewhere; 
anyway  Charlie,  a  bright  little  "state  boy"  is  very 
much  in  evidence  as  usual  near  the  center  of  opera- 
tions, and  a  glimpse  of  the  pretty  white  neck  of  our 
frolicsome  Fannie  can  be  seen  on  tlic  off  side  of  the 
team. 

One    of    the    noblest    figures    in    animal    life    ever 


More  friends  are  met  and  more  goodbyes  said  at 
the  cattle  shows,  which  September  and  October 
bring  to  the  hill  towns,  than  at  any  other  event. 
The  balloon  ascension  on  the  fair  grounds,  when 
available,  gives  an  upward-look  close  with  a  grace- 
ful float-away  suggestiveness  to  the  season,  opened 
on  a  substantial  and  broad-gauged  basis  by  our 
friend   Frank,  his  feet  and  his  approving  chum. 


Photo    by    Chas.    iJutlcr. 


"Wings  for  tlie  angels,  but  feet  for  men; 
We  may  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way, 
We  may  hope  and  resolve  and  aspire  and  pray, 

But  our  feet  must  rise  or  we  will  fall  again." 

THE  CITY  HALL  OASIS. 

ONE  of  the  quickest  and  prettiest  transformation 
scenes  in  the  art  of  gardening  ever  witnessed 
in  Hartford  was  presented  in  May,  when 
Superintendent  Parker,  of  the  department  of  public 
parks,  with  thirty-five  men,  in  a  few  hours  changed 
the  barren  grounds  about  City  Hall  into  a  verdant 
and  flowering  oasis  of  beauty  and  grateful  refresh- 
ing, in  the  stony  precints  of  the  heart  of  a  busy 
city.  The  work  may  prove  effective  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Its  new  environments  will  add  to  the 
artistic  influences  that  may  give  a  longer  lease  of 
life  to  the  venerable  City  Hall. 


THE  GIRL  AND  THE  BOY  OF  IT. 

-«iW  N  an  article  on  "Men  and  the  Churches"  in 
nl      the  July  number  of  this   magazine  allusion 

*^  was  made  to  the  fact  that  women  are  natur- 
ally nmre  spiritual  in  their  tastes  and  longings  than 
are  men.  In  reference  to  this  characteristic  in  girls 
and  boys  it  was  claimed  that  the  girl's  divinity  is 
her  hero;  the  boy's  hero  will  become  his  divinity. 

Very  interesting  and  decidedly  unique  confirmation 
of  the  above  statements  was  found,  a  few  days  after 
the  article  appeared,  in  the  New  Britain  Grammar 
School  Review  for  June,  a  bright  and  creditable 
publication  edited  by  grammar  school  pupils  of  New 
Britain.  Connecticut.  Apparently  a  girl  and  a  boy 
had  been  appointed  to  write  with  a  free  hand  or 
naturally  of  what  in  their  opinion  constituted  the 
ideal,  each  respectively,  of  her  and  his  sex  and  age. 
We  give  the  productions  below.  In  sentiment  and 
in  method  of  expression  they  are  strikingly  charac- 
teristic and  sexly.  The  sweet  earnestness  of  the 
one;  the  natural  light-heartedness  and  assumed  sang- 
froid of  the  other,  with  lots  of  good  back  of  it  all, 
represent  about  right  the  average  .Xmcrican  girl 
and  boy  of  today. 

AN    IDEAL    GIRL. 

In  mv  opinion,  an  ideal  girl  can  be  just  as  womanly 
as  an  ideal  buy  can  be  manly.  She  must  learn  to 
be  self-sacrificing,  gentle  and  kind,  and  live  in  har- 
mony with  the  rules  of  religion.  Modest  in  dress, 
thoughtful  in  action  and  courageous  in  danger,  she 
can  accomplish  much.  Though  humorous,  she  must 
not  slight  anyone  through  thoughtlessness.  By 
laboring  diligently  at  the  work  intended  for  her 
to  do,   she   can   learn   to   persevere,   for  labor   gives 


strength  and  sweetens  life.  No  matter  how  ex- 
asperating an  ordeal  or  how  disagreeable  a  duty, 
she  must  never  swerve  from  the  right.  If  it  is  her 
lot  to  suffer,  true  fortitude  with  trust  in  God  will 
aid  her.  To  be  an  "ideal  girl  '  requires  much  tact, 
self  sacrifice,  and  a  strong  soul  to  go  with  it. 

— Siisdiiiic  ^f.   JVorcheck,  '06. 

THE    IDEAL    BOY. 

Reader,  I  warn  you,  do  not  read  this,  for  if  you 
do,  you  will  regret  it.  Well,  since  you  have  started 
you  may  as  well  finish,  only,  do  not  blame  me  for 
the    result   because    this   lacks   logic. 

To  begin  with  let  me  define  ideal — "the  conception 
of  a  thing  in  its  most  perfect  state."  I.ct  me  define 
perfect — "finished."  Well,  a  boy  is  a  human  being 
is  he  not?  Is  he  finished?  No.  A  human  being 
is  not  perfect  because  he  is  never  finished.  He  may 
be  minus  a  tooth,  a  hair  or  an  eyelash,  hence  he  is 
not  perfect  Again  to  be  nearly  finished,  a  human 
being  must  be  a  man,  if  male;  and  a  boy  may  be 
twenty-one  years  away  from  a  man,  hence  he  is  not 
finished,  perfect  or  ideal.  Let  me  break  this  rule 
since  I  make  it,  and  it  is  such  fun  to  break  a  rule, 
you    know. 

The  so-called  ideal  boy  mi(sl  be  a  gentleman;  all 
other  qualities  are  of  minor  importance.  For  in- 
stance it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  soft, 
sweet,  and  melodious  voice, — all  he  needs  is  a  good, 
healthy  roar  to  be  a  boy;  and  he  cannot  be  ideal 
because  he  is  not  finished.  Neither  is  it  necessarj' 
for  him  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  youthful  .\donis. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  grit,  bound  with  tou.gh.  active 
muscles,  and  enclosed  within  a  gnnd  crop  of  freckles, 
a  pair  of  knickerbockers  and  a  shock  of  hair.  His 
face,  must  it  be  clean,  rosy  and  angelic?  No.  it  may 
be  dirty,  scratched  and  rough,  but  in  his  eye  there 
is   that   twinkle   of   roguishness,   a   boy's. 

I  am  not  describing  the  perfect  boy  or  what  I 
think  he  ought  to  be  when  he  matures.  But  think, 
which  do  you  like  better,  the  faultless  specimen. 
artificially  educated,  or  the  rough,  n.itural  speci- 
men? 

In  order  that  you  may  decide  for  yourself.  I 
leave  this  composition  unfinished,  imperfect,  hence 
not  ideal. 

— William   ]]'.  Squire,  '06. 


Great    Hearts. 

Hearts  that  are  great  beat  never  huid. 

They  nuiflle  their  music  when  they  come; 
They  hurry  away  from  the  thronging  crowd 

Witli   bended   brows   and   lips   half   dumb. 
.\nd  the  world  looks  on  and  mutters,  "Proud"; 

But  when  great  hearts  have  passed  away. 
Men  gather  in  awe  and  kiss  their  shroud. 

.'\nd  in  love  they  kneel  around  their  clay. 
Hearts  that  arc  great  are  always  lone. 

They   never   will   manifest   their   best; 
Their   greatest   greatness   is   unknown — 

Earth  knows  a  little — God.  the  rest. 

— ./.  /.  Rvaii. 
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Consoling. 

There  is  some  aggravation  in  city  street  life  in 
lioi  weather;  there  is  also  consolation  to  be  tonnd 
in  it  nnexi)ectedly  at  times.  For  instance,  what  must 
the  Farmington  Avenue  citizen's  opinion  have  been 
of  consolation  after  an  experience  like  this.  Sub- 
stantial, corpulent  and  fairly  well  self-satisfied,  he 
is  walking  in  dignity  and  perspiration  down  Main 
Street  on  that  hot  Saturday  afternoon  in  June,  when 
a   small    boy   accosts   liim: 

"Say,   Mister,   wlial   time   is  it?'' 

The  citizen  stops  and  politely  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty reaches  around  under  and  draws  out  by  its 
fill)  lii-s  w.itcli  and  says  patronizingly  to  "my  little 
man"  ili.il  it  is  just  live  minutes  of  two. 

"Well,  when  it's  two  o'clock  you'd  better  go  and 
sell  yourself  for  soap  grease,"  and  the  ungrateful 
small  boy  runs  down  the  street  with  the  indignant 
citizen  in  as  close  pursuit  as  relative  years  and 
avoirdupois   will  permit. 

A  friend  meeting  the  citizen  in  this  unwonted 
state  of  agitation  and  flush  grabs  him  by  the  arm 
and  says,  "W'liy  Judge,  what  in  the  world's  the 
matter?" 

"You  see  that  little  wretch  running  down  ,\syluni 
Street,"  pufTs  out  the  citizen,  niop|)ing  his  bri.>\v 
excitedl}-;  "well  he  told  me  to  go  and  sell  myself 
for  soap  grease  at  two  o'clock." 

The  consoling  friend  glancin.sj  up  at  the  city  hall 
clock  reassuringly  says,  "Why  Judge,  there's  no  need 
of  being  in  such  an  awful  hurry  about  it  on  a  hot 
day    like    this;   you've   .got    three    minutes   yet." 


THE    NON-LITERARY    USES    OF   THE 
HARTFORD  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Jlontlily 

lly    CWKOI.I.ME    M.    HEWINS,    Librarian, 

and 

I".STIII-:R    B.    OWI'IX,    Head    of    Reference    Room. 

-^•5*'   AST    year    out    of    105, GMS    books    taken    by 
II  grown-up   readers   at   the   Hartford    Public 

'^*'  Library,  aside  from  1i:!,T41  novels,  S,414 
volumes  of  magazines,  largely  but  not  entirely  of  a 
literary  character,  2;i,421  of  literature,  travel,  biog- 
r.iphy  and  history,  and  2,825  of  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, there  were  circulated  14,914  of  arts  and 
sciences,  pure  and  applied,  including  fine  arts. 

The  use  of  these  books  is  explained  by  some  of  the 
subjects  in  demand  in  the  reference-room,  at  the 
catalogue-cases  or  the  information  desk,  such  as: 
Metal,  labor  unions,  nickel-plating,  the  fashions  of 
1860,  coal-tar  products,  the  United  States  ambas- 
sador to  France,  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  adver- 
tising rates,  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
the  origin  of  the  first  railroad,  methods  of  helping 
the  poor,  church  work  in  connection  with  immigra- 
tion, refrigeration,  army  corps  badges,  statistics  and 
salaries  in  Chinese  education,  the  uses  of  charcoal, 
asparagus  culture,  jjlumb.-igo.  the  development  of 
the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments  in  .America, 
the  rtour  industry,  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  for 
pawnbrokers,  elevators,  diflferent  makers  and  their 
dangers,  resinous  gums,  receipts  for  soap-making, 
map  of  localities  where  hay-fever  is  not  found,  re- 
ceipts for  house-painting,  wood-i)ulp,  grasshoppers, 
vivisection,    model    yaclit     building,    celery    culture. 


guniniwder,  lists  of  abandoned  farms  in  Connecticut 
.md  Rhode  Island,  the  migration  of  birds,  "assem- 
bling," etching  on  glass,  blue  vegetable  dyes,  elec- 
tric wiring,  the  gypsy  moth,  child-labor,  milk,  elec- 
tric generators,  finishing  of  wood,  building-plans 
for  an  ice-box,  rabbits,  neostyling,  plumb-level-bob 
used  in  physics,  working  design  for  gasoline  motor, 
employers'  liability,  the  mechanism  of  a  popgun,  the 
use  of  the  slide-rule,  concrete-steel  construction, 
the  propagation  of  fish,  the  relations  of  parents 
and  teachers,  toasts  on  cider,  motor  ability  in  chil- 
dren, a  picture  of  the  oldest  bicycle,  the  construction 
of  a  drum,  Kaolin,  pontoon  bridges,  the  power  house 
of  Niagara,  the  practice  of  banking,  helium,  japan- 
ning and  enameling,  cost-keeping  for  civil  engineer- 
ing, emulsions,  rice-culture,  the  business  of  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  turpentine-farming,  by-products 
of  timber,  how  to  make  a  graphophone,  the  raising 
of  exhaust  valves,  juvenile  courts,  pyrolixic  acid, 
how  to  build  a  telgraph  machine,  grape-pruning, 
useful  bacteria,  how  to  help  make  a  heliograph. 

Technical  words  or  phrases,  like  worsted  tops, 
often  puzzle  librarians,  who  have  not  had  a  course 
in  a  technical  or  scientific  school.  They  had  only 
just  learned  the  bicycle  tongue  when  automobile 
and  golf  technicalities  came  to  the  front.  "Advanc- 
ing your  spark"  in  the  modern  vernacular  does  not 
mean  inviting  your  best  young  man  to  call,  but 
"turning  the  whole  thing  over"  (doubtless  not  the 
vehicle    itself). 

Besides  technical  liooks  and  periodicals  (there 
are  forty  in  the  periodical  reading-room)  two  de- 
partments of  the  library  have  grown  steadily  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  has  more  than  a  thousand  vol- 
umes of  bound  music — piano  for  two  and  four  hands, 
\iiiliii.  organ,  the  scores  of  operas,  classic  and  light, 
from  Parsifal  to  Love's  Lottery.  Music  is  taken 
on  a  red  or  non-fiction  card,  and  2,284  volumes  were 
circulated   last  year. 

The  library  sends  out  thousands  of  mounted  pic- 
tures, most  of  them  from  illustrated  papers  or  maga- 
zines too  badly  torn  to  bind.  Portraits  are  classi- 
fied alphabetically  under  names  of  the  artists.  A 
large  collection  of  pictures  cut,  but  not  mounted,  is 
ready  for  use  for  picture  bulletins.  The  pictures  are 
used  by  teachers  and  clubs,  for  costumes,  etc. 
The  other  day  the  reference  assistant  was  asked 
to  bring  to  the  librarian  what  we  had  un- 
mounted on  the  Crusades,  Venice,  the  military  re- 
ligious orders,  the  rebellion  of  the  Forty-five,  India, 
Gibraltar,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  modern  Italy,  and  she  was  able  to  furnish 
from  her  stock  all  that  we  needed  for  bulletins  to 
illustrate  the  book-talks  of  the  summer.  Within 
an  hour  after  the  news  of  Queen  Victoria's  death 
came,  we  had  forty  or  fifty  pictures  of  her,  her  fam- 
ily and  events  in  her  life,  upon  the  walls,  and  when 
any  celebrated  person  dies,  can  usually  put  his  or 
luT    portrait   on   the   bulletin-board   at   once. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  spent  twenty-five  dollars 
for  photographs  of  celebrated  pictures,  and  twenty 
for  a  collection  of  colored  reproductions  from  the 
great  masters,  and  expect  to  send  abroad  as  often 
as  possible  for  more  photographs. 

The  income  of  the  librarj-  is  small  in  proportion 
to  its  needs,  so  small,  indeed,  that  a  three-hundred 
dollar  list  of  books  on  chemistry,  engineering,  etc., 
carefully   selected   by   an   expert,   must   be   cut   down 
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to  two  hundred  I)cfon.-  it  can  be  ordered.  This 
seems  a  pity,  especially  as  the  greater  number  of 
the  men  who  need  these  books  in  their  work  are 
just  discovering  the  possibilities  of  a  public  library 
and  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  disappointed 
in  their  use  of  it.  Many  of  them  have  taken  books 
from  other  libraries  and  are  surprised  when  they  do 
not  find  the  same  books  here  as  in  Waterbury,  for 
instance. 

There  is  still   a  tendency  to  think  that  the  library 
is  exclusively   for   art   clubs,  literary   clubs,   students 


of  history  and  belles-lettres,  the  schools  and  readers 
of  fiction;  with  almost  no  provision  for  the  technical 
workers  and  business  men;  a  mistake  partly  trace- 
able to  the  impossibility  of  supplying  expensive 
technical  works  without  the  assurance  of  suflicient 
use  to  warrant  the  expense.  In  the  list  referred  to 
above  is  a  technical  dictionary  priced  at  $jO,  fur 
which  there  had  been  no  demand  until  we  began  to 
cut  the  titles;  since  then  there  have  been  several  calls 
for  it,  accompanied  by  statements  of  its  value  as 
a  work  of  reference. 


IN  THE  EYES  OF  A  DOG. 

Interest  in  nature  study  has  developed  rapidly  in 
these  days  when  forests  and  fields  arc  growing  in 
popularity;  when  camp  life  pleasures  for  summer- 
ings  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
far  more  generally  taken  up  in  place  of  the  ordinary 
summer  resort  offerings.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  into  the  woods  to  learn  that  there  is  something 
more  than  mere  instinct  that  puts  so  much  of  the 
soul  look  into  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  most  familiar 
animal   friends. 

Study  for  a  little  the  expression  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture  of  a  head  of  a  dog.  See  what  you  read 
in  the  eyes  of  this  faithful  friend.     One  person  may 


read  one  thing,  another  something  quite  ilifferent: 
so  some  may  regard  such  eyes  as  simi>ly  "mirmrs;" 
but  may  they  not  be  really  "windows?" 

The  picture  as  here  given  is  reproduced  from  a 
painting,  how  much  original  and  how  much  copy 
we  are  not  sure,  by  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Goddard  of  Essex. 
Conn.  Mrs.  Goddard  catches  the  spirit  of  animal 
and  nature  studies  well  and  has  done  much  credit- 
able work  both  in  oil  and  water  colors;  a  number  of 
Hartford  homes  have  pretty  specimens  of  it  on  their 
walls.  She  has  herself  quite  a  varied  collection 
from  which  selection  could  be  made  to  advantage, 
especially  for  decorative  purposes.  Some  of  them 
may  be  seen  in  the  office  of  The  Hartford  Monthly. 
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State   Waifs  in   Country   Homes — Bad  Defects  in  a  System   of    Good    Intent — Inadequate   Inspection   a 

Cruel    Injustice    to    Unfortunate    but    Innocent    "Children    of    the    State." — 

Some   Illustrations    from  Massachusetts. 

Writti-.i  lor  The  Hartford  Monthly     By  EDW'D  ASAIIEL  WRIGHT. 


"O 


I,  1  ken  tell  yt-r  all  about  God!"  Eddie, 
a  six-year-old  state  boy,  was  exploiting 
his  religious  acquirements  while  making 
a  new  acquaintance.  They  were  walking  on  a  country 
road  when  hearing  a  clap  of  thunder  the  bright  little 
chap,  of  waifish  brand  but  make-the-best-of-it  pride, 
attributed  the  phenomenon  to  the  orthodox  source. 

Upon  being  asked  what  he  knew  about  God  the 
above  declaration,  calculated  to  inspire  respect  and 
confidence,  was  promptly  made.  Not  having  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  many  so  well  informed  in 
this  direction,  the  boy's  interested  companion  sought 
information  and  obtained  the  following; 

"Oh,  God  he  pokes  down  the  rain  an'  he  pokes 
down  the  snow;  an'  little  Jesus  up  in  heavin  is  always 
good  an'   helps   his  mother." 

"Helps  his  mother"  will  be  appreciated  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  personal  and  somewhat  materialistic 
character  of  the  religious  development  possible 
under  the  placing  out  system,  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  little  children,  under  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  who  are  placed  in  homes  with  their  board  paid 
by  the  state  and  not  old  enough  to  work  their  way 
nor  expected  to  do  so,  make  a  pitiably  libelous  use 
of  the  sacred  word  mother  and  apply  it  to  the  one 
into  whose  bauds  they  and  the  quarterly  check 
from  the  statehouse  fall.  "Always  good  an'  helps 
his  mother"  is  a  conception  in  keeping  with  the 
experience  of  too  many  of  these  little  paid  boarders, 
or  such  of  them  as  are  taken  at  low  prices  under 
agreements  made  with  mental  reservation  as  to 
domestic  or  farm  service   possibilities. 

"I    never   had   a   wholly   bible." 

"What  kind  of  a  bible  have  you  had?" 

"Only  just  a  little  one." 

This  is  part  of  the  conversation  tliat  could  have 
been  heard  at  a  "camp  fire"  chat,  on  a  farm  in 
western  Massachusetts,  one  winter's  evening;  at  a 
camp-like  haunt  which  a  disconsolate  state  boy  had 
sought  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  little  good  cheer 
and  to  have  a  chance  to  read  by  a  warm  fire  and  a 
suitable  light.  He  had  seen  a  holy  bible  on  tlie 
camp    table. 

This  boy  was  twelve  years  '  old,  exceptionally 
bright  and  ambitious  and  very  fond  of  reading. 
Though  he  had  been  a  state  charge  for  several  years 
and  had  lived  in  at  least  four  New  England  families 
as  a  state  boy,  he  seemed  to  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  word  holy  as  applied  tu  the  bible  and  appar- 
ently never  had  known  of  the  cjld  testament  nor  of 
the  stories  of  its  heroes  beloved  of  boys,  Joseph, 
Samson,  David  and  the  rest  of  them. 

He  was  given  a  "wholly"  bible  and  soon  was  ab- 
sorbed in  its  stories,  spending  many  winter  even- 
ings over  them.  Without  intending  to  be  humorous, 
he  said  he  liked  the  bible  better  than  "Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales,"   which  had  been  given  him  about  the 


same  time,  .\nother  state  boy  offered  him  tliree 
dolhirs  for  the  bible,  but  he  refused  to  sell. 

Three  little  "State  Kids"  in  one  farmhouse,  in  a 
family  not  at  all  qualified  to  care  for  the  sick,  about 
five  miles  from  a  doctor  or  a  drug  store,  each  of  the 
cliildren  so  plainly  in  need  of  medical  treatment  for 
chronic  ailments  as  to  cause  an  unauthorized  visitor, 
not  a  medical  man,  to  realize  at  first  sight  that  all 
three  should  be  in  a  hospital,  give  indications  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  placing  out  system  from 
physical    standpoints. 

"Johnnie,"  one  of  the  three,  a  good-natured, 
dwarfish  little  five-year-old,  with  his  head  painfully 
twisted  to  one  side,  was  so  evidently  suffering  from 
spinal  complaint  that  the  unprofessional  visitor  at 
once  so  diagnosed  the  case.  A  bad  chronic  blood 
disorder  was  readily  apparent  in  another  of  the  little 
boarders.  The  third  boy  was  supposedly  old  enough 
and  smart  enough  to  earn  his  board  and  clothes. 
He  certainly  earned  them.  He  was  called  "queer." 
He  was  an  honest,  plodding  little  drudge  of  a  Fin- 
lander,  who  farmed  it  and  patiently  cared  for  his 
little  companions  as  best  he  could.  It  was  plainly 
evident  that  a  suitable  place  for  him  would  be  an 
institution  where  he  could  be  treated  for  mind 
development  and  for  a  discharging  disorder  in  his 
head. 

These  children  were  under  no  medical  treatment. 
A  walk  of  five  miles  and  back  to  ask  a  physician  his 
opinion  on  these  matters  resulted  in  the  visitor 
learning  that  the  physician  knew  of  these  cases  and 
that  his  opinion  of  the  placing  out  system  from  a 
physical  standpoint,  and  perhaps  in  other  respects, 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  interviewer. 

.\  few  months  later  the  visitor  coming  again  found 
that  "Johnnie"  had  been  permanently  "placed  out" 
by  kindly  hands.  He  had  died  of  spinal  complaint, 
while  still  in  the  same  family,  after  great  suffering. 
The  oldest  boy  had  been  removed  to  parts  unknown. 
The  little  fellow  with  the  bad  blood  disorder,  after 
months  of  delay,  was  removed  to  a  hospital.  Mean- 
while a  new  series  has  been  started  in  the  family, 
including  a  crippled  little  girl  and  a  crippled  boy. 
Four  state  cliildren  have  been  in  the  family  at  a  time. 

In  a  familiar  talk  with  an  interesting  and  unusually 
bright  and  earnest  state  boy,  working  for  his  living 
and  having  rather  "hard  lines,"  a  friend  was  remind- 
ing him  that  if  he  felt  dispirited  he  should  always 
remember  that  he  had  the  great  state  of  Massachu- 
setts back  of  him;  that  if  he  had  occasion  to  make 
complaint  of  his  treatment  he  should  talk  freely 
with  the  inspector  having  him  in  charge. 

"That's  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  I  could  do 
that,"  was  the  boy's  reply,  with  something  of  honest 
and  eager  surprise  in  his  voice. 

"Has  the  inspector  never  told  yon  this?"  inquired 
tlie  friend,  also  with  something  of  honest  but  indig- 
nant   surprise   in   his    voice. 
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"No  sir,"  said  the  boy  emphatically,  "he  has  never 
spoken  to  me  but  twice.  Once  he  said,  'You  are  a 
pretty  good  looking  boy';  the  other  time  he  said, 
'How  is  your  eye?'  "  The  boy  had  hurt  his  eye  in 
some  way. 

The  boy  had  been  under  this  particular  inspector's 
charge  about  a  year  and  a  half.  Thus  do  paid  in- 
spectors sometimes  inspect! 

"A  defective  foster-home,  imperfectly  inspected, 
is  a  small  hell.  The  child  is  a  drudge  night  and  day 
of  ignorant  savagery."  This  is  the  opinion  of  one 
of  England's  best  informed  authorities  on  child  labor 
and  the  care  of  state  minor  wards,  Gertrude  M. 
Tuckwell,  author  of  the  book  entitled  "The  State 
and  Its  Children."  This  book,  from  which  the  above 
opinion  is  quoted,  is  one  of  the  very  few  works  as 
yet  produced  on  this  line  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit 
by  a  writer  having  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matters  treated.  The  many  facts  given  in  it  are  au- 
thentic; the  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  well 
based   and  practical. 

The  state  placing  out  system,  while  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  economical  and  humane  in  in- 
tent, is  proving  in  Klassachusetts  to  be  far  from 
perfect  in  its  workings.  Under  this  system  most  of 
the  children  who  have  become  wards  of  the  state 
through  no  crime  or  fault  of  their  own  are  placed 
in  private  homes,  chiefly  in  farm  houses.  They  are 
boarded  and  clothed  at  tlie  expense  of  the  state,  if 
considered  too  young  to  earn  a  living.  Children 
over  twelve  years  old  are  almost  invariably  placed 
with  farmers  to  work  for  their  board  and  clothes 
until  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  regardless  of 
natural  qualifications,  tastes  or  general  fitness  for 
farm  life. 

Defects  in  the  placing  out  system,  which  have 
been  abundantly  proven  in  England  where  the  sys- 
tem has  been  more  thoroughly  tested  and  compared 
with  other  plans  than  it  has  been  in  this  country, 
are  becoming  readily  apparent  here  to  careful  ob- 
servers; so  much  so  as  to  warrant  serious  public 
attention  to  the  matter  and  scrutinous  study  by 
experts  in  charity  administration. 

Massachusetts  cared  for  its  minor  wards  for  many 
years  up  to  1879  chiefly  through  the  state  primary 
school  at  Munson,  where  most  of  them  were  i':rst 
taken  upon  becoming  charges  of  the  state.  A  few 
were  maintained  in  the  state  almshouses  at  Tewks- 
bury  and  Bridgewater.  About  one  thousand  children 
were  living  in  families  where  thej'  had  been  placed 
from  these  institutions.  The  supervision  of  these 
placed  out  wards  was  in  the  hands  of  a  state  visiting 
agency.  In  a  general  reorganization  of  state  char- 
ity and  reformatory  work  in  1879  the  supervision  of 
all  state  charitable  institutions  was  given  to  the 
state  board  of  health,  lunacy  and  charity,  and  the 
state  visiting  agency  was  abolished. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  or  since  the  primary 
school  at  Munson  was  abolished  in  1S9.'),  state  minor 
wards,  or  the  neglected  and  destitute  children  of  the 
state  not  classed  among  those  whom  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  in  reformatories  or  hospitals, 
have  been  cared  for,  as  they  are  now,  almost  wholly 
in  rural  families  or  foster-homes.  The  homes  are 
selected  and  the  children  placed  out  and  subsequently 
looked  after,  usually  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  by 
the  department  of  state  minor  wards,  a  special 
department   of   the   State    Board   of    Charity.     Some 


of  these  homes  are  very  desirable  and  are  proving 
havens  of  blessing  for  the  children  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  cared  for  in  them.  Some  of  them  deserve  an 
inspection  far  more  regular  and  thorough  than  they 
arc  receiving. 

The  strong  redemptive  feature  of  the  placing  out 
system  wherever  adopted  has  been  the  free  work 
done  by  good  women  and  men  as  volunteer  visitors. 
This  is  due  not  necessarily  to  lack  of  capability  or 
good  intent  of  paid  inspectors,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  corps  of  paid  inspectors  is  usually  too  small  and 
distances  too  great  for  frequent  and  proper  inspec- 
tion of  the  foster-homes  and  an  intelligent  guar- 
dianship of  the  physical,  mental,  industrial  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  children.  In  fact  no  one  inspector, 
unless  having  an  intellectual  equipment  far  superior 
to  and  more  varied  than  that  of  the  average  mortal 
likely  to  be  found  in  such  a  position,  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  qualified  to  do  justice  to  any  large 
number  of  children  in  all  departments  of  their  iso- 
lated  lives. 

In  England  the  homes  in  which  the  minor  wards 
of  the  state  are  placed  are  certified  homes.  The 
character  of  these  homes  must  be  determined  and 
their  continued  suitability  and  efiicacy  assured  by  a 
voluntary  committee  consisting  of  three  or  more 
women  and  men.  These  unpaid  examiners  and  vis- 
itors are  called  the  boarding  out  committee.  They 
agree  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  children  while 
in  the  certilied  homes  and  to  see  that  the  foster 
parents  or  keepers  treat  them  properly.  The  foster- 
homes  must  be  convenient  to  an  elementary  school 
and  reasonably  near  the  residence  of  some  member 
of  the  committee.  Only  two  children  are  allowed  in 
one  foster-home  except  in  the  case  of  brothers  and 
sisters.     The   local   governments   appoint   inspectors. 

In  former  years  an  important  feature  of  the  plac- 
ing out  system  in  Massachusetts  was  the  work  done 
by  volunteer  visitors.  These  volunteers  were  char- 
itable people  of  good  standing,  mainly  residents 
of  localities  where  the  state  wards  were  placed  in 
families.  They  worked  without  pay.  In  addition 
to  these  a  limited  number  of  paid  visitors  or  in- 
spectors  were   employed   by   the   state. 

Unfortunately  for  the  mass  of  neglected  children 
now  placed  in  families  by  Massachusetts  state  olVi- 
cials,  voluntary  visitation,  valuable  as  it  proved  itself 
to  be,  has  been  practically  done  away  with.  Some 
of  the  girls  in  their  teens,  however,  are  still  favored 
by  visits  from  kind  women  who  give  their  services 
without  expense  to  the  state.  Several  charity  so- 
cieties not  under  state  management  place  destitute 
and  neglected  children  in  homes  and  have  different 
inspection  and  visiting  systems  of  their  own.  In 
some  respects  such  societies  have  an  advantage 
over  state  boards.  They  are  more  tlexiblc  ami 
freer  to  adopt  new  and  improved  methtids  of  child 
care,  which  are  constantly  developing  under  modern 
organized  charitj'. 

Earnest  and  humane  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charity  must  at  times  regretfully  realize  how 
encumbered  is  that  organization  by  lack  of  appro- 
priations and  by  legal  restraints,  when  urgent  appeals 
and  peculiar  circumstances  requiring  special  and 
innnediate   treatment  are   unexpectedly   presented. 

Paid  inspectors  or  visitors  of  both  sexes  are 
now  relied  upon  by  state  ofticials  in  Massachusetts 
to    see    that    suitable    homes    r.re    selected    and    the 
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cliildri'ii  prii|H-rly  c.ircil  for.  There  arc  abundant 
evidences  tliat  liowever  ,L;""d  as  to  intent  and  per- 
sonal (lualification  this  inspection  may  be  it  is  far 
from  ade(inate  in  frequency  and  minuteness.  The 
writer  has  been  told  of  one  such  woman  inspector, 
locally  desi.ynated  as  "The  State  Lady,"  having  three 
hundred  children  in  widely  scattered  homes  to  look 
after.  .M.iny  of  these  home--  were  among  the 
hill  towns  far  renio\ed  from  railroad  or  trolley 
lines.  .\dei|n,ile  inspection  under  such  conditions 
of  distances  and  nnnil)ers  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility. I'>y  .1  sort  of  wireless  telegraphy  method 
of  communication  keepers  of  state  children  seem 
to  be  able  to  spread  with  remarkable  alacrity  in- 
teresting and  profitable  information  concerning  the 
advent  of  "The  State  Lady." 

In  makin.g  .a  luii'ried  inspection  the  well  inten- 
tioned  but  over-cimliding  \isitor  can  be  easily  misled 
by  appearances.  The  little  children  do  not  know 
how  to  tell  of  their  wrcjngs  even  if  given  a  fair  op- 
portunity: some  of  them  would  be  afraid  to  do  so. 
Soft  soap  and  a  recently  washed  face  may  produce 
pleasant  and  assuring  impressions,  but  they  are  not 
reliable  proofs  of  kindly  care  or  a  cleanly  and  healthy 
body.  .\  coll.ar  pinned  on  to  a  coat  tells  little  of 
the   Condition   of   the   shirt   or   the   shirtless   back. 

An  object  lessiin  in  this  direction  h.is  been  fur- 
nished by  a  hideous  case  which  occurred  in  Plympton. 
England.  It  is  given  as  follows  in  the  book,  "The 
State  and  Its  Children."  "A  foster-mother  employed 
by  the  Plympton  committee  had  also  a  baby  farm. 
The  ladies  who  visited  the  home  were  struck  by  the 
woman's  kin<]ness  and  her  way  of  handling  the  little 
ones,  and  they  objected  to  an  investigation  su.ggested 
by  the  guardians.  When  one  of  the  babies  died  and 
it  was  discoxered  .it  the  inc|nest  that  both  its  legs 
and  one  of  it>  .irms  jiad  been  broken  and  left  to  set 
themselves  at  right  atigles  to  the  little  body  they 
possibly  realized  that  searching  examination  is  neces- 
sary even    in   the   face   of   aggressive   plausibility." 

A  doctor  should  be  employed  to  make  frequent 
and  unexpected  visits  and  examine  the  minor  wards 
of  the  state  placed  in  homes.  The  exposure  of 
n.ative  children  to  disease  is  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, as  well  as  the  welfare  of  the  little  strangers 
brought  among  them  from  unknown  sources  and 
placed  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  common  school 
room,  on  the  playground  and,  as  sometimes  happens, 
in  the  same  family. 

Massachtisetts  is  by  no  means  exceptional  in  re- 
gard to  inadequate  inspection  of  placed  out  children. 
l'"or  instance,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of 
\ew  \'ork  in  1S9S  established  an  agency  for  placing 
destitute  children  in  family  homes  in  that  state  and 
adjoining  states.  In  the  report  of  the  association 
for  r.)04,  it  is  stated  that  three  hundred  and  thirty-four 
children  in  families  were  under  its  oversight  that 
year,  seventy-three  of  whom  had  been  placed  in 
the  families  during  the  year.  The  number  of  visits 
made  to  the  three  hundred  ;ind  thirty-fonr  children 
in  homes  during  the  year  was  only  live  lnin<lre<l  and 
ninety-three. 

It  is  but  just  to  presume,  however,  that  of  the 
seventy-three  children  mentioned  some  of  them  may 
have  been  in  the  homes  only  a  few  weeks  or  even 
days  and  visits  to  such  previous  to  the  time  of 
making  out  the  report  could  not  be  exjiected.  But 
with  this  allowance  it  would  appear  that  the  average 


child  received  ,i  visit  from  the  one  lo(d<ing  after  its 
welf.are  only  about  once  in  six  months.  To  the  ordi- 
nary obserxer  this  would  hardly  seem  adeipiate  in- 
spection. It  is  at  least  safe  to  say  that  few  mothers 
would  so  regard  it  while  suffering  a  forced  separation 
from  their  children,  of  wdiom  they  may  be  in  some 
cases  as  fond  as  are  more  fortunate  tnothers  of 
their  carefully  guarded  little  ones. 

But  the  association  referred  to  deserves  great 
credit  for  its  umtsnal  carefulness  in  selecting  homes. 
The  report  shows  that  during  six  years  one  thousand 
and  eighty-three  applications  were  received  from 
families  desiring  to  take  children.  Of  these  nine 
hundred  and  forty-two  were  investigated  and  only 
live  hundred  ;ind  forty-one  approved.  Such  careful 
ex.amination  of  homes  before  placing  children  may 
make  more  frequent  visits  afterwards  less  necessary 
than  where  the  scrutiny  of  applications  is  comjiara- 
tively  slight  and  formal. 

The  placing  (Uit  system  as  commonly  used  un<iues- 
tionably  has  serious  defects.  One  of  them  is  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  proper  inspection  and  of 
humane  guardianship  over  widely  scattered  children. 
Another  is  the  limitation  it  places  upon  the  future 
life  and  occupations  of  the  state  wards.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  boys,  wdio  are  seldom  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  until  after  they  are 
eigliteen  years  ohl  .iiid  free  from  farm  servitude; 
or  until  four  or  lue  of  the  best  years  for  learning  a 
trade    are    p.i--t. 

Many  of  these  boys  are  forced  into  a  farm  life  for 
which  they  may  be  wholly  unfitted  by  inclination  or 
physical  .ibility.  In  many  cases  they  receive  a  poor 
i|uality  of  iarm  training;  for  the  most  thrifty  and 
up-to-date  f.irmers  seldom  seek  tliis  class  of  help 
from    |)refereiice. 

The  m.iiiiten.ince  ol  dependent  children  in  large 
institutions  is  not  approved  by  the  best  authorities 
unless  the  children  are  separated  into  cottage  or 
family  life. 

If  some  of  the  neglected  and  low-priced  farms  of 
New  England  were  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
states  for  the  placing  of  minor  wards  in  groups  of 
perhaps  thirty,  .a  desirable  number  for  a  school 
havin.g  one  teacher,  with  opportunities  in  some  of 
them  for  learning  trades,  it  would  centralize  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  proper  ins])ection  anil  delinitely 
locate    responsibility. 

A  superintendent  and  matri>n,  preferably  a  man 
and  wife,  should  be  provided  for  each  grouj).  .\ 
physician  sliould  make  frequent  inspections  and  there 
should  be  .1  general  hospital  centrally  located  in  the 
country  with  ample  play  grciunds  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  these  wards.  If  the  superintendent  of  the 
groups  where  farming  was  the  specialty  could  be  a 
.graduate  of  the  state  agricultural  college  then  the 
commomvealth  would  receive  additional  important 
benelits  from  its  agricultural  institution  not  only  by 
the  impro\ement  of  considerable  waste  land  but 
also  thriiugli  dexeloping  a  desirable  class  of  farmers 
;ind  much  needed  f.irm  he]|)  from  its  now  dependent 
minor  wards. 

Connecticut's  method  of  caring  for  its  neglected 
and  dependent  children,  wdiile  by  no  means  perfect, 
is  in  several  respects  more-  reassuring  in  its  manner 
of  working  than  is  the  placing  out  system  as  illus- 
trated in  I\I,issachusetts,  especially  so  as  to  proper 
inspection.      In   Connecticut   one  of  the  most  impor- 
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tant  features  of  the  system  and  one  carefully  main- 
tained and  enforced  is  that  of  voluntary  visitation 
and  guardianship  of  placed  out  children  by  responsi- 
ble local  residents. 

The  Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society  is  a  large 
and  well  constituted  organization,  having  several 
branches  and  various  departments  of  charitable 
work  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  a  require- 
ment of  this  society  strictly  adhered  to  that  in  every 
town  where  a  child  is  placed  there  must  be  a  duly 
appointed  local  visitor,  a  reliable  and  permanent 
resident,  who  personally  looks  after  the  welfare  of 
the  child.  Provision  is  also  made  for  paid  official 
visitation  and  inspection  in  addition  to  this  volun- 
teer guardianship.  It  is  planned  to  give  in  a  future 
article  an  account  of  some  of  the  excellent  work 
being  done  by  this  society. 


The  State  Board  of  Charity  of  Connecticut  has  no 
department  conducted  like  that  of  the  department 
of  state  minor  wards  of  the  Massachusetts  board. 
So  far  as  the  state  government  is  concerned  Connec- 
ticut fortunately  is  not  strongly  committed  to  the 
placing  out  system  and  the  general  public  knows  little 
about  it.  The  placing  out  of  neglected  and  depend- 
ent children  in  this  state  consists  chiefly  in  what  is 
done  through  the  "county  homes,"  the  Connecticut 
Children's  .\id  Society  and  other  charitable  organi- 
zations. Systematic  and  careful  inspection  is  re- 
quired of  all   agencies  doing  this  work. 

Without  adequate  inspection,  humanely  adjusted 
and  carefully  supervised,  the  placing  out  system  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  in  theory  and  intent,  has  possibil- 
ities of  evil  in  its  workings  as  cruel  as  were  those 
of  southern  slavery. 


OF  DUTIES  WELL  PERFORMED. 
Photo  by  Horace  L.   Bundy. 

My  Rag  Carpet. 
This  gem,  exquisite  in  sentiment  and  figure,  is 
from  a  collection  of  poems  by  Henry  R.  Remsen 
published  in  artistic  and  unique  book  form  in  1897 
by  Clark  &  Smith,  of  Hartford.  Mr.  Remsen,  a 
brilliant  Trinity  man,  is  now  devoted  to  mission 
work   in   the   slums   of   New   York. 

I   have   a   carpet   of   Bagdad 

Made  not  in  Eastern  lands, 
With    colors    running    wayward    mad. 

Crimson,    blue,    with    golden    bands; 
I   have  a  carpet  of  Bagdad — 

.\nd  fairer  far  it  seems  to  me 

Tlian   any   from   across  tlie  sea. 

For  when  I  sit,  the  light  burns  low. 
Outside  the  wind  howls  loud  and  long 

.\nd  watch  those  cheery  colors  grow, 
I  seem  to  hear  a  distant  song 

And   see  fair  fingers  patiently 

Weaving  those  bits   so  dear  to  me. 


Then  what  care   I   for  treasures  old 
From  Moslem  mosques  of  far  Bagdad! 

With  crimson  bands  and  threaded  gold 
And  colors  running  wayward  mad — 

I  have  a  carpet  woven  fair 

From   silks  my  mother  used  to  wear. 


He   who  loves  with   purity   considers   not  the  gift 
if  the  lover,  but  the  love  of  the  giver. 

— Selected. 
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In   Biilwer   Lytton's  "Last  Days  of   Pompeii." 
Piioto  by    Horace   L..   Bundy. 


Painting    by    James    Britton. 


RUFUS    HENRY   JACKSON. 

In  the  sudden  loss  of  a  man  like  Rufus  Henry 
Jackson  from  the  very  heart  of  its  business  life 
Hartford  experiences  a  sad  deprivation,  but  is  af- 
forded a  rare  opportunity  for  thoughtful  appreciation 
of  the  meaning  and  value  to  the  community  of  a 
life  like  that  of  this  practical  business  man,  this 
earnest  worker  for  public  good,  this  devoted  son, 
this    loyal    citizen    and    friend. 

Mr.  Jackson's  strong  characteristics,  those  which 
made  him  not  only  conspicuous  among  publishers 
as  the  business  manager  of  The  Hartford  Times  in 
its  rapid,  well-balanced  and  creditably  progressive 
growth,  but  also  among  the  representative  men  in 
the  commercial  and  industrial  circles  of  the  city; 
those  qualities  and  traits  which  made  him  a  promi- 
nent local  example  of  the  clear-cut  modern  man 
of  affairs,  ever  ready  and  always  reliable,  were  pe- 
culiarly the  products  of  the  spirit  of  Hartford  of 
today. 

Here  he  was  born,  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  obtained  his  industrial  training;  and  here  he 
exercised  his  full  and  valuable  business  experiences. 
Himself    a    development    of    Hartford's    educational 


and  business  life,  in  turn  he  became  a  leader  in  the 
city's  best  and  highest  commercial  development. 
Hartford  gave  him  his  life  and  opportunity;  he  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  and  as  his  life  grew  in 
value   he  gave   it   unsparingly  to   Hartford. 

Fidelity,  devotion,  public  spirit,  mastery  of  self 
and  a  skillful  direction  of  others,  tempered  with  a 
fine  sense  of  right  and  justice  to  others  and  to  him- 
self— these  today  stand  before  the  community  he 
honored,  composite  influences  rarely  interwoven  and 
balanced,  a  power  for  good  today  and  for  years  to 
come,  even  if  it  must  be  that  the  active  living  force 
so  recently  visible  in  our  midst  shall  continue  its 
work  only  as  a  strong  and  helpful  memory. 

We  like  to  believe,  we  do  believe  that  nothing  of 
honest  work  in  self-development  can  be  lost;  that 
in  some  other  sphere  the  mission  faithfully  wrought 
in  this  is  continued,  ever  progressing  toward  perfec- 
tion. As  Smollett  says  of  his  admirable  naval  char- 
acter, Tom  Bowling,  so  may  we  say  of  Rufus  Henry 
Jackson: 

"Faithful  below  he  did  his  duty. 
But   niiw   he's   gone  aloft." 
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A^ri   /fARRY    GILBERTSON,    lawyer    by   profes- 
l|  I       sion,    promoter   by    force   of   circumstance 

^^  *  and  royal  good  fellow  by  common  consent, 
received  at  his  New  York  ofifice  one  September 
morning  the  following  letter  from  a  former  class- 
mate: 

Raysville,    Conn.,   September   22,    1905. 
Dear    Harry: — 

My  patent  has  been  granted.  It's  great!  I  want 
you  to  promote  the  thing  and  organize  a  bang  up 
company.  I've  got  a  lire  escape  that  makes  escaping 
a  luxury  and  delight. 

You  might  put  that  last  in  the  prospectus,  also 
something  like  this:  The  Musical  Fire  Escape  and 
.\utomatic  Crescendo  Descender  robs  flames  of 
their  terrors,  while  plucking  brands  of  all  kinds 
from  the  burning.  Its  just  great!!  Plays  lively- 
airs  and  cheering  tunes;  more  fun  than  a  circus. 
Men  with  or  without  insurance,  weepity  women, 
giggling  girls,  hilarious  boys  and  all  household 
pets  seek  its  protection  and  diversion  with  equal 
avidity,   safety   and   glee;   likewise   babies. 

You  can  ring  in  any  other  good  words  you  know 
of  in  the  dictionary.  It  will  stand  them  all.  It's 
just    great!!! 

We  are  coming  down  to  the  city  next  week  to 
celebrate  and  demonstrate.  I'll  bring  a  good  demon- 
strator with  me,  and  another  girl.  Please  engage 
rooms  for  three  of  us;  the  other  girl,  my  sister  and 
me.  I'm  going  to  marry  the  other  girl.  It's  just 
great!!!!  There's  money  in  it.  Two  front  rooms, 
high  up;  the  higher  up  the  better. 
Yours    truly, 

Adelbcrt  .-Xtkins. 

When  the  patent  certificate  arrived  at  Raysville, 
Conn.,  in  an  impressive  long  envelope  bearing  the 
imprint  of  the  Interior  Department,  it  was  received 
with  reverential  enthusiasm.  The  document  went 
on  to  say,  "To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall 
come,"  that  to  Adelbert  Atkins,  of  Raysville,  Conn., 
had  been  granted  "Letters  patent  for  an  alleged  new 
and  useful  improvement  in  fire  escapes."  This  and 
what  else  was  necessary  was  certified  to  by  the 
discerning  and  dateful  officials  as  having  been  done 
"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  five,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States   the  one  hundred   and   twenty-ninth.  " 

Priscilla  Parsons  happened  to  be  calling  when  the 
important  document  arrived.  Adelbert,  long  wedded 
to  his  mechanical  devices  heretofore  kept  secret 
from  her,  loved  Priscilla  with  an  honest  but  some- 
what incidental  love.  A  wedding  was  an  understood 
thing  between  them,  contingent,  in  his  mind,  upon 
the  success  of  his  first  patent  now  actually  in  hand. 


She  was  sedately  enraptured  of  the  rich  parch- 
ment so  pleasing  to  the  touch,  like  dress  goods  of 
quality,  and  charmed  by  its  embellishment  of  "nar- 
row blue  silk  ribbon  and  big  red  seal,  scallop-edged 
with  a  glorious  bird  on  it."  She  noted  blushingly 
the  remark  about  "these  presents"  and  observed 
that  it  was  "nice  to  have  such  tasteful  friends  and 
real  sweet  of  them  to  send  such  a  lovely  one  for 
framing,"  as  she  wondered  how  they  found  out 
about  the  wedding  in   WasliingtDU. 

Kate,  the  buoyant  sister  of  the  patentee  and  his 
inspiring  confidant,  approved  of  the  whole  thing, 
especially  of  the  independence  revelled  in  by  the 
United  States  for  so  many  years,  as  aOirmcd  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  date  line. 

Adelbert  was  happy  with  the  silent  and  self-satis- 
fied happiness  of  the  successful  savant.  He  casually 
expressed  gratification  that  "the  servants  of  the 
people  knew  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it."  He 
announced  that  he  was  going  down  to  New  York 
to  arrange  with  a  promoter  to  organize  a  limited 
stock  company  and  would  treat  the  young  ladies  to 
a  trip  to  the  city. 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  with  an 
alacrity  expressive  of  creditable  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  life  saving,  Priscilla  and  Kate  began  a  more 
careful  perusal  of  the  certificate  by  themselves. 
.\delbert  having  hied  himself  to  his  machine  shop. 
They  were  resolved  to  fit  themselves  for  intelligent 
talk  about  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  the  pro- 
moter "at  the  city  company."  Priscilla  expressed 
satisfaction  over  the  fact  that  the  company  to  which 
they  were  invited  was  to  be  a  limited  one;  it  seemed 
to  her  "so  desirable  to  make  a  party  exclusive  in 
a   city  where   there   were   so   many   bold,   bad   men." 

As  they  critically  scrutinized  the  precious  certifi- 
cate their  attention  centered  upon  the  figures 
7,137,713  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner,  which, 
after  verious  surmises,  they  correctly  guessed  to  be 
the  number  of  the   patent. 

"Oh  my!"  exclaimed  Priscilla  in  dismay;  "Just 
look  at  those  horrid  thirteens,  two  of  'em!  And  on 
a   life   saving  patent   too!" 

"We'll  soon  fix  that,"  reassuringly  responded  Kate, 
with  a  touch  of  mingled  surprise  and  indignation 
in  her  tone.  "Hand  me  those  scissors  with  the 
sharp  points.  The  idea!  Such  an  alarming  number 
as  that  on  a  lovely  musical  fire  escape;  I  guess  not! 
They  ought  to  have  known  better,  but  men  arc  so 
indifferent  and  stupid  about  some  things,  you  know. 
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Figures  ciunigh  in  it  fnr  a  calculating  machine; 
They'd  make  any  cscapcr  dizzy.  Three  are  plenty. 
There,  that's  something  like  it."  .\nd  the  objection- 
able thirteens  were  deftly  cut  out  by  tlie  resourceful 
and   sisterly   hands. 

"Fm  not  superstitious  about  such  things  myself," 
resumed  Kate,  "but  some  people  are  and  there  might 
be  folks  in  the  company  who  have  the  nerves  or 
something.  It's  just  as  well  to  leave  out  the  thir- 
teens. Rut  l""k  here,  just  see  what's  left!  All 
sevens;  nutliing  but  sevens  and  three  of  'cm!  What 
luck!  The  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  the  seven  hair-oil  sisters  and 
all  such  things  as  that!  Oh,  sevens  are  fine!  And 
our  patent  has  a  number  worth  having,  777  " 

"That's  lovely,"  admiringly  remarked  the  mild- 
eyed  Priscilla.  "But  what  are  these  funny  marks 
down  at  the  bottom,  below  the  lovers'  knot  and  the 
red   bird?" 

""Why,  they  look  more  like  names  than  anytliing 
else.  Must  be  autographs  of  some  of  Del's  Wash- 
ington friends;  just  the  thing  for  albums.  Here's 
one  for  you  and  on.  for  me.  Fm  going  to  call 
mine, 'Respectfully  yours,  President  Roosevelt';"  and 
Kate  brought  the  scissors  into  skillful  requisition 
again. 

"Lovingly  thine  before  this  romantic  loc iking  name, 
whatever  it  may  be.  would  look  real  pretty  in  my 
album.  But  Kate,  Adelbert  wouldn't  care  or  be 
jealous  or  anything,  would  he?" 

"Care,  of  course  not;  he's  sure  of  you  and  his 
patent  now.  We'll  leave  all  these  handsome  fixings 
and  diagrams  for  him;  he  cares  for  diagrams  mostly 
and  will  never  miss  the  names.  Del  is  so  careless 
about  his  papers;  Fm  going  to  take  care  of  this 
one  for  him.  But  it's  time  for  me  to  be  practicing 
on  the  melodeon;  I'm  to  be  a  demonstrator,  you 
know,  and  help  show  ofif  the  machine." 

"Oh,  Kate,  how  much  you  do  know!  H  I  could 
only  be  such  a  help  to  my  Adelbert  as  you  are." 
With  this  expression  of  womanly  aspiration  the 
modest  fiancee  started  for  home,  the  latest  acquisi- 
tion to  her  album  snugly  tucked  in  the  palm  of  her 
glove. 

Harry  Gilbertson  was  in  a  dilemma.  A  favorite 
in  his  Murray  Hill  fashionable  set,  he  had  been 
assigned  by  its  matrimonial  autocrats  to  the  eminent 
domain  of  Miss  Genevieve  Girard.  Her  rather  in- 
different sovereignty,  while  never  formally  estab- 
lished, had  been  complacently  exercised  and  up  to 
this  time  more  or  less  willingly  accepted  as  being 
quite  the  proper  thing. 

But  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  Kate  Atkins  with 
her  brother  and  Priscilla  Parsons,  followed  by  two 
delightful  weeks  of  informal  dinner  and  theatre 
parties  of  four,  and  an  interesting  study  of  fire  escape 
problems,  in  all  of  which  the  fresh  beauty  and 
naivete  of  the  ardent  demonstrator  were  charmingly 
conspicuous,  had  aroused  Harry  to  the  desirability 
of  a  little  self-investigation.  He  found  he  still  had 
a  susceptible  heart  and  that,  but  for  recent  touches, 
twists  and  consequent  excitements,  it  never  had  been 
seriously  disturbed.  With  her  crowning  work  still 
before  her,  the  fair  demonstrator  had  demonstrated 
more  and  better  than  she  knew. 

There  were  already  symptoms  of  incipient  rebel- 
lion in  the  conventional  realm  of  Miss  Genevieve 
Girard.     In   fact,   the   innocent   agitator   from    Rays- 


ville  had  kindled  a  spark  that  was  liable  at  any  mo- 
ment to  explode  a  social  bomb  in  the  Murray  Hill 
coterie,  with  the  result  of  giving  desired  honorable 
liberty  to  a  promoter  now  ambitious  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

"Well,  you  see  it  was  like  this,"  explained  the  in- 
\entor  to  the  promoter  of  The  Musical  Fire  Escape 
Company,  on  one  of  the  few  occasions  during  these 
eventful  weeks  when  the  two  were  able  to  talk  by 
themselves  without  interruptii  in.  "The  result  of  es- 
caping is  relief — for  instance,  frnm  a  book  agent,  an 
imperious  woman,  a  bull  with  a  grievance,  a  young 
lady  scurrying  with  an  open  umbrella,  a  house  on 
fire  or  any  other  terror;  and  the  ineans  of  escape 
should  be  pleasurable.  I  believed  that  if  you  could 
invent  means  delightful  enough  you  could  make 
escaping  the  natural  thing  to  do.  elevate  it  to  a  popu- 
lar pastime  and  win  plaudits  and  dollars.  You  see, 
millions  of  people  of  all  ages  lose  their  lives  at  fires 
because  they  first  lose  their  heads.  Unnatural  sur- 
roundings, appliances  and  noise  make  'em  panicky." 

"Yes,"  assented  Harry  with  manifest  interest  and  a 
nervous  easement  of  his  newly  creased  trousers' 
legs,  "a  happy  escape  would  relieve  tlie  situation  ma- 
terially; and  I've  observed  that  the  loss  of  a  head  is 
quite  liable  to  cause  the  loss  of  a  life." 

"Well,  the  crescendo  descender  obviates  all  this. 
My  invention  is  based  on  the  principle  that  fa- 
miliarity breeds  nerve.  A  fire  escape  ought  to  have 
something  inviting,  reassuring  about  it,  even  enjoy- 
able. It  should  be  as  easy  of  access  and  as  comfort- 
able as  an  old  shoe;  add  something  diverting  to  it, 
make  it  familiar  enough  and  you  create  contempt  for 
danger.  Familiar  music  is  great  for  this,  so  I  put 
jolly  tunes  that  everybody  knows  in  mine.  Catch 
the   idea?" 

"Like  whistling  to  keep  one's  courage  up?" 

"Exactly.  You're  catching  on  all  right.  Great, 
ain't  it?  Well,  I  take  a  cradle,  a  thing  that  everyone 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  and  that  should  be  on  each 
floor  ready  for  use  in  every  well  regulated  house  or 
hotel." 

"How   about    bachelor   apartments?" 

"Oh,  portable  bath  tubs  or  champagne  baskets  are 
all  right  when  there  are  no  cradles  handy.  I  attach 
a    lot   of    good,    strong   toy    balloons" — 

"What,    squawkers?" 

"Sure!  Those  pretty  balloons,  that  new  jumbv 
size,  such  as  you  see  attached  in  bobbing  bunches 
to  Dagoes  on  the  street.  Great  bouyancy  power. 
Between  you  and  me,  it's  not  safe  for  a  light  weight 
baby  to  be  tied  to  more  than  one  big  squawker, 
especially  on  an  empty  stomach;  liable  to  take  a 
flight  any  time.  The  earthy  attraction  or  affinity  is 
all  that  prevents  the  Italian  vender  from  soaring 
away  when  he  happens  to  be  overstocked.  But  they 
are  very  careful  about  that." 

"I  recall  now,"  observed  the  promoter  thought- 
fully and  corroboratively,  "that  balloon  venders  art 
universally   big  men   or   fat   women." 

"Yes,  and  they  probably  carry  ballast  in  their 
shoes  and  pockets  to  lighten  up  as  their  stock  de- 
creases. Singular  how  great  ideas  are  born  to  the 
inventor  under  slight  circumstances;  I  obtained  the 
figures  for  my  problem  through  observing  a  fat 
Italian  attached  to  a  bunch  of  toy  balloons,  a  full 
stock.  He  was  sort  of  wafted  along  the  street  on 
tiptoe.     I    noted   the    perfect   poise   and    balance.     I 
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hired  liini  to  tie  his  balloons  to  a  lamp-post  and  step 
on  a  penny-in-the-slot  weighing  machine,  got  his 
weight,  counted  the  balloons  and  there  I  had  my 
figures  of  squawker  buoyancy.  'J'hen  I  had  him  let 
a  dozen  of  'em  scjuawk  and  unllate  themselves,  ami 
when  he  resumed  trade  he  was  no  longer  wafted  on 
tiptoe  but  ambled  along  after  indulgent  parents 
with  expectant  children  in  a  Hat-footed,  natural  way. 
The  buoyancy  and  gravity  of  the  situation  were 
demonstrated.  That  was  practically  the  birthday  of 
the  musical  fire  escape." 

"But  how  about  the  tunes?" 

"Oh,  that's  easy.  1  attach  the  squawkers  to  a 
keyboard  in  the  cradle  by  means  of  rtexible  organ 
tubes  and  just  play  away.  When  not  in  use  the 
balloons  are  not  kept  inflated,  only  a  few  for  play- 
things or  ornaments  if  you  like,  and  the  thing  can 
be  used  like  an  ordinary  cradle.  The  old  folks  get 
familiar  with  it  by  seeing  it  around  and  the  children 
by  sleeping  in  it,  playing  with  the  balloons  and 
listening  to  the  music.  Tunes  like  'Up  In  a  Balloon 
Boys,'  "A  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town,'  etc.,  are  good. 

"I  see.  You  and  Locke  have  the  same  idea.  The 
English  philosopher  says,  'A  child  will  learn  three 
times  as  much  when  he  is  in  tune  as  when  he  is 
dragged  unwillingly.'  Your  plan  is  too  keep  him 
very   much    in   tune.  " 

"Oh  yes,  Locke's  all  right.  Then  1  have  a  long 
anchor  line,  with  a  weight,  attached  to  the  cradle. 
The  pillow  is  a  bellows.  In  case  of  fire  you  put 
the  empty  balloons  on  a  window  sill,  all  jump  into 
the  cradle  like  aeronauts,  pump  the  bellows  and  as 
the  balloons  infiate  they  float  off  with  the  cradle- 
car  in  tow;  and  there  you  are,  escaped.  Oh,  it's 
just  great!  When  you  are  floating  around  out  of 
reach  of  the  fire,  thruw  out  the  anchor  line  and 
enjoy  the  view.  Play  the  organ  softly  at  first  and 
you  begin  to  descend  gently  as  the  squawkers  grad- 
ually unflate.  As  you  near  the  ground  or  some 
neighbor's  house  where  you  want  to  alight  let  out 
the  music  louder,  crescendo  style,  the  squawkers 
unflate  rapidly  and  'the  passage  is  performed  with  a 
constantly  increasing  volume  of  tone,'  as  the  musi- 
cians say.  That's  where  the  name  Crescendo  De- 
scender comes  in.  There's  money  in  it  and  millions 
in  the  corner." 

"Corner?     What  corner?" 

"Why,  the  corner  in  toy  balloons  you  and  I  can 
get  up.  By  manipulating  the  market  right  we  can 
corner  the  Italians,  be  the  squawker  kings  and  make 
Rome  howl.  Are  you  with  me?  I'll  let  you  in  on 
the  ground  floor  of  course,  if  you  do  the  promoting." 

With  an  understanding  of  the  real  character  and 
province  of  the  limited  stock  company  there  came 
to  Kate  an  increased  interest  in  its  development. 
As  an  untiring  promoter  and  entertainer  Harry  was 
given  an  enviable  position  among  the  secondary 
objects  of  her  admiration.  The  idea  of  the  corner 
was  grasped  by  her  speculative  mind  with  special 
enthusiasm.  She  lost  no  time  and  neglected  no 
opportunity  in  working  it  up.  In  the  fre<|ucnt 
promenades  of  the  absorbed  quartette  she  captured 
every  bunch  of  ample-sized  squawkers  in  sight  at 
good  wholesale  bargains.  On  occasions  of  marked 
success  each  member  of  the  party,  with  varying 
emotions,  accepted  a  proper  share  of  the  acquired 
property  and  floated  it,  or  was  floated  by  it,  home- 
ward fully  occupied  in  body  and  mind. 


"bo  1  am  to  understand  that  unusual  pressure  of 
legal  affairs  is  what  deprives  us  of  your  society  of 
late,  Mr.  Gilbertson,"  remarked  Miss  Genevieve 
Girard,  with  rising  inflection  of  voice  and  cool  dig- 
nity between  sips  of  tea.  Harry,  by  way  of  apology, 
liad  dropped  in  at  a  five-o'clock  tea,  in  the  Girard 
mansion  on  the  Avenue  nearly  opposite  the  towering 
hotel  where  his  Raysville  friends  were  quartered. 
With  added  sarcasm  Miss  Genevieve  continued,  "One 
of  your  recent  law  cases  makes  unbecomingly  public, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  some  rather  unique  features. 
Who  are  those  extraordinary  persons  I  see  you 
piloting  about,   clients?" 

"Yes,  clients  and  friends  of  mine,  and  you  will 
please   omit" — 

"Ah,  clients  with  squawkers  very  much  in  evidence! 
Oh.  it  was  really  too  funny  for  anything,  you  and 
your  friends  and  your  bobbing  balloons  swinging 
up  the  Avenue,  squawkers  a-squawking  and  an 
abominably  healthy  looking  country  girl  chattering 
like  a  magpie;  even  you  so  inflated  as  not  to  notice 
Miss  Van  Dyke  and  me.  But  seriously,  Mr.  Gilbert- 
son,  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  abandoning  a  case 
which  requires  you  to  make  yourself  ridiculous  in 
public.     You    will    please    cut" — 

"I'll  do  no  cutting.  I'm  promoting  a  balloon  fire 
escape  and  if  1  cut  anything  it  will  be" — 

"Disastrous?" 

"No,  you" — 

"Mercy,  what's  all  this  hubbub  on  the  street!  Just 
look  at  the  crowd!  Is  it  a  fire?  No,  something  up 
in  the  air,  over  our  house  too;  they're  all  looking  up 
and  shouting  like  mad!"  And  Miss  Genevieve  Gi- 
rard and  her  excited  guests  abandoned  tea  and  good 
form  precipitately  and  rushed  in  the  most  plebian 
way  to  the  windows. 

"Hear  that  strange  noise!"  exclaimed  the  affrighted 
Miss  Van  Dyke.  "Sounds  like  a  baby  calliope  or  a 
hurdy-gurdy  up  in  the  sky!" 

"W  ild  geese,"  suggested  Harry,  as  he  rushed  down 
to  the  street  with  a  presentiment. 

The  eager  gaze  of  the  crowd  was  riveted  upon  an 
unwonted  spectacle;  an  aerial  contrivance  discours- 
ing sometliing  evidently  intended  for  music  and 
hovering  about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  house- 
tops. It  resembled  a  corpulent  cradle  suspended 
from  innumerable  floating  orbs,  clustered  like  grapes 
and  forming  a  sort  of  parachute  shaped  canopy 
with  a  myriad  of  multi-colored  globular  projec- 
tions. The  general  contour  of  the  thing  was  not  un- 
like that  of  an  elongated  washtub  with  huge  soap 
bubbles  floating  from  it  and  swarming  above  it  in 
open-umbrella   formation. 

Adelbert  had  just  thrown  out  his  anchor  line. 
Through  a  skillful  movement  the  line  had  lassoed 
a  chimney  of  the  Girard  mansion,  but  the  anchor 
.ittached  had  reacted  and  landing  on  a  skylight  had 
broken  through,  to  the  consternation  of  the  family 
and  guests. 

In  the  midst  of  the  consequent  confusion  an  ex- 
cited servant  girl  ran  to  the  private  signal  box  in 
the  hall  and.  not  being  familiar  with  the  calls,  turned 
the  crank  two  or  three  times  over  the  whole  scale  of 
signals  to  make  sure  of  calling  a  policeman;  with 
the  result  of  succeeding  in  ringing  up  the  New  York 
police  force,  fire  department  and  district  messenger 
service.  This  accounted  for  a  bedlam  of  steaming 
engines,  rumbling  hose-carts,  pufling  policemen  and 
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hilarious  small  boys  in  uniform,  tlie  latter  clamoring 
like  sparrows  for  admission  to  what  they  disrespect- 
fully designated  as  "de  Fift'  Av'nu'  Lun'tic  "Sylum." 

A  squad  of  policemen  and  the  fire  department 
chief,  followed  by  Harry  as  self  constituted  master 
of  ceremonies,  forced  their  way  through  the  house 
and  on  to  the  roof.  Harry  in  an  almost  breathless 
condition  reached  the  leader  of  the  policemen  as  the 
latter  was  shouting  to  the  aeronauts,  "Come  down 
out  of  that  there  sky,  or  I'll  shoot.!" 

The  exasperation  of  the  guardians  ui  the  peace 
was  aggravated  l)y  tlie  tantalizing  music,  which 
having  predicted  a  warm  evening  for  the  ancient 
town,  was  giving  gratuitous  advice  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  "Johnnie  get  your  gun.  get  your  gun,  get  your 
gun"  with  striking  variations.  Harry  averted  a 
threatened  tragedy  by  hurriedly  explaining  the  situa- 
tion and  the  philanthropic  intent  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  apparition  gradually  and  gracefully  descended, 
as  Kate,  comfortably  seated  in  the  cradle  with  her 
face  radiantly  beautiful  in  the  consciousness  of  suc- 
cess achieved,  beamed  down  upon  the  fascinated 
crowd  and  manipulated  the  keyboard  for  the  cres- 
cendo movement,  the  balloons  one  by  one  collapsing 
with  the  subsidence  of  their  squawks. 

During  the  descent  Adelbert,  standing  proudly 
erect  in  the  cradle  like  a  sea  captain  on  his  railed 
bridge,  swung  his  hat  to  the  vast  audience  in  the 
streets  and  let  fall  a  shower  of  circulars  descriptive 
of  the  merits  of  the  musical  fire  escape. 

"It's  just  great!  Surprised,  you,  old  man,  didn't 
we?"  was  the  greeting  to  Harry,  as  Adelbert  and 
Kate  stepped  blithelj'  on  to  the  roof  from  the  safely 
landed  cradle.  "You  see,  Priscilla  was  out  buying 
wedding  toggery  and  you  were  at  a  party,  so  Kate 
and  I  thought  we'd  do  some  promoting  in  the  escap- 
ing line  and  help  you  along." 

"I  guess  you've  succeeded."  was  all  Harry  could 
gasp,  as  he  ardently  and  protectingly  seized  the  hand 
of  the  fair  demonstrator  and  gazed  down  upon  the 
amazed  Girard  group  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the 
skylight  stairs. 

Rarely  had  Miss  Genevieve  Girard  given  her  pink 
tea  guests  a  more  original  or  piquant  entertainment 
than  on  this  afternoon  of  varied  demonstrations. 
The  breeze  coming  down  through  the  skylight  into 
the  attic  of  the  Girard  mansion  was  bracing  with 
originality,  while  the  atmosphere  suddenly  developed 
between  recepticjn  room  and  attic  was  intense  with 
pique  over  the  disturbance  of  pink  tea  equanimity 
and  the  social  harmonies. 

The  group  of  awestruck  guests  standing  near  the 
foot  of  the  skylight  stairs  suggested  in  facial  expres- 
sion that  of  a  "siss-boom-a-h"  circle  of  sky  rocket 
watchers.  Miss  Genevieve  Girard  advanced  from 
among  them  and  posed  under  the  skylight  in  dignity. 
"like  the  thought  of  a  sculptor  carved  in  marble, 
snowy  and  cold."  awaiting  the  appearance  of  her 
unacknowledged  rival  from  the  skies  and  Raysville, 
Conn. 

Kate  untangled  herself  from  the  flexible  organ 
tubes  of  the  crescendo  descender,  shook  out  her  skirts 
and  came  down  the  skylight  stairs  shockingly  pictur- 
esque, pretty  and  pink,  her  brown  hair  tumbled  and 
tossed  and  her  eyes  sparkling  in  the  light  of  success- 
ful accomplishment. 

"Oh   Dell,   where    in   the   world   are   we?"   she   ex- 


claimed in  mingled  merriment  and  consternation,  as 
.Vdelbert  and  Harry  reached  her  side. 

"You  are  safely  in  the  house  of  friends  of  mine," 
Harry  hastened  to  reply  assuringly. 

"l''ormer  friends,"  came  severely  from  the  statu- 
esque   Miss   Genevieve    Girard. 

"Oh,  my  Adelbert,  my  Adelbert,  where  hast  thou 
been?  Why  this  agitation?"  and  Priscilla  Parsons 
threw  herself  from  up  the  stairs  into  the  long  and 
practical  arms  of  the  inventor.  "I  was  reading  a 
poem  by  the  hotel  window,  when  gazing  up  into  the 
heavens,  over  Hyler's,  I  saw  you  and  Kate  descend- 
ing from  the  skies  like  seraphs  and  such  things. 
There  was  lovely  music,  and  Kate's  hair  was  a-flying 
and  you  were  sending  messages  to  earth  and  you 
were  bare  headed  and  smiling,  with  a  lovely  halo 
on   the   back   of   your   head  and" — 

"Halo?  That  was  nothing  but  my  bald  spot. 
Oh,  it's  just  great;  there's  millions  in  it!! 

"Genevieve,  my  dearie,  restrain  those  emotions  no 
longer  but  come  with  mamma  and  have  a  good  cry; 
these  extraordinary  events  and  persons  are  more 
than  you  can  endure,"  interjected  the  matronly  Mrs. 
Girard. 

"Mamma,  remember  I  am  a  Girard.  A  Girard 
and  a  statue  can  break;  they  cannot  weep  nor  bend."- 

"Dell,   is   my   liat   on   straight?"   whispered   Kate. 

"Oh.  I  guess  so;  but  great  Scott,  child,  hijvv  can 
you  women  be  everlastingly  asking  about  your 
bonnets  being  on  straight  even  when  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  escaping  from  fires,  Girard  statues,  and 
such  terrors?  But  the  musical  fire  escape  is  a 
charmer!  Well,  let's  we  three  liie  away  and  leave 
Harry  to  finance  the  soiree.     It's  just  great!" 

"Mrs.  Girard."  said  Harry,  earnestly.  "I  regret 
exceedingly  this  unexpected  and  most  unwarranted 
intrusion.  The  officers  will  take  the  interesting 
properties  from  the  roof  to  the  station  house  and 
keep  it  until  we  call  tomorrow  and  pay  the  fines 
for  false  alarms,  etc.  We'll  settle  skylight  and  ner- 
vous shock  damages  with  Mr.  Girard.  .'Xnd  Miss 
Girard,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  be  mutually 
agreeable  to  call  all  suits  pending  between  you 
and   me   nol-prossed?" 

"Most  assuredly,  sir,  after  such  remarkable  pro- 
ceedings," assented  Miss  Genevieve  Girard  with 
mingled  hauteur  and  disdain. 

Harry  hastened  to  reach  his  friends,  who  had 
preceded  him  and  were  merrily  enjoying  a  lively 
levee  on  the  front  stoop.  As  the  stately  door 
closed  behind  him  with  the  silent  dignity  befitting 
its  social  importance,  he  involuntarily  but  fervently 
ejaculated,   "Escaped,   thank   heaven!" 

"Oh  yes,  we're  all  right."  said  Adelbert  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact way,  trying  to  suppress  his  pride  and 
enthusiasm  as  they  started  to  cross  the  .Avenue  to 
their  hotel  through  a  more  or  less  respectfully  salut- 
ing crowd  of  policemen  and  exuberant  district  mes- 
senger boys.  "I  told  you  the  crescendo  descender 
would  make  escaping  a  luxury.  Kate,  you  did  your- 
self proud.     Hope  we  didn't  disturb  the  tea  party." 

After  a  few  days  the  promoting  was  found  to 
have  progressed  so  well  that  Adelbert  thought  it 
time  to  return  to  Raysville,  having  received  Harry's 
opinion  that  there  was  money  enough  in  the  intrin- 
sic merits  of  the  musical  fire  escape  to  render  fur- 
ther   operations    in    the    corner    scheme    inadvisable, 
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together  with  liis  positive  assurance  tliat  no  ni'^re 
demonstrating    was    leiiuired. 

On  the  eve  of  temporary  separation  tlie  friends 
were  gathered  in  the  hotel  parh>r.  Adelbert  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  l)eing  spared  the  annoyance 
of  arrest  as  a  distnrlxr  of  the  peace,  though  at  the 
same  time  saying  he  had  given  the  exhibition  with 
the  intent  of  "being  arrested,  getting  into  tlie  pa- 
pers and  obtaining  a  lot  of  lirst-class  free  adver- 
tising." He  was  satisfied  with  results,  however, 
as  he  didn't  see  "how  twenty  dollars  could  have 
been  better  invested  for  advertising  purposes  than 
in  that  line  for  bringing  out  the  New  York  fire 
department."  The  fact  that  no  Girard  bill  was  ob- 
tainable for  skylight  or  trespass  was  appreciated  by 
all  parties,  though  in  dilierent  ways  and  witli  varied 
emotions. 

Kate  bore  her  honors  modestly  and  received  tlie 
promoter's  congratulations  sweetly  and  by  no  means 
indifferently.  As  custodian  of  the  patent  certificate 
she  demurely  listened  to  various  brotherly  and  legal 
opinions  concerning  her  removal  of  objectionable 
figures  and  valuable  autographs.  Harry  jirivately 
assured  the  overwhelmed  patentee  tliat  he  ci>ull 
eventually  obtain  a  duplicate  which  would  meet  all 
recjuirements;  but  basely  exaggerated  the  situation 
when  appealed  to  by  the  fair  mutilator  of  the  docu- 
ment. 


"Of  course,  Miss  .Atkins,  it's  a  serious  business 
t.impering  with  government  figures,"  unblushingly 
proclaimed  the  heart-disordered,  artful  man.  "And 
removing  official  signatures  from  under  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  and  attaching  them  to  sentiments 
of  your  own  in  an  autograph  album  or  other  irrele- 
vant place,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  might 
construe  to  be  felony  and  forgery,  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  the  term  of  your  natural  life, 
transportation  or  something.  Of  course  you  must 
be  prepared  t(j  be  summoned  into  court  at  any 
time    now." 

"Oil.  but  I  wouldn't  go  near  their  old  court  if 
they  should  invite  me.  1  diiln't  suppose  they'd  be 
silly  about  their  names.  My  number  is  ever  so  much 
better  than  theirs  for  a  patent,  anyway;  three  lovely 
sevens.  But  now  we've  had  such  good  luck  I'm  will- 
ing to  put  their  horrid  tliirteeiis  back  if  they  say  so. 
Perhaps  I'd  better  write  the  Washington  folks  and 
ask  'cm  to  please  excuse  iiie.      What  do  you  think?" 

"If  you  ask  my  cjpinion  as  .a  lawyer  and  will  kindly 
accept  it  as  from  one  vvIm  would  be  a — well,  more 
than  a  friend  to  you,  I  would  advise  you  to  put  the 
interesting  case,  and  in  fact  yourself,  absolutely  into 
the  hands  of  some  legal  man,  retain  him  and  intrust 
everything  to  him;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  know  any- 
one worthy  of  such  conlidcnce." 

.After  a  few  preliminaries,  of  only  personal  interest. 
Harry  was  iiermanently   ret.iined. 


Ihc(^hd 


"Henry  asked  you  if  yi'U  had  niaile  that  cake,  did 
he?  Well,  what  was  there  in  that  to  wound  your 
feelings,  child?" 

"It  was  the — the  way  he  said  it,  mamma.  He — he 
didn't  ask  m-me  if  I'd  made  it.  He— he  said,  'Dar- 
ling, d-did  you  perpetrate  this  cake!'  ". 

— Chicago   Tribune. 


Mr.  Xewsberry— "Did  you  hear  of  th.at  narrow 
escape  from  a  horrible  accident  in  the  shopping 
district  the  other  day?  A  young  lady,  one  of  the 
dress  fitters  in  a  Main  Street  department  store,  was 
just  backing  down  an  open  elevator  shaft  when  a 
customer  she  had  been  fitting  fainted  riglit  in  front 
of  her.  The  dress  fitter  sprang  forward  to  assist  the 
customer  and  so  saved  herself  from  an  awful  fall." 

Mr.  Coldfax — "Ah,  I  see,  a  very  interesting  case  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest." 


There  is  nothing  too  little  for  so  little  a  creature 
as  man.  It  is  by  studying  little  things  that  we  at- 
tain the  great  art  of  having  ,is  little  misery  and  .as 
much  happiness  as  possible.  — Selected. 


Optimism. 

Get  all  the  good  there  is  today. 

Don't    fret   about   tomorrow. 
There's  trouble  'round  us  all  the  time. 

What  need  is  there  to  borrow? 
The  wise  man  gets  what  joy  hh  can. 

And  leaves  the  fool   his   folly. 
He  knows  too  much  to  waste  his  life 

In   gloom  and  melancholy. 

Look  on  the  bright  side  every  time. 

Don't   waste  your  days  repining. 
When  any  cloud  looks  dark  and  dull. 

Turn  out  the  silver  lining. 
Be  wise!     Be  cheerful,  bright  and  glad. 

Leave  to  the  fool  his  folly. 
And  let  your  motto  be:     "Cheer  up!" 

Your  rule  of  life:     "Be  jolly!" 

— Somen'illc  Jounuil. 
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LITTLE   BREECHES. 

>^^v    MM   {■.>ll<iwing   "Pike   County   view   of  special 

Ol'i'oviilcnce"  was  written  for  the  New  York 
Tribnne  by  John  Hay.  tlio  late  Secretary 
of  Slate.  It  was  one  of  the  early  productions  of 
the  accomplished  writer  and  distinguished  states- 
man, who  in  the  first  conspicuous  days  of  his  literary 
career  was  connected  with  The  Tribune,  in  the  later 
years  of  Horace  Greeley,  its  founder.  Though  John 
Hay  at  that  time  was  becoming  known  as  the  author 
of  several  brilliant  literary  productions,  among  them 
"Castilian  Days,"  a  classic  on  life  in  Spain,  this 
rugged,  rustic  rhyme  may  be  regarded  more  than 
anything  else  as  the  means  by  which  he  was  popu- 
larly introduced  to  the  American  public. 

I   don't  go  much   on  religion. 

I   never  ain't   had  no  show; 
But  I've  got  a  middlin'  tight  grip.  Sir, 

On  the  handful   o'  things  I   know. 
I  don't  pan  out  on  tlie  prophets 

And  free-will,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
B".t   I   b'lieve  in   God  and  the  angels. 

Ever  sence  one  night  last  Spring. 

I  come  into  town  with  some  turnips. 

And   my   little   Gabe   come   along — 
No    four-year-old    in    the    country 

Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strong. 
Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy, 

Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight — 
And  I'd  larnt  him  to  chaw  terbacker. 

Jest   to   keep   his   milk-teeth   white. 

The  snow  come  down  like  a  blanket 
As  I  passed  by  Taggart's  store. 

I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses 
And  left  the   team  at  the   door, 

They  scared  at  something  and  started — 


I    heard   one   little    squall, 
.■\nd    hell-to-split    over    the    prairie 
Went  team,   Little-Breeches  and  all. 

Hell-to-split  over   the   prairie! 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer; 
But   we   rousted  up  some   torches. 

And  sarched  for  'em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  bosses  and  wagon, 

Snowed  under  a   soft,  white  mound. 
Up  sot,  dead  beat — but  of  little  Gabe 

No    hide    nor    liair    was    found. 

And     iiere  all   hope  soured  on   me. 

Of  my  fellow-critters'  aid — 
I  jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bones. 

Crotch-deep  in  the   snow,  and  prayed. 

***** 

By  this,  the  torches  was  played  out, 

And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheep  fold 

That  he  said  was  somewhere   thar. 

We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 

Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  in,  and  seen  them  huddled  thar. 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white. 
And  thar,  sot  Little-Breeches  and  chirped 

As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 
"I   want  a  chaw  of  terbacker, 

"And  that's  what's  the  matter  with  me." 

How   did   he   get  thar?     .Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm. 
They  jest  scooped  down   and   toted  him 

To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
And  I   think  that  saving  a  little  child, 

.\nd   bringing  him  to  his   own. 
Is  a  derned  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  The  Throne. 


THE    ROSE    G.\RDE.\    IN    JULY,    ELIZ.JiBETH    P.\RK.    H.\RTFORD. 
Photo    foi-    The    Hartford    Monthly,    by    Paul    De  Fafchamps. 
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THE   YOUNGER   ARTISTS    OF 
HARTFORD. 

[Continued  from  the  July  number.] 

Written   for  The   Hartford   Monthly 
By  JAMES  BRITTON. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  our  first  articU-. 
millionaires  have  been  seen  dodging  in  and 
out  of  studios  in  work  time,  frequentin,^ 
the  haunts  of  "Boheme"  during  the  hours  of  relaxa 
tion,  where  to  the  accompaniment  of  Pilsner  and 
Swiss  cheese,  contentment,  with  the  zeal  of  :i 
budding  district  attorne)',  makes  diligent  search 
for  the  unknowable.  Thus  publicity  ferrets  out  the 
mighty  ones,  who  stand  meekly  in  line,  waiting  in 
turn  to  touch  the  garment  nf  him  who  bears  the 
sacred  flame. 

What  a  spectacle  for  the  commentator  on  current 
events;  what  line  of  thought  do  you  bring  to  bear 
on  this,  the  sympathetic  blending  of  eternally  war 
ring  human  natures;  tlie  sight  of  affluence  greeting 
rags   in   the   comnujii   --unlight  of  a   public   street,   in 
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the  midst  of  an  aristocracy  of  insurance  clerks  and 
a  democracy  of  mere  brawn?  While  the  timid 
stand  agog,  the  meek  trudge  and  the  foolish  proudly 
pr.ince  in  the  wake,  and  the  fastidious  soar  to  a  still 
higher  critical  plane,  dropping  with  annoying  accu- 
racy, stone  after  stone  upon  the  helpless. 

In  this  beautiful  city  of  Hartford,  famous  the 
wr)rld  over  for  its — pistols,  art  has  never  yet  wanted 
champions,  persons  who,  without  the  slightest  show 
of  conscious  insincerity,  could  utter  high  and  noble 
sentiment,  and  yet  see  their  fine  old  city  hall  brought 
into   ridicule   through   the   agency   of   electricity. 

All  hail!  king  of  light,  who  would  rob  the  night 
of  its  beauty  and  bedeck  a  grim  old  structure  with 
giddy  brilliants;  as  well  hang  Nathan  Hale  with  a 
diamond  necklace  or  place  a  jeweled  belt  about  the 
waist  of  a  bronze  horror  standing  aloft  over  the 
sacred  ground  of  the  old  campfield,  supposedly  com- 
memorating the  glory  of  life  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
national  unity.  Symbol  of  patriotism!  graveyard 
eftigy!  with  what  an  air  he  carries  his  responsibility. 


.ALONG    THK    RIVICK    FRONT. 
Painted    by    James    McManus. 


■.■^IT  CK." 
From   a   Sketch  by   Thomas   Braba^on. 

peering  intenlly  fri>ni  under  his  jaunly  slouch  hat  in 
the  direction  of  the  cemetery  on  Cedar  Hill.  Thril- 
ling! .\  man  from  the  West  suggests  that  a  city 
commission  of  sculpture  be  appointed  with  the 
privilege  of  using  dynamite  and  the  right  also  of 
selecting  its  victims.  .\  bit  of  summer  thought  for 
our  Aldermen,  who  might  durin.g  their  vacations, 
paint  a  landscape  or  two,  or  builil  a  monument  of 
sand  on  the  beach,  and  return  for  the  winter  with 
the  merest  thread  of  an  idea  of  what  art  is,  what  it 
might  be  an<l  what  it  isn't 

Our  artists,  doubtless,  stand  in  need  of  correction, 
so  also  do  beef  trusts,  yet  the  failings  of  one  may 
not  be  attributed  to  the  source  of  the  other's  faults. 


I'UKTKAIT. 


.>L.-'i..' .  .ga-.^. 


Painted  by  Alfred  Hepworth. 
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for  greed  shamefully  lacks  the  power  to  inspire  line 
art   eflfort. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  pictures  here  repro- 
duced were  painted,  as  real  pictures  always  are,  out 
of  pure  love  of  painting  without  regard  for  commer- 
cial   value. 

Artists  are  extremely  rare  who  are  able  to  ex- 
press character  as  intimately  as  Alfred  Hepworth 
has  in  his  head  of  a  woman;  Mr.  Hepworth  studied 
at  the  Art  Society  under  Walter  Grithn.  but  this 
head  was  painted  away  from  any  influence  of  the 
school  and  is  very  unlike  his  school  work,  for  it 
contains  nothing  but  himself,  his  own  method,  his 
own  feeling  and  the  nobility  of  nature  reverently 
interpreted. 


liking  for  decorative  arrangement  and  vivid  color. 
Mr.  Smith's  marine  must  give  pleasure  to  those  who 
know  the  sea;  the  brilliancy  of  the  skies,  the  reflect- 
ing water  through  the  white  sails  are  in  a  very  high 
key,  filled  with  clear  sea  air  and  warming  sunlight. 
What  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  dory  skimming 
over  the  water  with  the  little  nu-n  bending  to  their 
oars? 

Whistler  couldn't  have  dune  it  better,  nor  ojuld 
Frost  draw  the  Yankee  farmer  more  accurately 
than  Thomas  Brabazon  does  in  his  picture  of  checker 
players.  This  is  a  picture  of  our  own  life,  in  every 
country  town  you  meet  these  men;  you  see  the 
same  room  even  to  the  coal  hod;  the  man  who 
knows,  watching  the  game:  Simple  Simon  with   his 
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IX    OriKT    \V.\TERS. 
Painted    hy    William    H.    Smith. 


Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Flagg  and  Mr.  Brandegee  make 
it  possible  to  obtain  here  what  Europe  alone  could 
furnish  in  the  past.  Our  art  schools  now  rank 
with  the  best  in  Paris.  The  younger  men  recognize 
their   debt. 

Just  as  did  Beethoven,  who.  after  taking  his  form, 
his  method  in  thematic  development,  his  type  of 
melody  from  his  master,  declared  in  a  moment  of 
folly  that  "Haydn  taught  him  nothing;"  and  from 
that  day,  dilletantism  the  world  over  has  been  scof- 
fing. What  flattery!  while  scoffers  die  and  sink 
into  uncomforting  oblivion,  the  work  of  genius  goes 
down  the  centuries  with  its  message;  to  some  a 
refuge,  to  others  a  guide,  and  to  all  an  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Louis  Orr  is  a  very  skillful  young  man  as  is 
shown  in  his  head;  he  draws  easily,  with  a  certain, 
smart  touch,  with  a  nice  idea  of  eflfect.  Mr.  Orr 
is  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Griffin,  from  whom  he  receives  his 


back  to  the  fire  and  the  blue  curtain  over  the 
window.  Why  paint  Venice  when  subjects  like  this 
invite  attention? 

James  McManus  finds  at  the  water  front  many 
picturesque  bits;  the  sketch  here  shown  represents 
a  familiar  dock  scene,  well  arranged,  and  painted 
with  spirit.  The  head  of  a  Jew  is  very  like  the 
model  and  in  the  original  very  good  in  tone;  the 
pale  yellow  of  the  flesh,  the  black  beard  and  the 
grays  of  the  coat  and  back  producing  an  harmonious 
and  varied  effect.  Mr.  McManus.  like  Rembrandt, 
has  painted  innumerable  portraits  of  liimself.  but 
unlike  Rembrandt,  they  are  not  as  interesting  as 
the  model. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  just  photo- 
graphs, we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  show  the 
work  of  Harry  Bryant,  who  has  a  good  sense  of 
color  but  who  believes  that  color  alone  is  suflicient, 
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consequently  his  pictures  lose  their  charm  in  reduc- 
tion to  black  and  white.  Other  pictures  were  re- 
ceived too  late  for  engraving  and  will  be  printed  at 
another  time. 

Taken  all  in  all.  these  pictures,  if  they  do  not  ade- 
(juately  represent  each  artist,  do  show  the  particular 
trend  of  each  talent;  and  though  all  are  bound  to 
grow  stronger  technically,  they  have  already  shown 
themselves  through  their  work  to  be  men  of  ability, 
men  of  sincerity,  highly  sensitive  natures,  endowed 
with  the  power  to  discriminate  between  that  which 
is  nobly  beautiful  and  that  which  is  merely  pretty. 
Their  work  is  the  best  the  city  can  produce  of  the 
younger  men,  and  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  it  is 
representative;    it    reflects    the    artistic    state    of   the 
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CHAR.\CTER    STUDY. 
Painted    by    Louis    Orr. 

whole  community;  and  if  Hartford  does  not  compare 
with  the  Florence  of  the  Renaissance,  is  it  because 
we  have  no  Raphael,  or  because  preceding  there 
were  no  prophets,  no  foreboding  muttering  of  a 
Reformation,  no  pomp  loving  princes,  or  because 
none  possessed  the  illuminating  mind  of  a  Lorenzo 
the    Magnificent? 


STUDY    u¥    A  JEW. 
Painted   by   James   AIcManus. 

VIRGIN  DREAM. 
By    Caroline    E.    Clark. 

.-\   little   child   fell    fast   asleep 
Within  my  close  embrace; 
I  dreamed  he  was  my  very  own 
.And  kissed  his  little  face. 

He  opened  wide  his  baby  eyes 
And   smiled  back   into   mine. 

I   dreamed  that  I  was   Mary, 
The  little   Child,   Divine! 
Hartford.    Conn..   July    1:2.    190r,. 


"When   in   life's   storm 

Hope's  star  to  man  grows  dim, 
.An    angel    kneels    in    woman's    form 

Vnd  breathes  a  prayer  for  liim." 


Ignor.-iiice  is  not  so  damnable  a  thing  as  humbug; 
but  wlu-n  it  prescribes  pills  it  may  do  more  harm. 

— George  Eliot. 


God  will  excuse  our  prayers  for  ourselves  wlien- 
ever  we  are  prevented  from  them  by  being  occupied 
in  such  godd  work  as  to  entitle  us  to  the  prayers  of 
others.  — Cotton. 


There    is    no   bcautificr   of   complexion    or    form    or 
I)e1i.ivii>r.   like    the   wish   to   scatter   joy   ami    nut    p.iin 


11  Hind    us. 
Unwillingness 


-F.inersun. 


Water  Color,  by   Fi.ii.k   ijiddi; 


to  acknowledge  whatever  is  good 
in  religion  foreign  to  our  own  has  always  been  a 
very  common  trait  of  human  nature;  but  it  seems  to 
me  neither  generous  nor  just.    — Mrs.  L.   M.   Child. 


Birds    of    Farmincton — See    Page    107. 


Where  the  Sun  Never  Sets. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  the  description 
of  a  scene  witnessed  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  a  party  in 
the  north  of  Norway,  from  a  cliff  1,000  feet  above  the 
sea:  "The  ocean  stretched  away  in  silent  vastness 
at  our  feet;  the  sound  of  the  waves  scarcely  reached 
our  airy  lookout;  away  in  the  north  the  huge  old  sun 
swung  low  along  the  horizon,  like  the  slow  beat  of 
the  pendulum  in  the  tall  clock  of  our  grandfather's 
parlor  corner.  We  all  stood  silent,  looking  at  our 
watches.  When  both  hands  came  together  at  12, 
midnight,  the  full  round  orb  hung  triumphantly 
above  the  wave;  a  bridge  of  gold,  running  due  north, 
spanned  the  water  between  us  and  him.  There  he 
shone  in  silent  majesty  that  knew  no  setting.  We 
involuntarily  took  off  our  hats,  and  no  word  was 
said.  Combine,  if  you  can,  the  most  brilliant  sunrise 
and  sunset  you  ever  saw,  and  its  beauties  will  pale 
before  the  gorgeous  coloring  which  now  lit  up  the 
ocean,  heaven  and  mountain.  In  half  an  hour  the 
sun  had  swung  by  perceptibly  on  its  beat,  the  colors 
changed  to  those  of  morning,  a  fresh  breeze  rippled 
over  the  flood,  one  songster  after  another  piped  up 
behind  us — we  had  slid  into  another  day." 

The  Would-Be  Musician. 

By  Charles   R.  Mander. 

I  tried  to  play  the  banjo, 

But  pure   notes   could   not  get, 
Because    my    fingers    wandered 

Far  from  the  proper  fret. 
And  then  I  tried  the  trombone, 

But    great   was    my    despair. 
For  when  I  blew  hard  in  it 

I   foimd  no  music  there. 

I    tried   the   ocarina,      ' 

The   flageolet   and    flute. 
The  piccolo  and  saxhorn. 

But  all  to  me  were  mute. 
And  then   I  tried  the  cornet. 

Resolved   to   do   or  die. 
But    failed    to    find   its   music. 

No  matter   how   Fd  try. 


1   tried  the   windy   bag-pipes, 

The    zither    and    oboe. 
The   triangle   and   cymbals 

And  drums  that  with  them  go; 
And  then  I  tried  the  bass  viol. 

The  clarinet  as  well. 
The    violin    and    Jew's-harp, 

W'hich  made  my  failures  swell. 

I   tried  the  grand  piano. 

The  tambourine  and  bones. 
The   mandolin   and  organ, 

But  only  produced  groans; 
.\nd   then  a   boy's   tin   whistle, 

The    harp    and    Castanet, 
Harmonica    and    others — 

Their  names   I  now  forget. 

To-day   I   am  discouraged; 

I  fear  Fve  misapplied 
My   energies  to  music — 

Yet  do  not  me  deride. 
For   I   can   find   amusement 

.'\t  night  when   I   am  home 
.\nd  everything  is   quiet — • 

With   paper  and  a  comb! 

— The  C  iii/fiini. 


Favorite    Hymns. 

The   automobilist's — "Oft   in   danger,   oft   in   woe." 
The   dentist's — -"Change   and   decay   in   all   around 
I  see." 

The   multi-millionaire's — "Ten  thousand   times   ten 
thousand." 
The   bookkeeper's— "A  charge  to  keep   I  have." 
The   hypnotist's — "Art   thou   weary,   art   thou   lan- 
guid." 

The  divorce  lawyer's — "Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds." 
The  boaster's — "Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow." 
The  life-saver's — "Breast  the  wave." 
The   pugilist's — "Fight  the   good   fight." 
The    Esquimau's — "From    Greenland's    icy    moun- 
tains." 

The  Chicago  girl's — "How  firm  a  foundation." 
— Henry  Miller,  in  Lif>l>incolt's. 
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BRIGHT  ATTRACTIONS. 
Hartford  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By   H.   M.   GERRY,   Educational   Director. 

■^^m^  HE  athletic  field  adjoining  the  association 
L  ^\  has  been  in  almost  constant  use  since  it 
^^"^  was  opened  in  May.  A  baseball  league 
of  three  teams  from  the  senior  membership  was  or- 
ganized in  the  early  summer  months.  Two  games 
are  played  a  week  with  the  indoor  baseball  and 
small  bat  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  field.  The 
young  men,  however,  enter  heartily  into  the  game 
and  much  enthusiasm  is  shown,  both  by  players  and 
spectators. 

The  employed  boys  enjoy  this  form  of  e.xercise 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  while  the  other 
boys  play  in  the  afternoon.  Three  athletic  contests 
have  been  held,  which  were  participated  in  by  a 
large  number.  Thus  the  interest  has  been  kept  up 
out  of  doors,  but  has  not  been  allowed  to  lag  in  the 
building.  Swimming  contests  have  been  a  special 
feature,  while  many  enjoy  the  bathing  facilities  and 
some  use  the  gymnasium  in  these  hot  months. 

The  summer  school  for  boys  of  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  opened  up  the  first  of  July  in 
Jewell  Hall.  The  seats  have  been  removed  and 
desks  take  their  place.  There  are  thirty-seven  boys 
enrolled  in  this  school  and  as  one  looks  into  the 
room  between  nine  and  twelve  on  any  day  except 
Saturday  one  would  think  it  was  a  room  in  our 
grammar  schools.  The  object  of  tliis  work  is  to 
aid  boys  who  have  fallen  behind  in  their  work  and 
wish  to  catch  up,  and  to  assist  those  who  have  not 
mastered  a  given  subject.  The  instructors  are  Miss 
Maud  V.  Kcyes  of  the  Wethersfield  Avenue  school, 
and  Miss  Annie  Fisher  of  the  Second  North  school. 
Plans  have  been  completed  for  a  series  of  men's 
meetings  addressed  by  well  known  and  exceptionally 
strong   men   for   the   month   of   September.     All    of 


YMGA 


the  speakers  for  the  winter  months  have  been  se- 
cured with  a  few  exceptions.  The  September  meet- 
ings will  open  on  the  second  with  an  address  by 
Will  Carleton,  the  well  known  author  of  "Farm 
Ballads"  and  "City  Ballads."  On  the  ninth,  Rev. 
Rockwell  Harmon  Potter,  D.  D.,  of  the  Center 
Church,  will  give  the  address.  For  the  sixteenth. 
Prof.  James  McConaughy  of  the  Mt.  Hermon  school 
has  been  secured.  Prof.  McConaughy  is  a  thorough 
bible  student  and  is  the  author  of  several  books 
pertaining  to  bible  study. 

Prof.  McConaughy  in  addition  to  his  Sunday 
address  on  the  sixteenth  of  September  will  deliver 
three  illustrated  addresses  at  eight  p.  m.  in  Jewell 
Hall:  September  17,  "Side  Lights  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;" September  19,  "The  Land  of  the  Bible;" 
September  20,  "Great  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Christ." 
These  will  be  free  to  men. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Gearhart  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  is  one 
of  the  great  orators  of  the  day,  has  been  secured  for 
the  twenty-third.  He  possesses  a  magnetic  presence, 
great  brilliancy  of  thought  and  beauty  of  speech  and 
gracefulness  of  delivery.  The  association  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  in  having  for  the  thirtieth  Dr. 
Wm.  J.  Dawson,  author,  orator  and  preacher,  of 
London,  England.  Over  seventy  thousand  persons 
heard  Dr.  Dawson  in  the  first  six  weeks  of  his 
American  tour  in  1905. 

Four  bible  classes  are  being  planned  for.  Prof. 
A.  D.  Call  of  the  Second  North  school  will  take  a 
class  again.  Mr.  Jacks,  the  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion will  also  have  a  class.  Mr.  Dixon,  the  physical 
director,  will  give  a  course  in  "Faith  and  Conduct." 
Mr.  Gerry,  the  educational  director,  offers  a  course 
on  "The  Life  and  Works  of  Jesus." 

The  Star  Course  committee  have  arranged  a  very 
attractive  course  of  nine  entertainments  to  be 
given  in  Foot  Guard  Hall  during  the  winter  months. 
The  price  of  seats  varies,  according  to  location, 
from  $1.00  to  $2.00.  The  attractions  and  dates  are 
as   follows: — 

1.  Wednesday.  October  17,  The  Commonwealth 
Ladies'   Orchestra. 

3.  Wednesday,  November  7,  -Shungopavi,  The 
Wonderworker,  and  His  Company. 

3.  Wednesday,  December  5,  President  Russell 
H.    Conwell. 

4.  Tuesday,  December  18,  Richard  F.  Outcault, 
.\rtist,  Creator  of   Buster  Brown. 

,').     Friday,  January  4,  The  Juanita  Boynton   Co. 
6.     Friday,    February   S,   The    Liternational    Grand 
Concert    Co. 

February   20,    Rosati   and   His    Royal 


April    30,    The    Whitney    Brothers' 


7.  Tuesday, 
Italian   Band. 

8.  Tuesday, 
Male   Quartet. 

9.  Wednesday,   May   8,   Frank   R.   Roberson. 

In  addition  to  the  Star  Course  a  series  of  six 
lectures  has  been  arranged.  These  are  instructive 
and  entertaining  as  well.     They  are  as  follows: — 

Monday,  October  1,  Dr.  Wm.  J.   Dawson. 

Noveinber    30,    Dr.    Henry    R.    Rose,    of    Newark, 
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N.  J.,  will  give  "Parsifal  and  the  Holy  Grail,"  illus- 
trated by  many  beautiful   views. 

January  14,  Dr.  Roland  D.  Grant  will  give  his  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "Wrinkles,  Cracks  and  Erosions," 
a  study  of  earth  convulsions. 

January  2S,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  McClurg  of 
Colorado  Springs  will  present  "Panoramic  Colorado," 
illustrating  it   by  two   hundred   magnificent   views. 

February  10,  Dr.  D.  F.  Fox  of  Chicago  has  been 
secured. 

March    18,    Prof.   S.   A.   Long  will   speak   on   "TIk- 


Man  of  Destiny — Napoleon  Studied  in  a  New  Light." 
These  lectures  will  be  held  in  two  of  the  churches 
of  our  city.  Course  tickets  are  $1.00  and  can  be 
secured  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
after  the  first  of  September. 

The  opening  reception  will  be  given  on  Monday, 
September  24,  at  eight  p.  ni.  The  program  will 
consist  of  impersonations,  comic  songs,  and  mono- 
logues by  Walter  Eccles  of  Boston.  There  will  be 
other  attractions  worth  hearing  and  seeing.  Men 
arc  cordially  invited. 


SHOW  WINDOWS  AND  "THE  CITY 
BEAUTIFUL." 

^^^^^  F,W  residents  of  a  medium  sized  city  realize 
If       how   much   of   the   good   impression   made 

*^  upon  its  visitors  depends  upon  the  attrac- 
tiveness added  to  its  business  streets  by  handsome 
window  displays  in  the  shopping  district.  As  com- 
pared with  much  larger  cities  Hartford  cannot  be 
said  to  have  remarkably  handsome  business  streets, 
so  far  as  roadways  and  buildings  of  themselves  have 
to  do  with  it,  though  they  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  cities  of  its  own  size.  The  striking  beauty 
of  Hartford,  and  it  is  a  rare  and  generous  beauty,  is 
furnished  by  its  residential  sections  and  its  superb 
public  parks. 

Aside  from  its  beautiful  and  famous  Capitol  and 
a  few  large  office  buildings,  Hartford's  business 
streets  do  not  afford  many  handsome  or  strong 
architectural  characteristics;  perhaps  the  most  no- 
ticeable feature  to  a  stranger  is  the  diversity  in  size, 
age  and  quality  of  the  buildings  used  for  stores, 
from  the  little  old  cottage  with  its  first  floor  trans- 
formed  into   a   market  or  grocery   where   important 


and  profitable  business  may  be  transacted  in  unpre- 
tentious manner,  to  the  large  department  store 
buildings  in  the  center  of  the  shopping  district. 


J.  \V.  TURLEY,  WINDOW  DRESSKR, 
Brown,   Thomson   &   Co. 


O.NE   OF   BROW.V,  THOMSON  &    GO'S.    SHOW    WINDOWS. 
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As  for  building  "sky-line,"  now  much  discussed 
among  workers  for  "the  city  beautiful,"  streets  of 
Hartford  like  crowded  Asylum  Street  and  parts  of 
Main    Street    are    certainly    irregular    enough    to    be 


J.    1).    ]!KI-:WER,   WINDOW   UKESSIiR, 
G.   Fox  &  Co. 

pictures(|ue.  if  not  exactly  pretty  or  in  conformity 
with  views  of  "sky-line"  enthusiasts  and  reformers. 
But  regardless  of  architectural  defects,  visitors  to 
the  city  are  almost  invariably  impressed  with  the 
attractive  appearance  of  the  shopping  district.  This 
is  due  alniiist  cntirel\-  to  the  attractive  window  dis- 
plays. 


gentlemen's  wearing  apparel  does  not  include  re- 
markably pretty  objects  for  successful  dummy  or 
hook  exhibits)  to  hold  the  pleased  attention  of  the 
passerby,  so  that  his  opinion  of  the  city's  up-to- 
dateness  and  of  individual  taste  and  enterprise  are 
formed  from  what  he  sees  on  a  level  with  his  eyes 
and  not  from  what  he  might  observe  if  he  took  an 
upward  "sky-line"  glance,  stumbled  over  the  omni- 
present and  irreverent  small  boy  and  walked  away 
with  an  obnoxious  title  associated  with  "rubber" 
thrust  upon  him. 

The  show  windows  of  Hartford  have  more  than 
a  local  reputation  for  taste  and  for  adding  greatly 
to  the  pleasure,  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
visitors.  The  residents  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  expect  handsome  and  artistic  window  displays  in 
the  shopping  district  that  they  have  come  to  take 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  estimate  them  as 
among  the  very  important  influences  brightening  the 
street  life  of  our  city  and  giving  to  visitors  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  the  standing  of  our  shopping  district 
as   an   important  and  modern   trade   center. 

So  we  purpose  to  give  from  time  to  time  pictures 
of  creditable  show  windows  of  Hartford  and  other 
cities  and  towns  of  this  section.  Those  given  in 
this  number  are  from  two  large  department  stores. 
r)Ut  the  size  of  the  establishment  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  selection  of  windows  to  bq  photo- 
graphed. The  aim  being  to  encourage  pleasing  and 
artistic   street   effects,  we   shall   try   tn   picture   those 


OXE   OF   (J.    FUX   &   GO'S.    SHOW    WIXDuWS. 


The  first  floor  fronts  of  the  stores  are  as  a  rule 
arranged  and  used  to  the  best  advantage,  even  in 
small  establishments  with  limited  window  space. 
There  is  elegance  and  variety  enough  even  in  the 
windows  of  the  clothing  stores  on  Asylum  Street  (and 


which  are  most  creditable  in  this  direction,  however 
small  the  store  may  be,  whatever  department  of 
legitimate  trade  it  may  represent. 

There    may    he    those    who    imagine    that    window 
dressing  is   a   sort   of  haphazard   throwing  together 


T 
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in  a  windiiw  of  mercliaiulisc  which  it  is  parlicuhirly 
desired  shall  be  speedily  disposed  of.  Others  may 
iniaKiiic  that  saleswomen  and  salesmen  can  run  up 
to  the  window  and  stick  in  anything  which  they 
think  ouitht  to  go,  from  a  washtub  to  a  statuette, 
from  a  wedding  dress  to  a  cradle,  regardless  of  har- 
mony and  suggestion.  The  dressing  of  windows  is 
a  profession  that  requires  an  artistic  sense  combined 
with   considerable    ingenuity,    some   mechanical   skill 


and  a  practical  knowledge  of  buying  and  selling 
requirements.  Of  course  the  primary  motive  is 
advertising,  but  beyond  that  is  the  aim  to  cultivate 
as  well  as  to  please  public  taste.  And  so  the  show 
window  should  have  an  educational  as  well  as  a 
commercial  and  ornamental  value  on  the  streets  of 
■'the  city  beautiful;"  and  surely  that  city,  if  any,  re- 
gardless of  its  business  street  architectural  defects, 
must  be  our  own  bright  queen  city  of  the  valley. 


Un  O^e  O^eatres 


The   drama's   laws   the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live. 

— Dr.  Johnson. 


K.\rillO  .N     MllKSI':.    <.)l-'    v\\.E 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By  HENRY   McMANUS. 

'^^^\  S  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
^/A  grants  to  us  all  the  right  of  free  speech, 
'  ^  ^  so  verj'  often  the  payment  of  an  entrance 
fee  at  the  theatre  makes  us  dramatic  critics;  and  in 
proportion  as  we  are  satisfied  with  what  we  receive 
in  return  for  our  money  we  become  just,  or  flattering, 
or  critical. 

The  general  public  has  a  habit  of  expressing  its 
opinion  freely  and  ending  it  off  with,  "Of  course  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  a  critic,  but  I  know  what  I  like." 


CLARKXCI-:     IIAXDYSIUIL, 
Of  The   Hunter-Bradford   Players. 

And  tlie  "but"  is  so  vigorously  emphasized  that  it 
makes  one  wonder  whether  it  is  intended  to  suggest 
that  a  critic  should  not  know  what  he  likes  or  to 
throw  a  modest  doubt  on  the  fore  part  of  the  asser- 
tion. 

And  so  it  goes,  from  the  gushing  young  lady,  who 
insists  that  everything  is  "perfectly  beautiful,"  to 
the  fastidious  man  of  the  world  who  at  eighteen 
has   discovered  that  everything  is   "rotten." 

To  offset  this  condemnation  of  praise  and  this 
praise  of  condemnation  it  has  been  deemed  expedient 
that  a  class  of  writers  should  record  their  views  in 
the  public  print  on  the  day  following  dramatic  pro- 
ductions; and  for  the  want  of  a  better  name  they 
have  been  called  critics.  They  usually  do  not  pay 
an  entrance  fee  but  in  many  other  respects  are 
quite  like  the  general   public. 


To  be  a  real  dramatic  critic  implys  the  possession 
of  a  skillful  judgment  and  the  ability  to  make  nice 
distinctions,  quite  as  much  as  it  insists  that  the  fault- 
finding faculty  be  always  the  inspiration;  and  while 
the  conscientious  critic  must  tell  the  truth  on  all 
occasions,  it  is  not  mandatory  that  it  shall  be  told 
in  the  most  brutal  manner.  The  function  of  the 
critic  is  to  guide,  to  help  and  to  enlighten;  and  all 
these  things  are  better  accomplished  with  a  kindly 
pen  than  with  a  club. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  critic  is  driven 
by  lack  of  time  and  stress  of  occupation  into  forming 
snap  judgments  and  recording  them  as  rapidly  as 
pen  or  typewriter  will  permit.  Therefore  the  need 
of  a  sympathetic  interest  in  his  work  and  a  long 
and  well  stored  memory  is  apparent,  for  without 
these  essential  qualifications  his  judgment  will  be- 
come biased  by  fatigue  or  be  imperfect  from  want 
of  comparison.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  the  theatre  is  a  wonderfully  helpful  adjunct;  for 
without  it  the  ever  present  incidentals  of  "the  first 
night"  become  glaring  faults  and  the  "macaronics" 
of  the  actors  hooks  to  hang  self-advertising  rail- 
leries on.  Once  this  censorious  analysis  habit  is 
established  the  critical  value  of  the  writer  has  van- 
ished; for  although  he  may  becinne  a  conspicuous 
advertising  medium  for  his  paper  and  an  inky  terror 
to  a  few  actors,  he  no  longer  retains  the  respect  of 
his  thoughtful  readers,  who  recognize  that  he  writes 
for  himself  and  not  about  the  play.  "With  one  eye 
on  himself  and  the  other  on  the  gallery"  may  be  a 
finely  safe  rule  for  a  showman;  it  is  the  beginning 
of  the  end  when  the  critic  adopts  it  for  his  own 
guidance. 

While  the  actor  devotes  to  each  role  hours  of  pa- 
tient study  and  weeks  of  tireless  rehearsal,  the  critic 
must  gain  his  knowledge  of  the  character  in  the 
two  hours  and  a  half  allotted  to  its  presentation.  In 
view  of  this  fact  is  it  fair  or  just  or  honest  to  con- 
demn a  player's  work  because  it  does  not  meet  all 
the  details  of  fancy  that  a  new  view  point  suggests? 
Is  it  not  better  to  advise  and  encourage  rather  than 
to  "roast"  or  abuse?  For  the  actor  is  as  anxious 
that  the  part  should  "go"  as  is  the  critic  and  a  word 
or  two  of  kindly  suggestion  may  start  him  on  the 
path  of  improvement  wliere  a  "stickful"  of  brilliant 
banter  would  only  arouse  his  obstinate  indignation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  critic  must  have  a  firm 
hand  and  a  fearless  heart,  for  a  slovenly  performance 
can  have  no  excuse  and  a  negligent  player  deserves 
no  consideration.  There  are  some  fixed  facts  in 
acting  and  play  writing  that  can  have  no  alternative 
— they  are  either  right  or  wrong — and  here  the 
critic  must  be  governed  by  conviction;  for  to  con- 
done intentional  offences  is  as  dishonest  as  to  con- 
demn unjustly  or  to  praise  without  reason. 

Fault  finding  is  no  more  commendable  than  is 
flattery.  To  tell  the  truth,  remembering  always 
that  criticism  is  reaching  nearest  to  its  goal  "When 
mercy  seasons  justice,"  should  be  the  ever  present 
ambition  of  every  dramatic  reviewer,  who  would 
keep  faith  with  his  readers  and  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  theatre.  Then,  in  time,  as  education 
cultivates  and  observation  refines  his  judgment,  if 
the  humanity  of  appreciative  sympathy  is  numbered 
among   his    talents,    he   becomes   a   real    critic. 
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AT  PARSONS'  THEATRE 

^t^\  ITIl    this   number  it  becomes  our  unwilling 
_  4/7      duty   to    say   bon   voyage   to   the    Huntei- 

^^  ISradford  Players,  who  closed  their  second 
successful  season  at  Parsons'  Theatre  on  the  twenty- 
first.  Each  and  every  one  of  them  has  earned  the 
artistic  good  will  oi  our  theatre  going  public  by 
conscientious  and  admirable  work  during  the  ten 
delightful  weeks  of  their  stay  here  and  the  manage- 
ment has  established  its  name  as  a  trademark  of 
excellence.  It  is  the  present  intention  to  reassemble 
llie  company  for  another  summer  season  next  year 
and  Messrs.  Hunter,  Bradford  and  Reid  may  feel  as- 
sured of  a  cordial  welcome.  It  is  one  of  the  policies 
of  this  magazine  to  recognize  and  applaud  talent,  and 
for  that  reason  we  publish  two  portraits  of  Players 
who  have  appeared  in  minor  parts  so  well  and  played 
them  so  cleverly  that  they  assumed  importance  more 
by  virtue  of  the  players  than  the  playwright. 

Miss  Kathryn  Morse  appeared  in  but  few  of  the 
plays,  but  in  each  one  of  them  gave  such  a  good 
account  of  herself  that  her  return  to  the  city  will 
always  be  welcomed.  This  charming  lady  has  had 
but  seven  years'  professional  experience;  starting 
lier  stage  career  as  understudy  in  Mr.  Nat  C.  Good- 
win's company  for  the  part  of  the  "Firefly"  in  "When 
We  Were  Twenty-one,"  the  same  role,  by  the  way, 
in  which  she  finished  her  season  here.  She  went 
with  Mr.  Goodwin  to  England  and  remained  there 
a  season  or  two,  playing  both  London  and  the 
provinces.     An    engagement    in    the    Lyceum    Stock 

Company    at    Rochester    followed    and    last    winter 


JOUA'   ll.XDLAV, 
Of    The    Hunter-Bradford    Players. 

she  attracted  favorable  attention  as  Clara  Foster 
in  "The  Woman  in  the  Case."  She  is  to  return  with 
the  Players  next  season. 

Dainty  little  Marion  Lome  abandoned  Hartford 
for  Springfield,  which  is  the  only  suspicion  on  her 
artistic  judgment,  and  yet  her  performances  while 
here  were  so  sweet  and  sincere  and  engaging  that 
we  are  more  than  half  inclined  to  forgive  her  for  it. 
Some  one  has  described  her  as  "a  stage-struck  kid 


MISS   LORNE, 
Of  The   Hunter-Bradford   Players. 

with  an  unusual  lot  of  talent"' and  it  fits  her  so  well 
that  there  seems  little  need  for  trying  to  better  it. 
Mr.  Clarence  Handyside  and  Mr.  John  Findlay  are 
too  well  known  to  need  an  introduction  to  Hartford 
readers.  They  both  have  earned  their  spurs  in  the 
dramatic  world  and  their  acting  this  and  last  season 
shows  just   how   they  earned   them. 


BIRDS   OF  FARMINGTON. 

m   ±      T    Miss   Porter's   school   in   Farmington   is 

^/X  a  \ery  interesting  collection  of  birds 
''^  ^  inhabiting  the  fields  and  woods  of  that 
immediate  locality.  One  not  familiar  with  the  bird 
life  of  this  section  is  surprised  at  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  kinds  of  birds  to  be  found  so  near  a 
large  city  and  the  clamorous  haunts  of  busy  man, 
and  of  active  boy  of  nest  hunting  and  destructive 
proclivities. 

In  the  forthcoming  book,  "Farmington.  Comiect- 
icut,  The  Village  of  Beautiful  Homes."  published  by 
Mr.  A.  L.  Brandegee  and  Mr.  Eddy  N.  Smith,  is  a 
valuable  article  on  the  "Ferns  and  Birds  of  Farm- 
ington" by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Brandegee,  an  authority  on 
local  nature  study  matters,  as  well  as  on  art,  and 
an  ardent  lover  of  birds.  The  article  is  finely 
illustrated  by  pictures  made  from  the  collection  of 
birds  in  Miss  Porter's  school.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  publishers  we  are  permitted  to  (luote  from 
Mr.  Brandegee  in  advance  of  the  appearance  of  the 
book,  and  also  to  use  the  accompanying  pictures  of 
Farmington   birds. 

In  speaking  of  the  collection  in  Miss  Porter's 
school  and  describing  the  birds  in  the  two  pictures 
here    reproduced,    Mr.    Brandegee   says   in    part: 

"There  are  three  large  cases,  two  holding  the  large 
birds,  the  big  herons,  tlie  hawks  and  owls,  and  the 
others  filled  witli  sparrows  and  warblers.  The  large 
heron  in  the  picture  was  collected  on  the  Farmington 
meadows.  It  is  a  shame  to  kill  these  big  heron;, 
but  they  are  so  large  they  excite  the  ambitions  of 
the  gunners. 

The  night  heron  at  the  right  of  the  picture  is 
known  by  the  long  feather  hanging  from  the  back 
of  its  head.  The  night  heron  is  more  often  heard 
than  seen.     In  the  night  time  his  qua!  iiua!  may  often 
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be  heard  as  lie  flies  from  one  pond  to  another.  The 
bittern,  the  second  bird  from  the  left,  is  not  often 
seen,  but  the  green  heron  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
picture  is  often  seen  poking  around  the  edge  of  a 
pond.  The  owls  in  this  picture  comprise  about  all 
of  our  Farmington  owls.  The  largest,  the  great 
horned  owl.  is  met  with  rarely.  We  once  saw  one  oil 
the  bank  of  the  river  as  we  floated  by  in  a  canoe. 
The  ne.\t  largest  are  the  barred  owls.  These  in  the 
])icture  arc  a  pair,  'and  are  not  separated  in  deatli.' 
These  barred  owls  are  without  ears  and  are  the  only 
owls    with    brown    eyes. 


or  more  illustrations,  wliich  picture  the  "Village  of 
Beautiful  Homes"  and  its  charming  environments 
with    skillful   and    generous    ct)mpleteness. 

The  conception  of  the  publication  is  broad  and  its 
contents  and  general  appearance  are  wnvthy  of  a 
1)1  >ok  which  is  eagerly  looked  for  now  and  in  the 
future  will  be  ranked  among  rare  and  valuable  books 
of  the  kind.  Among  the  contributors  are  some 
whose   names   and  work  will   give   it   far  more   than 


lAM,    Ml      rilE    FARMINGTON    WISE    ONES, 


These  interesting  pictures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  many  and  happily  chosen 
attractions  of  the  book.  The  reminiscent  and  de- 
scriptive articles  are  of  a  character  and  quality  tliat 
will  surely  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  local 
residents  and  visitors  and  to  many  tasteful  friends 
and  admirers  of  I'armington  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  Everyone  wdio  is  favored  with  an 
opportunity  to  see  them  will  enjoy  the  six  hundrecj 


F.XKMINGTON. 


local  note  and  value,  while  the  fact  that  only  a 
limited  number  of  copies  will  be  issued,  after  which 
the  iilates  will  be  destroyed  so  that  the  book  will 
not  be  reproduced,  is  sure  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
edition.  Each  copy  contains  a  special  book  plate, 
a  distinctive  number  and  the  name  of  the  subscriber. 
One-half  of  the  edition  has  been  sold  in  advance  of 
publication.  Delivery  to  subscribers  will  begin  early 
in  August. 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT 


Richard  M.  Northrop 

"The  Policy  Placer" 

HEALTH  LIABILITY 

INSURANCE 

Universaiist  Building,  686  Main  Street 

Weddings  and  Other  Social 

Functions  are  Complete 

Only  v/ith     the 

BEEMAN  &  HATCH 
ORCHESTRA, 

CHAS.  P.  HATCH,  Manager. 

1 8  Windsor  Avenue, 
Telephone  742.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

P.  R.  Day  &  Son 

FENCE  BUILDERS 

Inquiries  for  all  kinds    of   Fencing 
solicited. 

902   MAIN  STREET, 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


CITY    OUIDE 

Police  Calls  and  Fire  Alarm 

How  to  Call  a  Policeman. 

A  key  fitting  all  police  call  boxes  will  be 
furnished  to  any  reputable  citizen,  free  of 
rharge,  upon  application  at  police  headquar- 
icrs,  Market  Street. 

To  call  a  policeman,  and  for  this  purpose 
iiiily,  insert  key  in  key-hole  marked  "Citizen's 
Key,"  in  center  of  outside  door ;  push  key  in 
as  far  as  possible ;  turn  key  to  right  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  or  one-quarter  way  around ; 
let  go  of  key  and  leave  it  there.  Do  not  try 
to  open  the  door  nor  to  release  the  key : 
the  key  once  inserted  can  only  be  released 
by  a  policeman. 

Location    of    Police    Call    Boxes. 

12,  cor.  Morgan  and   Front  Streets. 

i;{,  "  Morgan   and    Main    Streets. 

1-4,  "  Windsor  and  Avon  Streets. 

l.~(.  *'  Main    and    Pavilion    Streets. 

10,  "  Judson  and   Harbour  Streets. 

*_'l,  "  Union    Depot. 

L'2,  "  Main    and    Ann   Streets. 

'23,  "  Albany   Avenue  and   East   Street. 

24,  "  Albany   Avenue  and   Blue   Hills   Road. 

25,  "  Asylum  Avenue  and  Woodland  Street. 

26,  "  Sigourney  and  Collins   Streets. 

27,  "  Farmington  Avenue  and  Laurel  Street. 

31,  "  State    and    Front    Streets. 

32,  "  Front   and   Sheldon   Streets. 

33,  "  Commerce  and  Potter  Streets. 

34,  "  Main    and    Arch    Streets. 

:\o,  "  Charter    Oak   and    Union    Streets. 

41,  •'  Pearl    Street,    Hook   &   Ladder   House. 

42,  '*  Park  and  Broad  Streets. 

43,  "  Zion    Street    and    Glendale    Avenue. 

44,  *'  Broad   and    Howard    Streets. 

45,  *'  Park  Street  and  SJsson  ,\venue. 

46,  "  Park    and    Laurel    Streets. 

.51,  "  Wethersfield  Avenue  and  Bond  Street. 

52,  "  Main   and    Congress   Streets. 

.5.3,  '*  Washington  and   Vernon  Streets. 

.■i4,  "  Lafayette   and    Russ   Streets. 

55,  "  New  Britain  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 

.56,  "  Maple    .\venue   and   Webster   Street. 

57,  "  Wethersfield  Avenue  and  South  Street. 

61,  "  Selectmen's   Office,    Pearl   Street. 

62,  *'  Trumbull    St.,    near    County    Building. 

63,  "  House  of  Comfort,    Bushnell   Park. 
72,  "  Farmington  Avenue  and  Smith  Street. 

How   to   Give   a   Fire   Alarm. 
There  are  136  fire  alarm  boxes,  located  con- 
veniently for  use  throughout  the  city.     A  few 
of    them    are    "keyless,"    requiring    no    key    to 
give    an     alarm.      .\ny     reputable    citizen    can 


We  are  to  be  Known 

as  one  ot  the  contributors    to  this   "Interest- 
ing Magazine, "and  desire  that  the  readers 
shall  peruse  what  we   have  t<»    say,  as 
the    substance    will    be    mutually 
advantageous. 


We  are  the  dealers  in 

Pianos,    Organs,    Sheet 
Music  and  Musical 


Goods 


of  the   I.csl   in   thf    liiited   States. 

Low  prices  bring  "Quick    Sales"  and    lots 
of  friends. 

Time  given  when  desired. 

TUNING    PIANOS  A  SPECIALTY 

When  you  feel  anxious    to  get  "Posted/* 
come  and  see  us. 

153  &  155  Asylum  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ludlow  Barker  &   Co. 


New    and  Artistic 
Ideas  in 

PICTURE 
FRAMES 

Frequent  Art  Exhibitions    and  Sales. 
Visitors  Always  Welcome. 

The  J.  C.  Ripley  Art  Co. 

752  Main  Street 
t:ARTFORD,  CONN. 


CARUSS 


EYE-SIGHT 
SPECIALIST 


847  Main  St. 


Room  29  Hills  Block 


Mr.  Stylishman! 

If  it's  a  Suit  of  Clothes 

If  it's  a  Hat 

If  it's  a  pair  of  Shoes 

If  it's  anything  in  Furnishings   you 

will  find  something  very  much  to 

your    liking    here.      We     supply 

everything  a  man  wears. 

We  cater  to  the  men  of  taste 

CHAMBERLIN  &  SHAUGHNESSY 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Suitorium 


flYour  Entire  Wardrobe 
called  for,  cleaned,  pressed 
and  delivered  by  Redline 
Messenger  Service,  each 
week,  for  $1.50  per  month. 
Limited  ticket  $1.00  per 
month.       V»       ^       ^       ><» 


263  Asylum   Street,  opp.    Ann   Street 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


This  is 

Dave 

"  Meet  me 
face    to    face." 

TeJephone  482-5 


\)0J^ 


CITY   GUIDE— Continued. 

obtain  a  key  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  of 
need,  by  applying  at  the  fire  department  head- 
quarters, 43  Pearl  Street. 

To  give  an  alarm,  open  the  door  of  the  red 
box,  pull  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  slot 
once,  and  let  p^o  ;  then  close  the  door.  The 
key  will  be  released  and  returned  as  soon  as 
convenient.  Do  not  pull  the  hook  if  the  fire 
bell  or  the  small  bell  in  the  box  is  striking, 
as  that  indicates  an  alarm  has  already  been 
given.  In  using  the  keyless  box,  when  the 
door  has  been  opened,  follow  the  same  direc- 
tions as  given  for  ordinary  Ijox.  Private  boxes 
will  only  be  pulled  for  fires  on  the  premises 
where  located.  Always  give  the  alarm  from 
the  box  nearest  to  the  fire.  Key  holders,  upon 
changing  their  locations,  will  please  notify 
the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  at 
department    headquarters. 

Fire  Alarm  Boxes. 
The  numbers  given  below  correspond  with 
the  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  bell.  From  the 
strokes  and  these  numbers  a  fire  can  be  very 
closely  located,  the  strokes  indicating  the 
number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  has 
l.icen   given. 

12,  Asylum  St.   and   I_'nion   PI. 

ly.  Asylum   and   Farmington   Aves.,   Junction. 

14,  Walnut    St.,   opp.    Chestnut. 

15,  Flower  St.,   front   Pratt  &   Whitney   Co's. 
10,  Hook   &   Ladder  House,   Pearl   St. 

IT,   Engine   House,    No.   4,    Ann    St. 

IS,  Trumbull   and    Pearl    Sts. 

li>.  Trumbull   and   Main   Sts. 
iL'li,   Myrtle    and    Edwards    Sts. 
lL'3,  High    St.   and    Foot    Guard    Place. 
ll,*4,   Ford  and  Asylum  Sts. 
l'A'2,  Farmington    Ave.    and    Beach    St. 
141.   Lumber   St.  i 

14li,   Albany    Avenue  and    East   St. 
1415,   County  Jail,   Seyms   St. 
144,  Windsor  Ave.   and   Florence   St. 
101,  So.    N.    E.    Telephone    Bldg.    (Private). 

21,  Asylum  and  Trumbull   Sts. 

28,  Main   and    Pearl    Sts. 

24,  State  and   Market   Sts. 

2.'5,   Engine  House,  No.  3,  Front  St. 

20,   Grove  and  Commerce  Sts. 

27,  Main  and  Pratt  Sts. 

28,  Main    and    Morgan    Sts, 

29,  Morgan   and    Front   Sts. 
213,  Trumbull   and  Church  Sts. 
231,   Main    and    Asylum    Sts. 
241,  Market  and  Temple  Sts. 
2.'>1,  Kilbourn  and  Commerce  Sts. 
271,   Main   and    Church    Sts. 

31,  Front  and  Arch  Sts. 

32,  Main  and  Mulberry   Sts. 

34,  Trumbull  and  Jewell  Sts. 

35,  Main  and  Elm  Sts. 

30,  Capitol    Ave.    and    West   St. 

37,  Colt's    Armory. 

38,  Main    and    Buckingham    Sts. 

39,  Engine   House,   No.   6,   Huyshope  Ave. 

312,  Charter    Oak    Ave.    and    Governor    St. 

313,  Capewell   Horse   Nail   Co.    (Private). 

314,  Sheldon   and   Taylor   Sts. 

315,  Old   Screw   Shop,   Sheldon   St. 
321,  Grove  and   Prospect  Sts. 
301,  Capitol    Ave.    and    Trinity    St. 

371,  Edward   Balf   Co.,   Sheldon   St.    (Private). 

381.  Charter  Oak  Place. 

41,  Capitol  Ave.,   front  of   Pope's. 

42,  Park    and   Washington    Sts. 

43,  Russ  and   Oak  Sts. 

45,  New    Britain    Ave.    and    Summit    St. 

4(>,  Zion   St.,   opp.    Vernon. 

47,  Park   and   Broad   Sts. 

48,  Broad   and   Vernon    Sts. 

49,  Trinity    College. 

411,  Hartford    Machine    Screw    Co.    (Private.) 

412,  Ivuss   and    Lawrence   Sts. 

413,  Putnam  St.,  opp.   Orphan  Asylum. 
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"portraiture: 

of  tl)eTri3l)e$t 
Quality  I 


Stu6io 
Sagc-^UcR    building 

902    5Kalit   Strsut 
'JfartforA.    (Tonnectlcut 


Formerly  the  DeLamaler  Studio 
All    the    DeLamater    Negatives    preserved 


Wm.    D.    Johnson 
architect 


.2e  STATE   STREET 


TELEPHONE 


City   Mission  Building 
Northwest  School 
Tucker  &  Good^vin  Warehouse 
Fourth  Cong'l  Church  Organ 


A.    M.    STOB.IE 

Hair    Dressing    F*arlor 

MARCEL  WAVING,  MANICURING 


Room    17,    Stearns    Building 


The  Boardman's  Livery  Stable,  Inc. 

Firsl-CIass    Coach    Service 

for  Funerals,  Receptions,  Sec. 

Coup<:s  and  Broughams  for  calling.  Surreys 
for  pleasure  driving;. 

356-358  Main  St.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

All  night  coach  service.  Telephone  93i.) 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  necessity 

of  having  the  teeth  of  your  child 

properly  cared  for  if   now 

growing  irregularly? 


^  Besides  improving  the  looks  there  are 
other  reasons  why  regularity  should  be 
secured.  Without  good  teeth,  normally 
arranged,  inadequate  mastication  is  the 
result ;  and  without  thorough  mastication 
the  food  cannot  be  properly  assimilated 
and  the  whole  system  suffers. 


Dr.  E.  B.  Abbey 

Suite  77 
Sage-Allen  Building 


is  an  expert  in  this    branch  of 
dental  surgery. 


fl  Call  and  let  him  show   you   models  of 

cases  as  they  were  originally  and 

as   they   are    since    they 

have  been  corrected 
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CITY    GUIDE— Continued. 


Buckingham  and  Cedar  Sts. 

Washington  and  Jefferson   Sts. 

Broad  and   Madison  Sts. 

Fairfield   .Ave.    and   White   St. 

New   Britain  Ave.  and  White  St. 

Hamilton   and   Wellington   Sts. 

Engine    House,    No.    8,    Park   and    Affleck 

Sts. 
Engine  House,  No.  1,  Main  St. 
Maple  Ave.  and  Congress  St. 
Wethersfield  Ave.,  opp.  Car  Barns. 
Retreat  Ave.  and  Washington  St. 
Wethersfield    Ave.    and    Alden    St. 
New   Britain   .\ve.   and   Washington  St. 
Retreat  for  Insane  (Private). 
Franklin   Ave.   and   Shultas   Place. 
Franklin  Ave.  and  Morris   St. 
Hartford    Hospital    (Private). 
Wethersfield  Ave.   and   Preston   St. 
Wethersfield   Ave.,   opp.   Capitol    Park. 
Engine  House,   No.   10,    Bond  St. 
Franklin    Ave.    and    Brown   St. 
New   Britain    Ave.   and   Broad   St. 
Julius    and    Crown    Sts. 
Maple  Ave.  and   Bond  St. 
Asylum   Ave.,   opp.    Sumner   St. 
Farmington  Ave.  and  Smith   St. 
Engine  House,  No.  5,  Sigourney  St. 
Farmington   Ave.   and  Gillett   St. 
Engine   House,   No.   11,  Sisson  Ave. 
Capitol  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 
Capitol   Ave.  and  Sigourney   St. 
North   Beacon  and  Cone  Sts. 
Farmington   Ave.   and  Oxford   St. 
Kenyon   St. 

Warrenton  Ave.  and  Beacon  St. 
Cathedral.    Farmington    Ave.    (Private). 
Woodland  St.,  opp.  Niles. 
Farmington  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 
Farmington    and    Sisson    Aves. 
Forest   and   Hawthorn   Sts. 
Smith   and   Davenport   Sts. 
Park  and  Heath   Sts. 
Bartholomew  Ave. 
New   Park  Ave.  and  Kibbe  St. 
New   Park  Ave.   and  Merrill  St. 
Underwood    Typewriter    Co.,    581    Capitol 

.\ve.    (Private). 
Electric    Vehicle    Co.,    Park    and    Laurel 

Sts.    (Private). 
Laurel  and  Willow  Sts. 
Albany  Ave.  and  Williams  St. 
Woodland  and   Collins  Sts. 
Alms   House    (Private). 
Garden  and   Collins   Sts. 
Albany  and  Blue  Hills  .Xvcs. 
Vine    St.,   west   side,   front   T.   J.    Blake's. 
.Mbany   Ave.,    west  of   Lenox   Place. 
Asylum  .Ave.  and  Gillette  St. 
Collins   and    Sigourney    Sts. 
Ashley  and  Huntington  Sts. 
Sargeant  and  May  Sts. 
Sargeant  and  Woodland  Sts. 
Vine  and   Capen   Sts. 
Sargeant   and    Garden   Sts. 
Garden    and    Myrtle    Sts. 
Blue  Hills  .Ave. 

Blue  Hills  Ave.  and  Holcomb  St. 
.Albany  .Ave.  and   Burton   St. 
Windsor  Ave.  and  Mather  St. 
Windsor  Ave.  and  Capen  St. 
Clark  and  Wcstland  Sts. 
Windsor  .Ave.  and  Frankfort  St. 
Capen  and  Garden  Sts. 
Capen    and    I'.irltoiir    Sts. 
Mahl   .Ave.,  opp.   Arsenal. 
Suffield    and    Bellevue   Sts. 


Charlotte  and   Barbour   Sts. 

Opposite    Engine  House,    No.   7.   Wmdsor 

.Ave. 
Main   and    High    Sts. 
Engine    House.    No.   2.    Pleasant   St. 
Windsor  and   Pleasant   Sts. 
Foot  Windsor  St.,  Smith,  Northam  &  Co. 

Fire  Bell  Signals. 

Two  single  strokes  is  the  recall  or  signal 
that  the  fire  is  out. 

Ten  strokes  is  the  general  .ilarm.  callini; 
out  all  reserve  companies. 

Two  rounds  of  twelve  strokes  each  is  the 
military    call. 

The  fire  bell  gives  one  stroke  for  12  o'clock, 
noon  daily,  except  Sunday:  and  one  stroke 
for  9  o'clock   p.   m. 


732  MAIN  ST..' 


OUR   MOTTO 

'Best   Quality,  Reasonable  Prices, 

Prompt  Delivery." 


NEWTON  &  BURNET 

Dealers  in  Meat,  Poultry,  Fish  and 
Vegetables, 

319  ASYLUM   STREET 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 


Save  25  to  50 
per  cent,  by  buying 
our  Rebuilt  Type- 
writers from  $  1 0.00 
up. 

We  rent,  sell  and  repair  all  makes. 

Hartford  Typewriter  Exchange, 

26  State  Street,  Room   16. 

Telephone  Connection. 

H.  S.  KING.  Manager. 


HAWLEY    BRO'S, 

Coiitr.irtors  for 

Painting,    Decorating    and 
Wood  Work. 

Finest  cla^s  .>!  work  ;iini  smiiskk  lion  .issnreil. 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

TeUphones  a.t- 1  and  Jy-rt. 

I1.\KTFI>KI)  DFFICi;.  !102  Main  St.,  Sage- 
Allen  Bldg  ,  Tckphone  ll'.i-12. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  unique 

HISTORY   OF 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

the  prettiest  village  in  New  England, 
illustrated  with  over  600  half-tone  re- 
productions of  homes,  of  people,  of  local 
antiquities,  etc..  send  $3.50  for  a  num- 
bered copy  of  a  striclh'  limited  edition  to 

A.  L.  BRANDEGEE, 
Farmington,  Conn. 
Descriptive  circular  for  the  asking. 


Security    Company 

56  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
CAPITAL,  $200,000  SURPLUS,  $100,000 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

acts  as  Agent  for  the  collection  of  Income  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Rents,  Divi- 
dends, Interest,  etc.,  and  makes  prompt  remittance  at  stated  periods. 

It  takes  complete  charge  of  Estates,  real  and  personal,  having  exceptional 
opportunities  for  making  safe  and  favorable  investments. 

Having  a  volume  of  this  business,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  forms, 
methods  and  recjuirements  of  Courts,  the  Security  Company  can  administer 
an  estate  more  efficiently  and  economically  than  an  individual,  whose  lack  of 
experience  may  necessitate  legal  advice  at  the  expense  of  the  estate.  The 
perpetual  life  of  the  Company,  the  accessibility  of  its  records,  and  its  respon- 
sibility are  also  matters  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  Company  is  desirous  of  making  its  charges  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory to  its  clients. 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

executes  the  provisions  of  a  Will  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
the  Testator. 

When  named  as  Executor  it  renders  without  charge  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  Preparation  of  Wills. 

It  receives  Wills  for  Safe  Keeping  and  issues  a  receipt  therefor,  making 
No  Charge  for  such  service.  Wills  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time. 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

does  a  general  Ijanking  business  and  solicits  accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations, 
Firms  and  Individuals. 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit,  Travelers'  Checks  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

Treats  its  customers  with  consideration  and  courtesy  and  is  seeking 
opportunities  to  extend  its  usefulness. 

Our  booklet  "Practical  Information"  sent  on  request. 


OFFICERS: 
ATWOOD  COLLINS,  President,        CHAS.  EDW.  PRIOR,  Vice-Pres't  and  Treas., 
FRANCIS  PARSONS.  Secretary,         CHAS.  EDW.  PRIOR,  JR.,  Asst.  Treas. 


We  Are 
Constantly    Surprising    Men 


at  the  low  cost  of  their  insurance  in  The  Mutual 

Benefit  when  their  attention  is  called  to  the  cash 

values  of  their  policies. 

C  If  a  man's  policy  has  a  cash  value  of  $600  in  a 

given  year,  it  is  worth  just  as  much  to  him  as  a  bank 

book  with  a  balance  of  $600  to  his  credit. 

C  Because  he  has  deposited  this  amount  with  his 

Company  to  help  mature  his  policy,  while  living  or  at 

death,  he  has  no  more  spent  it  than  if  it  lay 

in  bank. 

C  Mutual   Benefit   policies   provide   higher  values, 

available  as  a  quick  asset,  with  a  smaller  yearly  outlay 

than   those   of    other   companies,   the   members' 

contract  combining   also  greater  security 

at  a  smaller  net  cost. 


ARTHUR    J.  BIRDSEYE 

State  Agent 

First  National  Bank  Building,    HARTFORD,  CONN. 


ARTHUR  W.  ROOD  FREDK  W.  GRANT 

CHARLES  A.  LATHROP 


Aetna  National  Bank 

Aetna'Life  Insurance  Building 

Established,  1857 

Resources  over  Four  Million  Dollars 
EarnedfSurpIusIover  $700,000 

Average  Deposits  $3,000,000 

We  have  ample  facilities  for 
transacting  the  banking  busi- 
ness'and  invite  your  account 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  LONDON  CHEQUES 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 


Vol  1.     No.  IV. 


SEPTEMBER,  1906. 


Price  10  Cents. 


THE- 


/ 


MONTHiy 
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The  Hartford   Monthly  Publishing  Company 
Courant  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 


COPYRICHT. 


.i^*^ FAMILY  MAGAZINE  DE- 
^/\  VOTED  TO  THE  GOOD 
""^^  ^THINGS,  THE  BRIGHTEST 
AND  THE  BEST;  FIRST,  IN  THE 
CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  AND 
WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS,  AND 
THEN  WHEREVER  IT  MAY  BE 
WELCOMED. 


^'^  ___J 


SOME    SPECIAL    FEATURES 
of  the 
September  Number. 

WETHERSFIELD.  CHILDREN'S    AID.  CONCERT-MILITARY   BANDS. 

ILLUSTR.\TION.';    (I)KA\VI.\(;S)    LiY  .lAMICS  BRITTOX. 

Frontispiece — "His  Trained  Ear  Had  Caught  a  Strange  Night  Sound." 

I'.V    J.\MES   BRITTON. 

The  Wethersfield  of  Today  and  Tomorrow — Illustrated. 

The  Pulpit  and  the  Choir  Loft — Music  m  Church  Services. 

BY    IIERM.\.N    L.    BOLLES. 

How  Best  to  Enjoy  a  Modern  Library — Information  .About    Using  the    Hartford    Public    Library. 

I'.V  C.VROLINE  .M.   IIEWIN.S,   LIBR.\RI.\N 

Rival  Comrades  on  the  Anadyr — .\  Story  of  Love  and   .\dveuture   in   Siberia.     Illustrated. 

r.Y   EDW-D  .\S.\IIEL  WRICIIT. 

Work  for  Children — Beautiful   Charity  and   Practical  Workings  of  t!u-  Connecticut  Children's  .\id  Socie- 
ty  Interestingly  Described.      Illustrated. 

BY   JOSEriTINE    M.    GRISWOr.l),   SECRET.VRY. 

Charles  Noel  Flagg — His  Work  as  a  Painter  and  His    Inlluence  as  a  Teacher.      Illustrated. 

P.y  J.\MES  BKITTO.N'. 

Responsory  for   Offertory — Scripture   Selections  and  Xew    .Music.     Illustrated. 

K^    I'.NTTISON     BOI.LES. 

Captain  Josh's  "Gloria  of  Gloucester" — .-V  Sea  Yarn.     Illustrated. 

P.M.NTIXG   BY   WILLIAM    IL   SMITH. 

Bands  and  Bandmasters— 1  )evelopment  of  the  Concert-Military  Band,  with  Local  Facts  and  Illustrations. 

BY    EDW'D   .\S.\HEL  WRIGHT. 

In  the  Theatres— From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Actor.     Herbert  C.  Parsons  as  Manager.     Illustrated. 

BY    IIENRV    McM.\NUS. 


"The  .\crobatic  Lovers"— A  Bass  from  Local  Waters  (Illustrated)- "Tying  Her  Bonnet  Under  Her 
Chin"— A  Gem  from  the  Orient  (Photo  of  one  of  our  Pretty  Little  Connecticut  Sweethearts  in  Japanese 
Costume)— Poetry— Selections— Police   Signals— Fire  Alarms,  etc.,  etc. 


Press  of   C.   M.   Gaines. 


1906. 
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The  Hartford  Monthly  Publishing  Company. 
Courant   Building,  Hartford,   Connecticut. 


10  Cents  a  Copy. 
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'HIS    TRAIN-ED    EAR    CACGHT  A    STRAXGE    NIGHT    SOUND." 
IMustration  by  James  Britton  for  "Rival   Comrades  on  the  Anadyr.' 


W  L,TllLRsl  IICLU,   LtJUKl.Nl,    luWARI).-.    IIAkllOKU. 

THE  WETHERSFIELD   OF   TODAY  AND  TOMORROW. 

Importance  to  a  Growing  City  of  a  Prosperous  Suburban  Town  Like  Beautiful  Wethersfield — The  Colo- 
nial and  Modern  Combined  in  Rare  Attractiveness — An   Old-Home   Week  Cele- 
bration  Suggested — Sewerage  and    Trolley    Improvements. 


>^f2  /TARTFORD  owes  much  to  its  suburbs.  The 
11   I       indebtedness  relates  to  esthetical  points  as 

^■^  well    as   to   commercial   and   industrial;   at 

least  to  the  esthetical  conditions  so  far  as  nature  in 
esthetics  is  concerned,  and  that  is  much  in  tliis 
favored  locality.  The  Capitol  City  is  a  city  of  parks, 
and  a  city  surrounded  by  park-like  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Tlie  Capitol  dome,  itself  a  golden  crown  by 
day  and  a  shining  glory  by  night  for  a  beautiful 
city  park,  looks  far  and  wide  over  a  country  of  mar- 
velous beauty,  of  rare  residential  advantages  and 
of  an  unsurpassed  agricultural  wealth;  all  of  which 
taken  collectively  has  had  more  to  do  than  anything 
else  with  Hartford's  healthful  growth  and  permanent 
prosperity. 

Two  of  the  handsomest  avenues  of  the  city  are 
justly  named  from  two  of  its  suburbs.  Without  the 
attractions  of  Wethersfield  and  Farmington  there 
would  have  been  little  practical  reason  for  the  liberal 
construction  and  maintenance  of  these  miles  of  su- 
perb driving  and  trolley  thoroughfare.  The  produc- 
tive farming  lands  convenient  to  the  city  and  their 
thrifty  and  intelligent  management  gave  to  Hartford 
in  its  earlier  days  its  stimulus  for  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  continue  today  its  surest  support  in 
that  substantial  advancement  which  is  not  dependent 
upon  speculative  enterprises  nor  the  vicissitudes  of 
trade  and  the  changes  of  manufacturing  demands 
and  industrial  conditions. 

If  Hartford  looks  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
"Greater  Hartford,"  which  shall  embrace  within  its 
city  limits  the  thriving  towns  now  constituting  its 
immediate  suburbs,  it  will  be  disappointed  in  its  ex- 
pectations, unless  it  begins  to  study  into  the  ad- 
vantages and  needs  of  these  places  in  the  right 
spirit   and    to    make    eflforts    to    do    something   on    a 


liberal  scale  to  prove  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
their  merits  and  a  sincere  interest  in  their  prosperity 
and   welfare. 

.\s  matters  stand  nt)w  the  practical  resident  and 
land  owner  in  the  most  attractive  suburban  towns 
is  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  having  his  town 
citified  by  annexation,  not  to  even  so  prosperous  and 
promising  a  city  as  Hartford.  He  cares  less  about 
l)eing  able  to  say  that  he  lives  in  a  city  than  he  does 
to  have  his  taxation  rate  ten  mills,  as  it  is  in  Weth- 
ersfield for  instance,  instead  of  Hartford's  eighteen. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  idea  of  annexation 
to  Hartford  is  at  present  popular  with  either  the 
best  social,  political  or  industrial  elements  of  the 
choicest  and  most  desirable  suburban  localities. 
Before  they  will  think  favorably  of  it  they  must  see 
practical  evidences  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  city 
residents  to  assist  in  the  enhancement  of  local 
rural  values,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  publicly  and 
sincerely  expressed  interest  in  worthy  suliurban  in- 
stitutions and  undertakings  and  a  deserved  patronage 
of  the  same. 

.\n  old-home  week  celebration  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  events  to  develop  an  intelligent  mutual 
interest  between  a  city  and  one  of  its  attractive  and 
promising  suburbs.  Wethersfield  could  not  do  a 
better  thing  for  itself  than  to  have  such  a  celebra- 
tion; Hartford  could  not  do  a  better  thing  for  Weth- 
ersfield, nor  a  better  thing  of  this  kind  for  itself, 
than  to  unite  with  this  beautiful  and  conveniently 
accessible  suburb  in  making  such  a  celebration 
successful  and  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  aflfair,  credit- 
able alike  to  the  town  that  originated  it  and  the  city 
that  encouraged  and  helped  it  with  liberal  contri- 
butions of  money  and  talent. 

\Vc  make  the  suggestion  that  the  idea  of  having 
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such  a  cclobrntion  in  Wethcrslicld  be  taken  into 
consideration  promptly  by  both  Wethersfield  and 
Hartford  people,  for  the  benclit  and  heahhful  pleas- 
ure of  both.  October  would  be  the  best  nioulh  1.  pr 
such   a  celebration   in  tliis  i)articular  locality.     Sum- 


are  set  aside  more  or  less  reverently  uow  and  given  up 
largel}'  to  weeds  and  camera  and  note  book  "resur- 
rectionists" in  their  sombre  pictorial  aims  and  tomb- 
stone litcr.iture  ambitious.  In  Wethersfield  the  very 
old    colonial    burying    ground,    with    its    dates    away 


I'.i^i.iAi)  .^iKi-iKi  <;ki;i:.\. 


mer  vacations  are  then  over;  and  in  this  month  the 
event  could  be  seasonably  made  a  combined  old- 
home  week  and  harvest  celebration.  The  first  step 
in  the  matter  would  be  to  have  a  joint  committee, 
for  planning  and  arranging,  selected  from  represen- 
tative and  public  spirited  men  and  women  of  both 
places.  Once  it  is  decided  to  have  such  a  union 
celebration  features  for  the  program  would  be 
rapidly  presented.  .\  most  enjoyable  and  helpful 
old-home  week  can  be  had  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense in  a  town  so  conveniently  near  a  city  of 
abundant  hospitalities;  literary  and  musical  enter- 
tainments and  parades  and  athletic  sports  can  be 
easily   provided. 

Wethersfield  is  a  dateful  town.  It  is  rich  in  his- 
torical material.  It  is  a  thoroughly  exploited  gold 
mine  of  colonial  reminiscence.  But  it  is  far  more 
than  all  this.  It  is  a  town  of  rare  agricultural 
wealth,  of  creditable  and  pleasant  social  life;  a  social 
life  not  stifled  by  ultra-e.xclusiveness  nor  demoralized 
by  weakened  safeguards  and  undue  familiarity  or 
license;  a  town  of  broad  and  wholesome  public 
spirit,  where  worthy  ideals  of  community  life  are 
well  established  and  naturally  maintained.  It  has 
splendid  traditions;  its  pride  is  in  living  up  to  them 
rather  than  in  an  existence  in  them.  It  is  not  satis- 
fied to  be  a  "has  been."  Its  past  is  a  proud  legacy, 
but  it  is  also  an  inspiration  for  a  good  today  and  the 
better  tomorrow. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  this  old  town  is  the  way 
in  which  the  colonial  and  the  modern  blend,  several 
public  institutions  and  private  occupations  that  were 
established  in  colonial  days  being  used  and  pursued 
in  similar  ways  now.  Plenty  of  old  New  England 
towns  have  their  colonial  burying  grounds,  but  they 


back   of   1(550,    has 
ui  pusly  through  all 


been   cared   for 
these  vcars  and 


and   used   contin- 
is  todav  an  iiiter- 


TIIE  OLD  ELM. 
esting   and    well    kept    i>art    of   the    beautiful    modern 
cemetery,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  tasteful  spirit  of 
the  community.     We  know  of  only  one  other  town 
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of  vvliich  this  can  be  saij,  the  old  colonial  town  of 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts.. 

The  dignified  Congregational  Cluirch  of  Wetliers- 
field,  in  superb  corner  setting  of  arching  trees  and 
picturesque  roadway  curve,  tastefully  retains  in  its 
handsome  modern  interior,  and  in  its  foundation 
stones  and  graceful  spire,  prettily  suggestive  fea- 
tures of  colonial  architecture  in  use  in  the  eventful 
long  ago.  Over  two  centuries  ago  there  was  a  noted 
goose  pond  in  the  corner  of  the  village  where  down 
and  feather  swam  and  waddled  and  was  plucked; 
something  of  the  same  goes  on  there  still.  From 
churchyards  through  churches  to  goose  ponds  and 
pluckings  is  not  a  natural  nor  happy  line  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  perhaps,  but  the  combination  illus- 
trates the  striking  feature  of  colonial  continuance 
and  its  blend  with  the  modern. 

The  approaches  to  Wethersfield  from  Hartford 
are  as  pleasant  as  they  are  convenient;  tlie  tie  that 


pleasant  residences  on  the  shady  roadway.  This 
rise  from  the  water  front  places  the  residences  at  a 
fine  elevation  above  the  cove  and  the  Connecticut 
River.  From  this  part  of  the  avenue  can  be  obtained 
the  most  charming  view  of  water  and  hillsides  with 
intervening  river  and  meadows,  to  be  found  on  the 
same  general  level  anywlicre  within  ten  miles  of 
Hartford. 

The  cove  is  rapidly  becoming  a  favorite  resort. 
Over  fifty  pleasure  yachts  and  steam  launches  can 
be  seen  there  almost  any  day  now,  and  new  ones 
are  constantly  making  the  quiet  waters  of  the  cove 
their  anchorage  and  haven  while  giving  summer 
sailings  on  the  Connecticut,  only  a  few  rods  distant. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  quite  e.xtcnsive 
fisheries  are  established  here  as  business  enterprises, 
in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  fishermen  who 
seek  the  cove  and  the  river  in  this  locality  for  sport 
and  recreation. 


\vi-:tiii-:rskield  cun'E. 


so  closely  binds  this  suburb  to  the  city  is  a  beautiful 
one.  From  Hartford  to  the  Wethersfield  line  near 
the  railroad  crossing  it  is  courteously  called  Wethers- 
field Avenue;  from  Wethersfield  toward  the  line  it 
is  with  the  same  reciprocative  courtesy  called  Hart- 
ford Avenue.  In  going  out  from  the  city  over  the 
four  miles  of  good  roadway,  the  change  from  the 
urban  to  the  rural  is  so  gradual  that  one  cannot  tell 
where  the  city  ends  and  the  country  begins.  The 
well  groomed  lawns  of  the  city  residents  grow 
broader  and  more  like  expansive  grass  lands  until 
the  distinction  is  lost  in  graceful  meadow  sweeps 
and  the  flowering  gardens  and  waving  cornfields 
of  the  fertile  farm  lands. 

The  nearest  and  decidedly  the  handsomest  natural 
waterview  to  be  found  in  going  out  of  Hartford  in 
any  direction  is  found  as  the  village  of  Wethersfield 
is  entered.  From  the  west  bank  of  the  Wethersfield 
Cove  the  bordering  lands  for  some  distance  rise  in 
pretty  incline  of  garden  and  orchard  lands  up  to  the 


In  entering  tlie  village  the  prison  buildings,  setting 
well  back  from  the  avenue  in  their  spacious  and 
ornamental  grounds,  are  passed  by  the  stranger  with 
surprise  to  learn  that  this  is  the  state  penal  insti- 
tution which  he  has  so  commonly  heard  associated 
with  the  mention  of  Wethersfield.  But  for  the 
grated  windows  and  tlie  simple  notice  of  visiting 
hours  over  the  gateway,  the  ivy-clad,  restful  looking 
building  in  the  shadow  of  abundant  sliadc  trees,  with 
its  broad  foreground  of  green  lawn  and  shrubbery, 
might  be  taken  for  some  old  classical  institute;  a 
section  of  O.xford  or  Cambridge,  for  instance, 
brought  over  here  in  a  sensible  desire  to  locate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  and  in  a  country  where 
life  is  worth  living.  The  pretty  and  inviting  house, 
with  its  broad  piazza,  occupied  by  the  warden  and 
his  family,  on  a  slight  elevation  of  the  prison 
grounds,  with  the  attractive  lawn  and  tlower  beds 
and  the  fine  tennis  court,  resembles  a  hospitable 
southern  plantation  villa  more  than  the  headquarters 
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of  a  prison  official  with  stern  and  exacting  duties  to 
perform.  Though  usually  distance  is  about  the  only 
thing  that  can  lend  enchantment  to  this  particular 
kind  of  state  institution,  in  the  mind  of  the  unmor- 
bid,  yet  the  attractiveness  of  Wethersfield  is  in  no 
way  marred  by  the  buildings  and  grounds  which 
keep  their  unwelcome  guests  so  satisfactorily  out  of 
siglit. 

The  main  street  of  the  village  exhibits  much  of 
beauty  and  interest.  The  combination  of  the  old 
and  new,  of  the  native  and  foreign,  is  very  striking 
licre.  Near  the  stately  colonial  church  on  the  corner 
is  the  pretty  little  Episcopal  Church.  Its  brown 
stone  and  clinging  ivy  and  the  cjuaintly  antique 
suggestions  in  its  architecture  cause  one  to  think 
of  it  as  a  little  gem  bit  of  the  Church  of  England, 
maintaining  its  family  characteristics  while  com- 
l)anionab!y  close  to  its  breakaway  relative  of  Puritan 
descent;   while   under  the   shadow   of  the   Congrega- 


sembles  it.  On  Broad  Street  Green  is  the  "Old 
Elm"  of  heroic  size,  said  to  be  the  largest  elm  in 
Connecticut  if  not  in  New  England.  We  are  avoid- 
ing dates,  statistical  figures  and  historical  quotations 
entirely  in  this  article,  hoping  to  have  it  different 
from  the  way  Wethersfield  has  been  frequently  and 
voluminously  reminded  of  her  wrinkles  in  the  past; 
and  so  we  do  not  give  the  dimensions  nor  the  esti- 
mated age  of  the  big  elm,  only  to  say  that  one  of  its 
mammoth  limbs  measures  seventeen  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

In  looking  northwesterly  from  the  corner  of  the 
ctjnimon  on  which  is  located  the  welcome  and  hospi- 
table well  of  good  drinking  water,  some  upland  farms 
can  be  seen  with  handsome  farmhouses,  picturesque 
windmills  and  slopes  of  great  beauty  and  wealth  of 
cultivated  fields.  This  hillside  lies  in  the  direction 
of  Griswoldville,  a  part  of  Wethersfield.  There  are 
few  country  villages  of  which  rear  views  can  be  given 
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WINTER  SCENE  ON  THE  COVE. 


tional  steeple  on  the  corner,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  is  the  same  house,  the  same  corner  room 
in  the  house,  having  the  same  paper  on  the  walls,  in 
whi'ch  Washington  and  Rochambeau  and  Howe, 
representing  the  greatest  three  national  interests  of 
colonial  times,  met  and  planned  battle  and  capitula- 
tion that  involved  the  life  of  our  republic. 

Several  of  the  streets  running  off  from  the  main 
street  present  interesting  colonial  features,  a  notice- 
able thing  to  the  visitor  being  that  those  running 
northerly  seem  to  have  more  of  the  modern  tenden- 
cies in  them  than  those  running  from  the  south  side, 
liut  the  grandest  roadway  common  of  all  this  Hart- 
ford region  is  furnished  by  Wethersfield  in  its  beau- 
tiful Broad  Street.  A  half  mile  of  this  street,  known 
as  Broad  Street  Green,  in  the  number  and  size  of 
its  bordering  trees  in  the  width  and  evenness  of  the 
green  and  in  the  beauty  and  thrift  of  the  adjacent 
residences  and  farming  properties,  is  unsurpassed 
by  anything  in  New  England.  The  famous  street 
in  Old  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  in  many  respects  re- 


witliout  apologies,  or  with  the  assurance  that  tlicy 
will  not  spoil  the  impression  formed  from  front 
views.  Any  rear  view  of  houses  and  barns  and  fields 
between  Broad  Street  Green  and  the  meadow 
lands  toward  the  river  will  only  strengthen  the  im- 
pression that  Wethersfield  is  a  prosperous  commun- 
ity with  a  farming  population  that  appreciates  the 
value  of  keeping  up  its  properties  in  good  shape, 
whether  located  conspicuously  or  not.  The  fields 
of  tobacco  and  corn  and  the  vegetable  and  fruit 
gardens  back  of  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
common  are  as  handsome  to  look  upon  as  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States;  evidently  tliey  are 
as  handsome  in  their  profits  to  their  owners. 

Three  things  could  easily  be  organized  in  Weth- 
ersfield that  would  be  capable  of  greatly  helping  the 
community  socially  and  industrially,  and  that  could 
be  made  sources  of  delightful  entertainment  and 
pleasure;  an  old-home  week  celebration;  a  club  or- 
ganized on  the  city-country  club  plan,  by  which  city 
and   country  people  co-operate  in  club  life,  pastime 


MAIN  sruicicr. 
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and  villngc  betterment,  and,  as  the  third  suggestion, 

a  village  improvement  association.  If  a  citj'-conntry 

club  were  organized,  tlie  old-home  week  celebration 


and  the  village  improvement  association  could  be 
instituted  by  the  club.  In  fact,  a  village  improve- 
ment committee  is  always  regarded  as  a  leading 
feature  of  the  city-country  club  plan. 

No  better  place  could  be  desired  for  old-home  week 
out-of-tioor  exercises,  picnics,  parades,  athletic 
sports,  etc.,  than  the  Broad  Street  Green;  and  for 
in-door  exercises  the  Congregational  Church  would 
he  perfection,  with  its  convenient  location,  its  spa- 
cious audience  room  and  its  historical  associations. 
The  Wetlurslield  Cove  offers  many  attractions  for 
city-country  club  pastime  seekers,  both  summer  and 
winter.  For  boating,  fishing,  coasting,  skating  and 
ice-boat  sailing  fine  opportunities  are  here  offered, 
easily  available  by  Hartford  people.  A  five  cent  fare 
carries  passengers  from  City  Hall  Square  through 
the  village  of  Wethersficid  to  the  end  of  the  line  at 
the  further  end  of  Broad  Street  Green. 

The  most  public  spirited  and  farsecing  among 
Wethersfield  citizens  realizethe  importance  of  two 
l)romincnt  matters  having  much  to  do  with  the 
future  welfare  of  the  village  and  vicinity;  a  good 
sewerage  system  and  just  how  the  trolley  line  shall 
be  extended.  The  prospects  are  good  for  having  the 
sewerage  problem  solved  by  constructing  or  continu- 
ing the  Franklin  Avenue  sewer  to  deposit  in  the 
south   meadows   down    Rocky    Hill   way. 

The  trolley  matter  will  need  serious  and  expert 
consideration  at  once  to  have  it  adjusted  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  largest  number  of  citizens  and  the 
continued  development  of  the  most  established  or 
built  up  portion  of  the  town.  The  present  trolley 
line,  passing  through  the  village  and  now  terminating 
as  mentioned  at  the  further  end  of  Broad  Street 
Oeen.  will  remain  in  use  under  any  circumstances; 
but  the  (luestion  is  how  Wethersfield  shall  be  con- 
nected with  towns  down  the  river,  Middletown. 
l':ssex,  Saybrook  and  intervening  places. 

There  are  some  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
extending  the  present  line  through  the  lowlands 
below,  also  a  railroad  crossing  which  the  law  will  not 
permit  at  grade.  But  ways  will  doubtless  be  found 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  preference  to  having 
the  Franklin  .\venue  line  extended  over  the  distant 
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Wiilciitt  Hill  rciuU-.  as  has  l)ccn  somewhat  lhi>uKht 
of.  The  adoption  of  thi-  latlor  route  would  be  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  villaue  and  cmdd  be  use<l 
by  people  living  in  the  thickly  .settled  part  of  the 
town  only  at  almost  prohibitive  inct>n\  enience  and 
loss  f)f  time.  A  solution  of  the  problem  may  be 
found  in  the  quite  probable  changing  of  the  Valley 
Railroad,  a  Consolidated  down-the-river  branch  from 
llartford.   from  a   steam  line  into  an  electric. 


\\  ethersheld  is  too  interesting,  too  beautiful,  too 
valuable  a  town  to  Hartford  and  to  its  neighbors 
farther  down  the  valley,  to  be  side-tracked.  It  never 
will  be.  I'amed  in  its  yesterday,  prosperous  in  its 
todaj',  W'cthersfield  deserves  and  promises  to  be 
fortunate  in  its  tomorrow  and  always  fair  and  good 
to  look  upon,  as  it  has  ever  been. 


LOOKIXG    WEST    FRO.M     i;K(>.\Ii    ~  I  I;  1  I    I. 


"Some  Small,  Sweet  Way." 

There's   never   a    rose   in   all   the   world 

But  makes  some  green  spray  sweeter; 
There's  never  a  wind  in  all  the  sky 

But  makes  some  bird  wing  fleeter; 
There's  never  a  star  but  brings  to  heaven 

Some    silver    radiance    tender; 
.\nd    never   a    rosy   cloud    but   helps 

To    crown    the    sunset    splendor; 
No   robin   Inn    may   thrill   some   heart. 

His    dawnlike    gladness    voicing. 
God  gives  us  all  some  small,   sweet   way 

To   set    the    world    rejoicin,g". 

— Aiioiiyinous. 


THE    PULPIT   AND    THE    CHOIR    LOFT 

Written  for  Tlie  Hartford   Montlily 
I!y    IIICKM.VN   L.   BOLLES. 

^^m^  \\V.  time  for  the  reassembling  of  choirs  is  at 
/  ^  hand.  Some  churches  close  during  Jul\' 
^^^  and  Au.gust.  giving  the  church  committees 
and  the  choir  a  freedom  during  the  hot  season. 

Whether  it  is  a  good  plan  to  suspend  all  services 
during  the  summer  is  a  debatable  point;  some  church- 
es furnish  substitutes  for  their  choirs  and  the  services 
are  carried  on  much  as  usual  right  throu,gh  the  sum- 
mer, giving  the  few  wdio  attend  during  the  warm 
weather  a  chance  to  hear  different  speakers  and 
singers,  and  also  giving  chance  summer  visitors  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  church  in  regular  running 
order. 

Some  services  are  simplitied  a  little  during  the 
summer  season — made  a  little  shorter — on  account 
of  the  tiresomeness  of  sitting  quietly  for  a  consider- 
able  time   in   warm   weather.     However,   ,-i   half-hour 


service  may  seem  long,  or  an  hour  and  a  half  service 
may  seem  short,  much  depending  on  the  presiding 
clergyman.  If  he  is  bright  and  tactful,  or  eloquent 
and  graceful,  or  brilliant  and  magnetic,  or  all  these 
combined,  any  tiine,  long  or  short,  will  seem  short. 

Of  course  the  musical  part  of  a  service  is  inciden- 
tal; but  it  may  be  made  to  bud  and  bleissom  like  a 
Hower  garden  and  add  color  and  charm  and  beauty 
to  the  service,  or  it  may  be  smothered  and  neglected 
and  squelched,  and  the  service  will  be  the  loser. 

The  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  leader,  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  choir  loft,  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  impressiveness  of  the  service  The  mind 
must  be  in  a  happ3'.  restful,  peaceful  and  healthful 
mood,  to  leave  the  best  impression  on  the  listeners. 

It  is  not  so  much  what  is  sung  as  it  is  the  ability 
of  the  singer  and  the  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of 
singing;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  preacher.  An 
organist  may  play  "Old  Hundred"  like  a  jig  or 
"Yankee  Doodle"  like  a  requiem,  according  to  the 
state  of  mind  he  happens  to  be  in. 

However  elaborate  the  music  may  be,  it  should 
sound  simple.  Verj'  diftieult  music  may  be  made 
to  sound  easy  by  competent  performers;  simple 
music  acceptable  by  tasteful  and  artistic  rendering. 
A  service  may  be  greatly  enriched  and  made  grace- 
ful by  short  chants  and  antiphonal  sentences  and 
responses,  introduced  at  the  short  pauses  wliich 
occur  in  the  service. 

In  this  issue  of  "The  Hartford  Monthly"  will 
appear  some  responsive  offertory  sentences  which 
can  be  used  while  the  offering  is  being  collected. 

God  gives  nothing  better  than  the  power  to  serve 
those  whom  we  love;  the  bitterest  pain  is  to  be  use- 
less, to  know  that  we  fail  to  carry  to  their  lives 
what  their  dear  presence  brings  to  our  own. 

— Sarah   Oriie  Jczcclt. 
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WORK  FOR  CHILDREN. 


Sketch   of   the    Connecticut    Children's   Aid    Society. 

Hy  JOSEPHI.NK    M.    CUISWOLD,   Secretary 


■^^m^  HE  Cuimecticiit  Children's  Aid  Society  was 
/  ^\  urganized  fur  work  among  children  in  1S92, 
^^^  although  many  of  its  members  had  engaged 
m  this  phase  of  work  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
previous.  The  outline  of  its  work  was  expressed  in 
the  Articles  of  Association  as  follows;  "To  assist 
and  care  for  dependent  and  homeless  children,  and 
to    place    such    children    in    g(.iod    homes;    to    search 


ulation  of  united  eflfort,  until  now  our  agencies  and 
means  of  relief  provide  for  all  classes  of  dependent 
children. 

Many  nationalities  are  represented  in  our  circle 
of  needy  children,  and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to 
race,  color  or  religion.  We  help  all  children  who 
need  care  whatever  their  condition,  and  the  doors 
of   our   homes  open   to  John   and   Thomas,   to   May, 
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ciur.s'  iiorsK  at  the  home. 


out  and  care  for  criiiplcd  and  incurable  children  and 
suitably  provide  for  them;  and  to  aid  every  child 
needing  care  of  any  kind." 

Working   constantly   for    fourteen   ye.irs   upon   this 
broad  platform,  tliere  has  been  eacli  year  an  accuni- 


Rosic  and  Margaret,  whenever  they  come  by  neces- 
sity lor  admission.  Sometimes  it  is  a  family  home, 
sometimes  a  boarding  home  which  is  needed,  and 
then  it  may  be  hospital  care  and  nursing,  or  a  few 
years   at   the    Home    for   Crippled    ( 'l.il.li  ,i,        \.,    the 
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prcsiiU-iit    (it    the    society   once    s;iid,    "^^'e   look    into 
their  faces,  and  we  I'lnd  out  what  they  need." 

Realizing  the  importance  of  personal  work  for 
children,  we  liave  given  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  the  placing  of  children  in  good  family  homes. 
The  boys  and  girls  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  from  babyhood  to  young  men  and  women, 
and  we  study  their  cases  individually,  and  do  for 
them  the  best  we  can  after  we  know  all  the  facts. 
Like  the  diagnosis  of  his  patient  to  a  physician,  so 
is  the  record  of  each  case  to  the  charity  worker, 
and  while  we  are  not  overwhelmed  with  cards, 
blanks,   files,   etc.,   so  that  the   child   is   lost   sight   of 


great  affection  was  the  chief  recommendation.  How 
many  waifs  have  been  taken  into  bereaved  hearts 
and  homes,  to  take  the  place  of  the  dear  boy  or  girl 
who  has  gone  out  of  the  home  life!  There  is  a 
wealth  of  affection  in  such  homes,  and  hundreds  of 
little  people  have  fared  the  better  for  it.  One  moth- 
er said,  "He  will  never  take  the  place  of  our  own 
little  boy.  but  we  want  a  cliild  in  tlie  house  and  we 
shall  love  him;"  and  another  says,  "After  we  have 
had  her  for  two  months  she  will  be  just  like  our 
own,  she  will  win  her  way;"  that's  exactly  it,  they 
win  their  way. 

In   strong   contrast   are   some   of  the   families   wdio 
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in  the  mass  of  records  which  in  some  quarters  is 
considered  so  important,  we  gather  as  much  infor- 
mation as  we  can  and  file  the  same  systematically,  so 
that  each  child's  case  is  familiar  and  can  easily  be 
found.  Then  what  to  do  with  the  child?  If  he  is 
able-bodied  and  eligible  to  a  family  home,  we  try 
to  provide  one  suitable  for  his  needs,  and  what  care- 
ful effort  to  locate  the  little  boy  or  girl  in  just  the 
right  place! 

There  are  homes  and  homes,  but  if  we  can  find  the 
one  where  a  child  is  wanted  for  the  love  of  it,  and  to 
fill  a  real  longing  in  the  mother's  heart,  there  is  the 
place  for  the  child.  It  is  not  often  a  home  of  wealth, 
for  those  who  take  little  children  to  love  and  care 
for,  are  generally  kindhcarted,  plain  people,  and  we 
have   often   placed   a   child   in   a   poor   family   where 


want  children  almost  entirely  for  what  they  can  do. 
Workers  of  long  experience  sometimes  say  it  is 
always  the  case;  but  we  find  many  families  who  take 
children  not  entirely  with  mercenary  motives,  and 
many  whose  patience  is  greatly  tried  with  the  mis- 
deeds of  a  boy  or  girl,  whose  early  training  has 
been  so  neglected,  and  whose  natural  tendencies  are 
so  bad  that  they  need  firm  discipline  before  entering 
well   ordered  families,   or  any  families. 

We  might  also  fill  chapters  with  experiences  of 
the  people  who  want  boys  and  girls  to  bring  up; 
usually  they  are  wanted  "right  away,"  and  this  is 
the  suspicious  part  of  it.  In  most  cases  they  are 
wanted  to  relieve  an  overworked  family,  and  the 
advantages  to  the  child  are  small  indeed.  Then  how 
often  that  other  question  comes  up,  "How  long  will 
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i1k-_\-  lia\c  til  H"  til  scliDiil?" — these  earmarks  always 
shinv  the  iiimiist  thought  of  the  family  that  is  ap- 
plying for  a  child,  antl  our  invariable  reply  is,  "Until 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  much  longer  we  hope." 

A  word  about  supervision.  In  our  method  of 
using  blanks,  we  have  followed  largely  the  Philadel- 
phia Children's  Aid  Society.  We  require  an  appli- 
cation blank  to  be  filled  out,  also  a  reference  blank, 
then  we  must  visit  the  family  and  find  out  for  our- 
selves  just    how    tilings   are. 

.Ml  tliis  involves  time  and  expense,  but  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  of  placing  ehil- 
ilriii.  It  saves  trouble  afterwards.  The  visitor  of 
tin-  town  must  also  be  notified  that  the  family  has 
applied  for  a  child,  and  her  approval  must  be  gained 
as  to  the  suitability  of  the  home.  Then  after  the 
child  is  placed  the  visitor  becomes  a  sort  of  guardian 


g(jing  wrong,  t'.ie  effort  would  more  than  pay,  but 
we  count  hundreds  of  our  boys  and  girls  wdio  have 
already  passed  childhood  and  entered  upon  active 
life.  They  have  also  all  the  promise  of  success 
wdiich  attends  those  more  fortunately  born,  and  we 
find  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  not  succeeded 
so  well,  or  who  have  gone  wrong,  is  no  greater 
than  with  children  reared  in  their  own  homes. 

I'rominent  among  the  notices  of  last  June  wed- 
dings we  noted  the  name  of  a  boy  whom  we  had 
placed  in  a  family,  married  to  a  young  lady  from 
one  of  our  old  Connecticut  families,  himself  in 
business  in  a  large  city;  another  holds  a  good  posi- 
tion up(jn  a  widely  known  newspaper,  another  ha-, 
succeeded  to  the  care  of  a  large  farm  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  One  girl  is  married  to  a  doctor, 
another  is  teaching  school  in  an  institution.  .\  boy 
is  now  filliiiir  a  plai-i-  in  .-i  railro.-id  otfire.  and  another 
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for  the  child,  and  may  .always  be  written  to  lor  re- 
ports, and  considered  as  the  child's  friend. 

Our  society  has  visitors  in  nearly  every  town 
where  children  are  placed,  and  we  are  now  revising 
our  list  and  securing  visitors  for  every  town  in  the 
state  as  far  as  possible. 

Our  experience  is  that  every  child  placed  out 
should  be  under  the  care  of  some  responsible  person 
in  the  town  who  will  visit  the  child  and  report  its 
care  and  condition.  Our  society  has  also  a  special 
committee  of  eight  in  addition  to  the  town  visitors, 
wdio  have  supervision  of  all  children  in  family  homes, 
and  hold  meetings  every  quarter  for  reports,  written 
reports  being  re(|uired  twice  a  year.  These  are 
kept  on  file  in  the  central  olticc  I'or  reference. 

What  are  the  results?  When  we  turn  the  pages 
of  our  records  to  note  progress,  and  to  find  what 
care  and  training  has  done  for  the  children,  the  evi- 
dence  is   at   hand.     If   only   a   lew   were   saved   from 


is  in  the  navy;  another  has  entered  business  and  has 
a  fair  bank  account.  Many  are  well  married  with 
families  of  their  own,  and  scores  of  these  boys  and 
girls  are  absorbed  into  the  towns  where  they  I've, 
as  a  part  of  the  active  life  of  the  community.  Sev- 
eral have  gone  to  other  states  and  wc  hear  of  their 
success  in  business.  So  it  is  that  waifs  and  strays. 
children  who  come  into  public  care  are  helped  to 
selt-'support   and   usefulness. 

Volumes  of  interesting  data  might  be  written  of 
the  value  of  himie  finding  for  our  dependent  children, 
both  from  a  scientific  and  philanthropic  view,  and 
now  that  charity  conferences  devote  more  lime  to 
the  children's  (|uestion  than  to  any  other  one  sub- 
ject, and  progressive  societies  treat  children  scien- 
tifically for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  degeneracy. 
the  next  generation  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  good 
results  of  such  intelligent   study. 

Boarding    children    in     family    homes    is    another 
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phase  of  our  work,  and  this  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  helping  parents  to  support  their 
children.  When  families  are  broken  up  by  changes, 
children  come  to  our  care,  and  we  encourage  in 
every  way  a  father  or  mother  to  pay  for  the  child's 
support.  This  is  an  important  obligation,  and  while 
it  involves  close  watchfulness,  we  believe  the  self 
respect  of  parents  is  maintMined  in  hundreds  of 
cases  by  this  supervision. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  case  came  up  in  the 
police  court  where  the  father  and  mother  were  both 
sent  to  jail,  and  we  took  the  children.  As  soon  as 
the  parents  were  released  a  determined  eflfort  was 
made  to  help  them  to  support  the  children,  and 
thus  far  they  have  done  so,  the  mother  earning 
three  dollars  per  week  and  the  father  coming  every 


Another  great  benefit  to  our  sick  and  ailing  chil- 
dren is  our  privilege  of  two  free  beds  in  the  New 
Haven  Hospital.  Numbers  of  children  have  been 
sent  there  for  operations,  and  have  come  back  with 
straight  limbs  and  whole  bodies;  one  child  who  was 
terribly  burned  had  skin  grafting  treatment,  and  is 
now  nearly  healed  when  it  was  at  first  thought  he 
would  be  disabled  for  life. 

A  young  man,  now  a  successful  workman,  with 
money  in  the  bank,  was  treated  there  for  bow  legs 
several  years  ago;  another  from  Windsor,  and  still 
another  child,  a  girl,  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  earn  her  living.  A  child  from  Tor- 
rington  is  now  nearly  recovered  from  a  similar 
operation,  and  will  be  taken  to  her  home  very  soon. 

Children  are  also  sent  to  the  country  in  the  sum- 
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week  to  our  office  to  pay  the  board.  Many  mothers 
who  are  at  housework  earning  three  or  four  dollars 
per  week,  pay  two  dollars  for  the  board  of  a  child. 
and  a  young  girl  pays  for  the  board  of  her  sister  in 
the  country,  because  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  have 
her  in  good  surroundings.  In  good  boarding  homes 
the  health  of  the  child  is  often  much  improved,  as 
working  mothers  cannot  gain  the  time  to  give  to 
their  children  the  intelligent  care  they  need. 

We  have  seen  scores  of  children  who  have  suffered 
great  neglect  grow  well  and  strong  under  the  care 
of  a  foster  mother,  and  we  have  in  mind  children 
whose  mothers  could  not  recognize  them  after  a 
few  months  of  proper  care.  It  is  true  that  children 
are  much  like  plants  and  animals;  given  a  good  en- 
vironment, they  thrive  spontaneously. 


mer,  and  cared  for  during  the  vacation  season.  As 
soon  as  school  closes  in  June  the  children  and  their 
mothers  begin  to  come,  asking  for  a  chance  to  go 
to  the  country.  Many  are  the  reasons  why  they 
sliould  go.  "Mary  is  such  a  slip  of  a  girl,  and  she 
needs  the  air,"  or,  "Tommie  wants  to  be  out  on  the 
ground,  and  we  have  nothing  but  stones  and  dirt  in 
our  yard."  There  are  many  mothers  who  want  to 
pay  something  for  their  children's  care,  and  a  dol- 
lar or  two  dollars  a  week  is  often  given  from  their 
earnings,  for  the  sake  of  having  the  children  given  a 
chance  in  the  country.  We  send  them  to  families, 
to  the  Prosser  Farm  in  Bloomfield,  and  this  year  to 
Suffield,  and  to  other  places  wliere  they  can  be  re- 
ceived for  a  small  price. 

The  large  and  delightful  seashore  home  of  the  so- 
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ciety,  known  as  Playridge,  is  situated  at  Woodmont 
in  the  town  of  Milford.  The  house  is  fitted  up  to  ac- 
commodate forty  children  and  caretakers,  and  has 
all  the  advantages  of  a  seashore  place  for  children. 
It  is  kept  open  from  the  first  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  September,  each  party  staying  two  weeks  at  least. 
The  benefits  of  this  seashore  resort  are  untold,  and 
we  gather  from  the  caretakers  some  of  the  expres- 
sions of  pleasure  which  show  how  much  the  cottage 
is  appreciated.  The  mother  of  several  children  who 
was  having  her  first  experience  at  the  cottage  said, 
"I  could  not  have  imagined  how  much  good  I  was 
going  to  get  here  for  mind  and  body,  and  it  is  an 
education  besides." 

Willie    Clark,   who   had    not   been    out    of   his   city 


the  last  eight  years.  Its  founder,  Mrs.  Virginia  T. 
Smith,  raised  the  money  by  hard  and  determined 
effort,  for  the  purchase  of  the  property,  and  before 
her  death  in  1903  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
home  well  established.  From  four  patients  at  the 
start,  the  work  has  grown  to  seventy  inmates,  and 
the  erection  of  two  large  buildings  has  been  neces- 
sary; one  for  the  boys,  built  in  1899,  and  one  for 
the  girls,  in  1902.  There  has  also  just  been  com- 
pleted a  new  school  building  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  work. 

Children  afflicted  with  hip  and  spinal  troubles  are 
received,  and  those  suflfering  from  other  non-con- 
tagious diseases.  Several  are  in  wheel  chairs, 
others   go   with   crutches,   and   still    others   are   able 
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street  for  eight  years,  got  out  of  bed  the  first  morn- 
ing, and  lifting  the  curtain,  asked,  "Is  the  water 
still  there?"  We  hardly  know  which  is  the  most 
satisfactory  part  of  the  life  at  Playridge,  the  playing 
in  the  sand,  playing  in  the  boats  along  the  shore,  the 
everyday  bathing  time,  the  eating,  the  fires  of  drift- 
wood on  the  beach  with  toasted  marshmallows;  in 
fact,  it  is  all  so  full  of  pleasure  that  it  is  hard  to  de- 
termine which  is  best.  Over  twelve  hundred  en- 
joyed the  cottage  and  shore  last  year.  Playridge 
was  given  to  the  society  by  the  late  Mrs.  Francis 
Bacon  of  New  Haven,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Howland  of  Newport. 

The  Home  for  Crippled  and  Incurable  Children, 
at  Newington,  is  also  another  phase  of  the  work 
which  our  society  has  organized  and  maintained  for 


to  walk  and  run  about.  A  voluntary  board  of 
physicians  is  in  charge,  each  serving  one  month, 
and  when  operations  are  to  be  performed  others  are 
called  in.  Everything  is  done  for  the  comfort  of 
each  child,  and  of  our  board  of  visiting  physicians 
too  much  cannot  be  said  of  their  faithful  and  pains- 
taking effort. 

The  location  of  the  buildings  upon  the  elevation 
near  Cedar  Mountain  is  most  advantageous,  and  the 
air  and  food  are  so  good  that  the  children  improve 
and  grow  strong  in  body,  notwithstanding  their 
physical  defects.  Several  of  the  boys  are  able  to 
care  for  the  lawns  and  work  about  the  gardens,  and 
the  girls  also  have  their  light  household  duties  and 
the  flower  beds  to  care  for  each  season.  The  pres- 
ident of  the   society.   Rev.   J.   T.    Huntington,   is   al- 
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ways  ready  to  supply  outdoor  games,  balls,  express 
vvagous.  and  garden  utensils,  vvliieh  the  children  all 
enjoy. 

Tliere  is  a  piano  and  a  library  in  each  house,  and 
nuich  attention  is  given  to  music.  The  girls  also 
help  .about  the  mending,  and  do  various  kinds  of 
f;incy  work.  The  Hartford  I'.ranch  ol'  the  society. 
Mrs.  Mary  O.  Seymour,  president,  has  recently  add- 
ed a  sun  parlor  to  the  girls'  house,  built  over  the 
veranda  on  the  south  side.  There  is  a  charming 
(Uitlook.  .-md  it  affords  an  open  air  sitting  room  fm- 
several  iinnates  who  cannot  be  wheeled  below  stairs. 
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The  endeavor  is  always  to  have  a  home-like  at- 
mosphere in  each  one  of  the  houses,  and  the  matrons 
work  to  this  end.  From  the  first  the  home  has  had 
many  friends,  not  only  in  Hartford  and  vicinity,  but 
all  over  the  state,  and  not  a  day  passes  when  there 
is  not  some  gift  bestowed  upon  this  branch  of  our 
work. 

.\  large  ;nnount  of  money  has  been  given  by 
frit  lids  to  bring  the  home  to  its  present  state  of 
usefulness,  and  the  demands  for  admission  are  so 
constant  that  nicjre  room  is  needed  in  the  boys'  de- 
partment, and  plans  for  an  addition  must  soon  be 
made. 

The  state  pays  $2..'>0  per  week  for  each  child  com- 
mitted to  the  hoine.  and  the  town,  parents,  or  guar- 
dians one  dollar  per  week.  .\  fund  is  needed  for 
educational  work,  and  this  we  trust  will  be  provided 
soon.  It  is  due  to  every  child  in  the  commonwealth 
that  it  should  have  the  adv.intages  for  learning,  and 
those  children  who  are  unfortunate  by  reason  of 
physical  disabilities  need  even  more  careful  train- 
ing.    Many   of   them   become   self-supporting  and   it 


is  our  desire  to  have  such  trades  taught  as  will  give 
to  our  boys  and  girls  some  useful  occupation  when 
they   leave   the   home. 

The  foregoing  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  story 
of  the  children's  cause,  as  we  meet  it  every  day. 
.All  workers  in  similar  lields  realize  the  value  of 
the  unwritten  report,  the  daily  experiences  which 
never  reach  the  printed  page,  and  the  practical, 
earnest  effort  wdiich  must  be  made  to  reach  results 
which  count  for  good. 

\o  work  seems  to  us  more  vital  to  the  interests 
of  our  public  welfare  than  the  constant  effort  to  re- 
claim and  educate  our  neglected  children.  We  be- 
lieve in  better  homes,  better  tenements,  more  fresh 
air  and  light  in  all  crowded  sections  where  poor 
families  live,  and  we  welcome  the  advanced  tenement 
house  laws.  Every  step  toward  improved  housing 
conditions  helps  child  life.  We  believe  in  the  effort 
to  regulate  child  labor  by  prohibiting  their  unlawful 
employr  ent  rnd  our  society  has  already  sent  its 
petition  to  our  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  passage  of  the  child  labor  bill. 

We  also  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  sanitary  and 
medical  care  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  inauguration  of  the 
juvenile  court  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  with 
several  good  men  and  women  appointed  as  probation 
officers. 

Our  society  welcomes  the  aid  of  all  wdio  are  seek- 
ing in  any  manner  to  advance  the  children's  welfare, 
and  we  co-operate  with  all  the  organizations  of  the 
state  in  the  care  of  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

The   Acrobatic   Lovers. 

I'anny    I^"oo-h"oo    w.is   a   Japanese    girl. 

.\  child  of  the  great  Tycoon; 
She  wore  her  head  bald,  and  her  clothes  were  made 

Half   petticoat,    half   pantaloon; 
Her   face   was   the   color   of  lemon   peel 

.And  the  shape  of  a  table  spoon. 

A  handsome  young  chap  was  Johmiie   Hi-Hi. 

.And   he  wore   paper-muslin   clothes; 
His  gloss}'  black  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head 

In  the  form  of  a  shoe-brush  rose; 
His  eyes  slanted  downward,  as  if  some  chap 

Had   savagely   pulled   his   nose. 

Fanny    Foo-Foo    loved    Johnnie    Hi-Hi. 

.And  when  in  the  usual   style 
He   popped,   she   blushed   such   a   deep   orange   tinge. 

You'd  have   thought   she'd  too  much   bile. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  her  slant-eyed  glance 

.\nd   her  charming  wide-mouthed  smile. 

.And  oft  in  the  bliss  of  their  new-born  love. 

Did  these  little  Pagans  stray 
.All   ar<iiiiid   in   spots,   enjoying  themselves 

In  a   strictly  Japanese  way; 
She  howling  a  song  to  a  one-stringed  lute, 

On  which   she  thought  she   could  play. 

Often  he'd  climb  to  a  high  ladder's  top. 

.And  quietly  there  repose. 
.As  he  stood  on  his  head  and  fanned  himself. 

While  she  balanced  him  iiii  her  nose. 
Or  else  she  would  get  in  a  i)ickle-tub. 

And  be  kicked  around  on  his  toes. 
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The  course  of  true  love,  even  in  Japan, 

Often  runs  extremely  rough. 
And  the  fierce  Tycoon,  when  he  hoard  of  this, 

Used  Japanese   oaths   so  tough 
That   his    courtiers'    hair   would    have    stood    on    end 

If  only  tliey'd  had  enough. 

So  the  Tycoon  buckled  on  both  his  swords. 

In  his  pistol  placed  a  wad. 
And  went  out  to  hunt  for  the  truant   pair. 

With   his    nerves    braced   by    a   tod. 
He  found  them  enjoying  their  guileless  selves 

On  top   of  a   lightning-rod. 

Sternly   he   ordered   the   gentle    Foo-Foo 

To  "come  down  out  of  there!" 
.\nd  he  told   Hi- Hi  to  go  to  a  place — 

I    won't    say    precisely   where, 
Then  he  dragged  oflf  his  child,  whose  spasms  evinced 

Unusually  wild   despair. 

But  the   Tycoon,  alas!  was  badly   folded. 

Despite    his    paternal    pains. 
For  John,  with   a  tooth-pick,  let  all  the  blood 

Out  of   his   jugular   veins; 
While  with  a  back  somersault  onto  the  floor 

Foo-Foo   battered    out   her   brains. 

They  buried   them  both   in  the  Tycoon's  lot. 

Right  under  a  dogwood  tree, 
Where  they  could  list  to  the  nightingale  and 

The  buzz  of  the  bumble-bee; 
And  wdiere  the  musketo's  sorrowful  chant 

Maddens    the    restless    flea. 

.\nd  often   at  night   when  the  Tycoon's   wife 

Slumbered  as  sound  as  a  post. 
His  almond-shaped  eyeballs  looked  on  a  sight 

That   scared   him   to    death   almost: 
'Twas  a  bald-headed  spectre  flitting  about 

With   a   paper-inuslin   ghost. 

— .V.    )'.    Tribune. 
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Tying  Her  Bonnet  Under  Her  Chin. 

Tying  lier  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in: 
But   not  alone   in   the   silken   snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair. 
For,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 


A  LITTLE  GEM  OF  THE  ORIENT. 

(;lailys   I..  C.  Shcpard,  ten  years  old,  of  Pasadena,  Cal.. 
formerly  of  Ehiiwood,  Conn. 

They  were   strolling  logelher  up  the  hill. 

Where  the  wind  comes  blowing  merry  and  chill 

.-\nd  it  blew  the  curls,  a  frolicsome  race. 

.Ml   over  the  happy  peach-colored  face. 

Till,  scolding  and  laughing,  she  tied  them  in. 

Under    her   beautiful    dimpled    chin. 

And  it  blew  a  color,  bright  as  the  bloom 
Of  the   pinkest   fuschia's  tossing  plume. 
All  over  the  cheeks  of  the  prettiest  girl 
That   ever   imprisoned   a   romping  curl. 
Or,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
Tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

Steeper  antl   steeper   grew   the   hill: 
Madder,  merrier,  chillier  still 
The  western  wind  blew  down,  and  played 
The  wildest  tricks  with  the  little  maid. 
.\s.   tying   her   bonnet   under   her   chin. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

O  western  wind,  di'  yo\i  think  it  was  fair 

To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair? 

To   gladly,   gleefully   do   your   best 

To  blow  her  against  the  young  man's  breast. 

Where  he  as  gladly  folded  her  in 

And  kissed  her  mouth  and  dimpled  chin? 

Ah!  Ellery  Vane,  you  little  thought. 
An  hour  ago.  when  you  besought 
This  country  lass  to  wa'k  with  you. 
After   the   sun   had   dried   the   dew. 
What   perilous   danger  you'd   be   in. 
As  she  tied  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 

— Xorn  f'crr': 
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CAPTAIN     JOSH'S     GLORIA     OF 
GLOUCESTER. 

j^  LOUCESTER  Harbor  is  as  full  of  sea  lore  as 
£j^  it  is  of  sea  water.  No  vessel  of  any  respect- 
^^^  able  seagoing  experience  ever  conies  around 
Eastern  Point  without  adding  something  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  believable  or  unbelievable  to  this 
flood  of  sea  fact  and  fiction.  The  artists  summer- 
ing up  in  this  cod  and  cranberry  region  never  tire 
of  hearing  the  old  sea  dogs  spin  their  yarns;  they 
willingly  permit  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  gul- 
lible land  lubbers  for  the  sake  of  being  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  gulls,  as  well  as  of  the  honest  and 
earnest  followers  of  the  sea. 

Old    Captain — no   his   name    was    not    Babson,    nor 


bronzed  Iiead  "Cap'n  Josh"  carried  a  good  ballast 
of  common  sense,  and  in  his  big,  brave  heart  a  wealth 
of  kindly  intent,  though  ruggedly  shown. 

On  one  of  her  homeward  trips  the  "Gloria  of 
Gloucester"  encountered  a  terrific  storm.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  must  go  to  the  bottom  with  all  her 
precious  cargo.  The  staunch  ship  was  fighting  a 
good  fight  but  the  odds  against  her  were  heavy  and 
fearful.  The  panic-stricken  passengers  down  in  the 
cabin,  with  battened  hatches  above  them,  were  crying 
and  praying  loudly,  while  "Cap'n  Josh"  and  his  loyal 
Yankee  crew  were  skillfully  doing  their  best  in  the 
screaming  scrimmage  of  storm  and  wind  and  rigging 
and    sturdy   helm. 

All  of  a  sudden  "Cap'n  Josh"  swung  into  tlie  cabin 
drenched    and    flushed.     In    a    thunderous    voice    he 
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anything  like  it.  There  are  lots  of  Babsons  in 
Gloucester  but  not  enough  to  supply  characters  for 
all  current  sea  stories.  We  will  call  this  old  salt 
Captain  Joshua,  or  "Josh"  for  short,  though  that's 
not  his  name.  In  fact,  there  is  room  for  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  incident;  but 
we'll  take  it  with  a  grain  of  salt,  as  is  quite  customary 
in  Gloucester,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Captain  Josh  was  a  famous  skipper;  noted  neither 
for  prettiness  nor  piety  of  the  conspicuously  demon- 
strative sort.  His  vocabulary  was  expressive.  He 
was  not  a  believer  in  frequent  or  excessive  impor- 
tunities. He  was  devout  but  his  devotion  was 
chiefly  to  his  good  ship  "Gloria  of  Gloucester,"  the 
two  score  of  passengers  she  could  usually  count 
upon  bringing  from  the  West  Indies  in  her  cabin, 
and  to  the  cargo  of  more  ardent  spirits  stored  down 
in  the  hold,  mingling  its  rich  old  aroma  with  pine- 
apple and  orange  fragrance.     But  inside  of  his  sea- 


commanded,  "Get  up  off  yer  knees,  you  —  land  lub- 
bers; cryin'  an'  teasin'  and  beggin'  for  things  all  the 
time;  you're  enough  to  make  anyone  tired!  Give 
me  a  chance,  let  me  try  it;  I  hain't  asked  him  fer 
anything  for  over  twenty  years!"  No  one  knew 
just  wliat  "Cap'n  Josh"  asked  for  or  how  he  did  it; 
but  within  three  minutes  the  men  passengers  were 
taking  their  turns  at  the  pumps  and  within  three  days 
the  "Gloria  of  Gloucester"  was  snugly  resting  at  her 
dock   in   Gloucester   Harbor. 


Danglers — So  the  engagement  between  Miss  Trilby 
and  George  Winkles  is  off? 

Morrison — Yes,  she  was  too  sensitive.  A  woman 
ran  a  perambulator  over  her  foot  and  when  she  told 
George  about  it.  he  asked  her  if  it  upset  the  peram- 
bulator. 

—Tit  Bits. 


Rival  (cp/iR/VDc^ 
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A  Story  of   Love  and  Adventure  in  Siberia. 


Written  for  The  Hartford   Monthly 
By  EDW'D  ASAHEL  WRIGHT. 

■^^■^  O  thoroughly  know  a  man  they  say  you 
/  ^  should  live  with  him.  And  yet  "Mac"  and 
^  "Don,"    messmates    in    Alaskan    snow-holes 

and  Kamchatkan  huts,  comrades  in  Arctic  adventure 
and  hardship  for  many  long  winter  months  and  the 
few  short  weeks  of  so-called  summer  on  the  Sibe- 
rian  steppe,   but  poorly   understood   each    other. 

These  two  explorers,  while  mutually  admiring 
friends,  were  outside  the  zone  of  temperate  social 
theories  with  a  somewhat  chilling  misunderstanding 
between    them.     Her    name    was    Margaret. 

"Mac"  was  the  abbreviation  of  McElwain;  "Don," 
of  Donaldson.  They  were  members  of  the  Russian- 
American  Telegraph  Expedition,  which  started  out  in 
'65  from  San  Francisco,  partly  under  Government 
auspices  but  managed  by  the  Western  Union  com- 
pany, to  run  a  telegraph  line  up  through  Russian 
America,  across  Behring  Strait,  into  northern  Asia 
and  so  to  the  European  continent  and  Great  Britain. 

This  plan  of  connecting  the  old  and  new  worlds 
by  a  talkative  wire  was  devised  when  there  was 
little  general  confidence  in  the  projected  Atlantic 
cable.  Very  few  persons  at  that  time  believed  that 
a  cable  could  be  successfully  laid  and  operated  for 
so  long  a  distance  over  the  ocean  bed  and  througli 
deep-sea   currents. 

The  expedition  was  made  up  of  about  five  Iiundred 
picked  men.  including  many  United  States  regular 
army  and  naval  officers,  of  experience  in  the  war 
just  closing,  and  several  scientists,  artists  an<l  writ- 
ers. It  was  carefully  organized  and  well  equipped 
for  making  the  necessary  explorations  and  surveys. 

In  the  minds  of  his  comrades  there  was  some  mys- 
tery attached  to  Mac  and  his  mission.  From  the  day 
the  alert  young  fellow  of  military  bearing  came 
aboard  the  "Olga"  at  San  Francisco  a  stranger  to  the 
ship's  company,  he  had  remained  an  uninterpreted 
but  a  congenial  and  imperturbable  spirit  among 
them.     He  brought  papers  from  Washington  to  the 
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commandant  establishing  Robert  R.  McElwain  as 
a  special  representative  of  the  Government  with 
rank  of  Major,  the  expedition  being  of  semi-military 
cliaracter  in  its  organization.  His  personal  car- 
riage and  his  complete  but  compact  baggage  pro- 
claimed the  army  officer  and  experienced  traveler. 

Don  was  a  man  of  about  Mac's  age,  perhaps  still 
among  the  twenties,  frank  and  breezy,  with  rich 
bronze  beaten  and  burned  deeply  into  his  honest 
face  by  strong  winds,  storm  and  sunshine  on  the  sea. 
His  affable  manner  gave  evidence  of  the  touch  of 
many  climes  and  varying  ocean  moods.  The  cruiser 
on  which  he  had  been  an  officer  still  lay  at  anchor 
near  Fort  Alcatraz  as  the  little  "Olga"  steamed 
bravely  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  on  her  long  voyage 
to    the    North. 

"Say,  Don,  haven't  seen  anything  of  a  little  locket 
have  you?"  questioned  Mac  one  night  as  he  rum- 
maged among  a  lot  of  traps  in  the  disordered  cabin, 
where  they  had  been  repacking  for  their  first  land- 
ing, at  Vancouver  Island.  "Usually  wear  it  around 
my  neck  but  was  just  taking  a  scrub  and  must  have 
laid  it  down  somewhere  out  of  sight,  I  guess." 

"I  saw  you  toss  something  onto  your  bunk," 
replied  Don,  puking  his  head  out  from  the  upper 
shelf  in  friendly  assistance.  "Look  under  the  corner 
of  that   blanket." 

"Oh  yes,  here  it  is!  Should  have  hated  to  lose 
it.  The  original  of  that  picture  is  all  the  world  to 
me.     Want  to  see  a  pretty  face,  old  man?" 

Don's  eyes  stared  in  amazement  as  he  held  the 
open  locket  before  the  lantern  swinging  at  the  head 
of  his  bunk.  The  picture  was  that  of  Miss  Margaret 
Russel  of  San  Francisco.  Don  had  never  ventured 
to  ask  for  a  picture,  but  his  heart  had  taken  several 
impressions  of  her  at  the  shore  and  ship  receptions. 
He  had  enshrined  the  best  of  them.  Without  any 
actual  charter  from  his  divinity  he  had  sailed  with 
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these  veiiturcsoiiie  spirits  to  win  licHii.r  i^r  si  inu-tliin:-,' 
worthy    <if    hor    shariiiL;. 

"Why — why,  M;u-,  where  iliil  you  .yet  it?  Is — is 
slie  yours?"  lalteriiiKlv  asked  I  )on.  iryiii;^  to  he  eool 
aliout    it. 

"Oh.  I've  hail  it  ever  sinee  I  went  to  the  front; 
carried  it  all  through  the  Potoniae  eanipaiyn.  My 
neck  got  its  ugly  scar  and  the  loeket  that  dent  fmni 
the  same  sabre  slash.  Maggie's  my  sweetheart,  you 
see,  and  she  says  she's  going  to  he  mine  forever; 
guess  I'll  keep  her  until  some  more  creditable  eha]) 
comes    along." 

"She's — she's  beautiful,  and  you're  a  luek_\'  felli>w. 
Mac.  But  it's  time  to  'douse  the  glim'  and  turn 
in.     Let's   go  to  sleep.     Good   night!" 

Don,  making  a  brave  show  of  not  being  "queered." 
turned  over  and  away  from  the  locket  and  its  proud 
possessor,  wdiile  a  soul-sinking  sensation  came  over 
him;  something  like  the  old  feeling  he  had  one 
stormy  night  off  the  reefs,  when  clinging  to  a  float- 
ing spar  he  had  seen  a  lifeboat  pass  within  an  arm's 
reach  but  too  full  of  ))eople  with  hope  in  their  hearts 
to   take   him    in. 

The  locket  incident  m  the  cabin  of  the  "Ol.ga"  and 
a  reticence  on  Mac's  part  about  his  special  missicm 
were  the  causes  of  the  misunderstanding.  It  had 
grown  deep-seated,  even  in  the  intimacy  forced  upi  >n 
two  friends  living  in  a  seven  bj*  eight  polog.  their 
nearly  airtight  fur  CDUipartment  in  a  Cliookchee  tent. 

With  the  temperature  outside  anj'wdiere  from 
forty  to  sixty  degrees  below  zero  the  little  polog. 
heated  and  lighted  by  fish-oil  and  moss  burning  in 
an  open  dish,  was  a  smoky  snuggery  that  should 
have  brought  unalloyed  warmth  to  their  hearts  as 
naturally  as  it  caused  unbidden  tears  to  gather  in 
their    snow-tried    eyes. 

When  they  began  preparations  to  leave  this  Sibe- 
rian retre.'it  it  was  noon-time  of  a  winter's  day.  The 
red  sun  in  the  middle  of  its  three  hours'  daily  appear- 
ance hung  low  in  the  southern  horizon.  Before  it 
had  dropped  behind  a  far-off  mountain  into  another 
night  of  long  darkness,  like  the  disappearance  of  a 
red  light  on  a  railway  signal  pole  when  the  track  is 
cleared,  the  two  comrades  had  parted  fi>r  different 
duties,    friends    but    not    conliilants. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  enterprise.  The 
expedition  had  been  divided  into  several  small  ex- 
ploring parties,  now  widely  scattered.  Mae  had 
gone  with  ime  party  "ver  into  .Maska  to  resume  ex- 
plorations i>f  the  deepest  interest  to  him  in  that 
almost  unknown  regif)n.  The  .\laskan  party  were 
to  recross  to  the  .\siatic  coast  that  summer,  follow 
the  Anadyr  River  up  into  Siberia  and  meet  Don's 
inland  party  at  a  calcul.ited  point  far  up  in  the  un- 
explored  interior. 

Midwinter  found  Don  and  his  little  division  sadly 
decimated  and  weakened  by  .\rctic  hardships,  in 
Ivorak  huts  near  the  appointed  place  of  meeting, 
about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Anadyr.  Nothing  h.id  been  seen  or  heard  of  the 
river  party.  .-Xs  the  days  passed  sad  apprehension 
was  felt  that  they  had  perished  in  the  terrible  storms 
of   the   early   winter. 

At  last  some  wild  Chookchees,  the  roving  Indians 
of  northern  Siberia,  brought  news  of  the  missing 
explorers.  These  well-dis])osed  natives  tried  to  tell 
of  something  w-onderful  they  had  seen  weeks  before 


down  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  .Ml  that  the 
.\mericans  could  make  out  of  it  was  that  somewhere 
cm  the  banks  of  the  .Anadyr  were  some  white  men 
living  under  a  snow-bank,  who  burned  shiny  black 
nuggets  to  keej)  warm  and  sent  smoke  up  through 
the  trunk  of  a  strange  black  tree.  A  tame  animal 
with  sha.ggy  brown  and  wdiite  hair  had  been  seen  that 
barked  louder  than  a  wolf  and  walked  around  the 
snowbank    loose,    like    a    guard. 

The  tame  animal  settled  it.  The  guard  was  recog- 
nized as  a  big  St.  Bernard,  the  mascot  of  the  expe- 
ditiim,  that  had  come  aboard  the  "Olga"  with   Mac. 

It  was  conjectured  th.at  the  party  had  become 
snowbound  after  having  been  shipwrecked.  The 
natives  said  it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
,go  in  midwinter  from  the  Korak  encampment  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr.  Such  a  trip  would  mean 
being  at  times  two  hundred  miles  away  from  shelter 
or  help  and  cainping  in  snow-holes  in  a  region 
wdiere  the  temperature  had  a  record  of  seventj'  de- 
grees below  zero.  No  journey  of  the  kind  had  ever 
been  attempted.  A  relief  party  was  regarded  as  a 
forlorn   hope. 

But  Don  found  an  old  Cossack  guide,  who  said 
he  believed  the  trip  could  be  made.  The  guide  was 
willing  to  undertake  it.  Don  at  once  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  the  rescue  <jf  Mac  and  his 
com|)any.  Consent  ha\ing  been  given  under  pro- 
test, he  started  with  half  a  dozen  trusty  natives  and 
an  abundance  of  dogs,  sledges  and  supplies.  The 
rest  of  the  party  were  to  locate  at  the  safest  time 
and  by  the  easiest  route  at  .\nadyrsk,  the  most 
northern  settlement  of  civilized  Siberians,  where 
Don  hoped  to  join  them  sometiine  with  their  rescued 
friends. 

Twenty  days  of  hard  travel  along  the  river  bank, 
tracing  it  as  best  they  could  under  the  deep  covering 
of  snow  and  ice,  brought  the  relief  party  to  the  lo- 
cality where  they  had  hoped  to  find  a  steamer's 
smokestack,  rising  above  a  snowbank,  and  their 
missing  friends.  But  none  of  the  eagerly  looked- 
for  signs  of  habitation  could  be  found.  Don's  party- 
was  suft'ering  terribly  .md  he  was  coming  to  the  con- 
elusion   that    he   must    abandon   the   search. 

One  of  his  strongest  men  had  crawled  into  his 
sleeping  bag  that  night  more  dead  than  alive  and 
was  in  a  stupor,  which  Don  knew  must  be  fatal 
unless  something  could  arouse  and  encourage  him 
more  than  liquid  stimulants  were  able  to.  The 
cruelly  torn  feet  of  the  hardy  little  dogs  were  leaving 
blood-stained  footprints  on  the  snow. 

Both  men  and  dogs  were  nearly  exhausted.  It 
was  believed  that  the  missing  party  could  not  be 
below  this  point.  To  continue  on  their  course 
seemed  useless  and  foolhardy,  as  every  painful  step 
would  only  take  them  further  from  any  hope  for 
their   own   safety. 

The  sledges  had  been  turned  up  on  their  sides 
and  fi>rmed  into  a  hollow  square,  as  a  little  shelter 
from  the  wind.  Within  this  enclosure  they  had  dug 
down  deeji  intu  the  snow,  which  they  packed  about 
the  sledges.  At  the  bottom  of  the  snow-hole  they 
had  built  a  fire  of  fagots  and  spread  furs  about  it 
for   a   carpet. 

They  thawed  out  their  canned  soup,  eating  it  has- 
tily before  it  could  freeze  again  on  the  way  to  their 
mouths.  Clad  in  fur  from  head  to  foot,  all  but  Don 
crawled  into  the   still   heavier   furs   of  their   sleeping 
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bags  for  the  night  and  lay  near  the  fire  with  the 
-pitiless   sky   as   their   only   rooftrec. 

Don  was  too  burdened  with  anxiety  to  seek  rest. 
The  fate  of  his  own  party  and  that  of  his  missing 
comrades  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  decision.  He 
stepped  over  the  clumsy  night  bags  and  cautiously 
picked  his  way  among  the  dogs,  which,  having  swal- 
lowed their  usual  daily  rations  of  one  dried  fish  for 
each,  were  curled  up  like  little  bundles  of  wool  on 
the  snow  ^nd  sleeping  snundly  after  a  hard  days 
continuous  sledging,  with  torturing  feet  against  rasp- 
ing wind  and  blinding  snow,  to  make  the  last  ten 
miles,  when  forty  should  be  their  average  for  an 
ordinary  day. 

Outside  the  snow-hole  and  the  barricade  of  sledges 
Don  stood  alone  in  a  desolate  waste  of  snow  and 
ice.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  the  bright 
moonlight  nothing  could  be  seen  rising  above  the 
boundless  ocean  of  frozen  white  billows,  not  even 
a  tree  or  bush;  nothing  but  the  smoke  of  their  own 
smouldering  fire,  as  it  rose  a  wavering,  sombre 
emblem  in  the  deadly  cold  of  the  still  night  air. 

His  thoughts  flew  from  tlie  Siberian  steppe  to 
San  I^'rancisco,  back  and  forth  in  trying  conflict. 
.\n  involuntary  prayer  went  upward  for  a  right  de- 
cision. Should  he  abandon  the  rescue  and  take  the 
quickest  route  for  safety,  or  go  back  over  the  river 
course  making  a  broader  and  more  laborious  search? 

"Oh  merciful  God!"  he  cried  aloud  in  agony,  "Con- 
troller of  the  pitiless  cold  and  of  the  loving  warmth 
in  nature  and  the  hearts  of  men,  out  of  all  this  tor- 
ture bring  manly  strength  to  me  and  peace  and  hap- 
piness to  them!  Loyalty  to  them  both  and  to  my 
own  manliness  will  not  let  me  give  up  trying  to  save 
him  for  her.  Mac  must  be  found!"  Don  was 
startled  and  cheered  by  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 
He  looked  up  into  the  sky  and  witnessed  the  marvel- 
ous glow  of  an  Arctic  aurora  with  an  uplifting  of 
his  heart.  The  gloom  of  doubt  at  least  had  vanished 
from    his    mind;    decision    had    rekindled    hope. 

SuddenI}'  as  he  looked  up  a  horror  came  over 
him;  a  fear  that  he  was  becoming  delirious  and  los- 
ing his  reason.  As  he  gazed  in  amazement  at  the 
full  moon  it  seemed  to  dance  in  the  sky,  assuming 
constantly  changing  forms,  from  round  to  oblong, 
from  graceful  to  grotesque.  At  times  it  stretched 
out  into  a  long  bar.  like  an  iron  rail  heated  to  a 
red-white  heat  in  a  huge  furnace,  while  tlie  brilliant 
streamers  of  the  aurora  flashed  up  into  the  zenith 
and  mingled  in  a  mcjlten,  seething  mass  of  many 
colors.  Then  the  moon  approached  its  natural  shape 
again  until  it  looked  like  a  ball  of  gold  rolling  among 
sparkling  diamonds  on  a  cloth  of  blue,  gorgeous  in 
variegated   electric   light. 

Don  rushed  back  to  the  snow-hole  in  a  dazed  con- 
dition. He  hurriedly  pulled  the  old  Cossack  guide 
out  of  his  night  bag,  led  him  over  the  sledges  and 
pointed  excitedly  to  the  sky. 

"Oh  yah.  vcr'  colt,  feefty-five,  seexty?  See  him 
more  funny  lots  time.  Pros',  an'  eyes."  e.xplaineil 
the   guide. 

Don  pulled  himself  together  again  and  when  his 
wits  were  working  a  little  more  smoothly  he  remem- 
bered that  such  appearances  of  the  moon,  caused  by 
refraction  in  peculiar  conditions  of  extremely  cold 
night  air  were  not  unknown  to  Arctic  travelers.  As 
the   old   Cossack  had   tried   to   say,   he   knew   that   it 


was  the  effect  of  frost  upon  the  eyes  through  scin- 
tillating   atmosphere. 

As  he  poked  the  fire  before  crawling  into  his 
night  bag,  to  his  astonishment  he  struck  a  large 
piece  of  wood.  Quickly  calling  the  Cossack  again 
■they  pulled  it  out  of  the  coals  to  find  it  a  piece  of  a 
ship's  boat  which  the  fire  had  exposed  in  the  snow. 

Without  awakening  the  others,  to  disappointment 
perhaps,  the  two  excited  men  started  out  together 
on  snowshoes  for  at  least  a  little  search  by  moon- 
light, believing  that  the  shipwrecked  party  must  be 
near.  They  agreed  to  keep  within  hailing  distance 
of  each  other.  Soon  the  Cossack  called  long  and 
loud  for  Don.  His  trained  ear  had  caught  a  strange 
night  sound,  that  was  not  like  the  voice  of  native 
dogs  or  wolves  or  of  any  animal  known  to  him.  Don 
listened  and  recognized  the  deep,  heavy  barking  of 
a  St.   Bernard. 

They  hurried  forward,  Don  calling  '•Frisco! 
Frisco!"  as  their  snowshoes  speedily  bore  them  on. 
Within  a  few  minutes  a  huge  animal  in  a  shaggy 
coat  of  brown  and  white  came  bounding  toward 
them,  and  the  mascot  of  the  "Olga"  sprang  upon 
Don,  resting  her  paws  upon  his  shoulders  for  an  in- 
stant and  then  joyously  led  the  way  to  a  ship's  funnel 
barely  showing  above  a  small   mountain  of  snow. 

"Ship    .\hoy,    below!"     This    down    the    funnel. 

"Hello  Don!"  This  from  a  surprised  man,  won- 
dering how  Don's  familiar  voice  came  to  him  by  way 
of    the    coal    stove. 

The  camping  and  the  cabin  parties  were  soon 
brought  together  and  a  jolly  night  was  made  of  it 
around  the  red  hot   stove. 

Mac  and  his  party  had  been  "cabined,  cribbed  and 
confined"  for  five  months  in  this  snow-covered 
abode,  where  they  had  lived  day  and  night  by  lan- 
tern light.  While  the  ship  was  going  to  pieces  in 
the  ice  they  had  brought  ashore  a  coal-stove,  the 
funnel  for  a  chimney  and  a  big  supply  of  provisions 
and  coal.  But  they  could  not  travel  further,  as  the 
Chookchees,  who  had  chanced  to  run  across  them, 
had  no  dogs  for  them  and.  owing  to  a  strange  super- 
stition, would  not  sell  them  a  live  reindeer  at  any 
price,  though  they  would  kill  one  and  let  them  have 
it  to  eat  for  a  handful  of  cheap  trinkets. 

"Well,  Mac,"  said  Don  as  they  smoked  their  pipes 
and  toasted  their  shins,  "I've  brought  dogs  and 
sledges  enough  to  carry  you  to  the  seacoast.  From 
there  I  believe  you  are  to  sail  for  'F'risco  on  the  first 
whaler  that  comes  along  bound  that  way;  you  and 
your  great  Alaskan  secret.  Fni  going  back  into  the 
interior;  expect  to  be  at  Petropaulovski  sometime 
next  fall.  Hope  I  may  hear  from  you.  But  say, 
Mac.  are  you  willing  to  let  a  fellow  look  at  the 
picture  of — of  that  lady  again,  to  sort  o'  lighten 
things   up?" 

"Oh,  the  picture  of  my  sister  Margaret  in  the 
locket?  Certainly,  old  fellow,  look  at  it  to  your 
heart's    content." 

"Your  sister?  I  thought  she  was  your  sweet- 
heart?" 

"So  she  is  my  sweetheart,  the  only  one  Fni  looking 
for,  but  my  sister  all  the  same.  .And,  Don,  some 
day  you'll  understand  the  .Alaskan  mystery  and  will 

say  'twas  all  right." 

******** 

The  next  fall  in  Petropaulovski  Don  received  the 
following  letter: 
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San  Francisco,  October  10,  1867. 
Dear    Don:— 

You're  coming  back  sooner  tli.in  you  thought. 
The  .Atlantic  cable  is  going  to  prove  a  success  and 
the   Russian-.\merican   project   is  abandoned. 

But  don't  think  our  work  and  the  expenditure  of 
$3,000,000  have  gone  for  nothing.  The  exploration 
of  six  thousand  miles  of  country  is  something;  and 
the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  for 
$7,200,000  is  the  best  bargain  Uncle  Sam  ever  made; 
anyway  next  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

Alaska  has  been  purchased  since  my  return;  1 
sent  reports  from  the  Yukon.  .-\nd  now,  old  fellow. 
you  can  understand  why  I  couldn't  talk  much  about 
my    Alaska    service. 

By  the  way,  I  heard  you  raving  about  a  "Margaret" 
in  your  dreams  that  last  night  we  bunked  together 
in  the  polog.  I  was  too  thick-headed  to  understand; 
until,  one  night  over  in  Alaska,  what  I  had  said  in 
the  cabin  of  the  "Olga"  dawned  upon  me.  Don't  tell 
any  of  the  fellows,  Don;  my  service  was  finished 
before  the  Anadyr  party  was  made  up,  but  I  started 


up  the  river  because  I  liked  the  trip — and  to  set  you 
straight. 

While  I  was  redeeming  a  little  personal  matter, 
of  a  time  before  I  met  you,  my  name  was  Robert 
R.  McElwain.  It  is  now  as  of  old  Robert  McElwain 
Russel;  so  you  can  see  how  Maggie  Russel  can  be 
a  sister  to  a  fellow  like  me. 

Of  course  you'll  come  right  to  the  house  from  the 
steamer.  The  folks  want  to  get  even  with  the  fellow 
who  pulled  their  "wild  and  wayward"  out  of  a  Si- 
berian snowbank  and  threw  him  back  at  them,  all 
in  a  forgivable  and  forgiving  heap.  Margaret 
seconds  this.  In  fact  it  was  Mag's  pretty  wire  pull- 
ing and  the  honeyed  sweetness  of  her  baretaced 
womanly  planning  that  caused  the  paternal  to  feel 
that  his  own  intellect  had  really  originated  this 
hospitable  scheme  for  towing  you  into  an  anchorage. 
I  trust  you'll  find  the  anchorage  comfortable  even 
if  not  hopelessly  good  and  calm — nothing  is  very 
calm  when  Mag's  "on  deck."  She's  very  much  on 
deck  now;  on  tiptoe  lookout. 

Ship    Ahoy! 

Mac. 


^%^       ^. 
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NE  Sunday,  not  long  ago,  one  of  the  staff  of 
the  Hartford  Public  Library  met  a  man  in 
a  street-car,  who  said  to  her,  "Where  are 
you  going?"  "To  the  library."  "What  do  you  do 
there  Sundays,  make  up  the  catalogue  for  the  week?" 
Another,  when  she  said  something  about  the  cata- 
logue department,  was  asked,  "How  often  do  you 
make  the  catalogue?"  and  soon  discovered  that  what 
she  was  supposed  to  be  talking  about  was  a  little 
printed  bulletin  of  new  books  which  the  library 
publishes  four  times  a  year. 

These  questions,  coming  from  intelligent  readers, 
show  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  work  done  in  a  public  library,  where  there  must 
be  some  way  of  finding  what  books  on  a  given  sub- 
ject are  on  the  shelves.  For  a  small  library,  a  print- 
ed list,  with  additions  on  a  leaflet  once  a  year,  is 
enough;  but  where  a  collection  of  books  is  growing 


at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  volumes  a  year,  such 
a  list  is  a  back  number  as  soon  as  it  is  printed. 

The  Hartford  Public  Library  is  the  descendant 
of  the  old  Hartford  Library  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  of  its  successor,  the  Young  Men's  Institute, 
founded  in  1838  with  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Barnard, 
whose  portrait  hangs  on  the  wall,  as  its  president. 
Some  of  our  older  readers,  to  this  day,  never  call  the 
library  anything  but  the  Institute.  In  1878,  for 
various  reasons,  principally  because  it  was  not  an 
institute  and  was  not  primarily  for  young  men,  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Hartford  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  since  1893,  when  it  was  made  free,  it 
has  been  The  Hartford  Public  Library. 

There  were  various  printed  catalogues  before 
1873-4,  when  a  volume  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  pages  was  issued,  carefully,  though  not  exhaus- 
tively made.     The  "card  system,"  now  used  by  phy- 
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sicians,  lawyers,  banks,  insurance  companies,  char- 
ity organizations  and  business  houses  and  even  in 
private  families  for  visiting-lists,  grocery  orders, 
etc.,  was  in  its  infancy,  but  old  enough  to  be  very 
useful.  Author,  title  and  subject  cards  were  alpha- 
betized into  what  is  known  as  a  dictionary  catalogue, 
and  used  as  printer's  copy.  The  printed  catalogue 
represented  an  outlay  of  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
was  offered  for  sale  at  two  dollars,  but  not  more  than 
a  hundred  copies  were  ever  sold. 

The  library  at  that  time  could  not  aflford  to  buy 
a  large  catalogue-case,  and  the  cards,  after  the 
printed  volume  was  ready,  were  packed  in  paste- 
board boxes  in  a  dark,  damp  cupboard,  where  they 
soon  mildewed.  The  cards  for  books  bought  be- 
tween 1874  and  1892  were  filed  in  a  small  case  inside 
the  library  railing  and  not  where  library  subscribers 
could  use  them.  When  the  library  became  free, 
the  architect  had  designed  eight  small  drawers  for 
tliem  under  the  clock,  not  large  enough  for  what 
were  then  on  hand,  to  say  nothing  of  future  needs. 

The  only  available  place  for  card-drawers  was  in 
the  reference-room,  but  now  that  space  is  so  nearly 
full,  and  the  height  of  the  drawers  so  inconvenient, 
that  last  winter  the  library  spent  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  a  catalogue-case  of  the  most  modern 
pattern,  with  drawers  that  can  be  taken  out  and 
used  at  the  benches  near  by.  The  cards  for  new 
books  are  in  these  drawers,  and  the  whole  card-cata- 
logue is  being  copied  and  revised  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  to  the  new  case,  a  letter  at  a  time. 

The  work  of  revision  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  does 
not  yet  include  the  mildewed  cards  of  1874,  which 
are  packed  in  the  vault.  To  find  a  book  which  the 
library  owned  before  1874,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  in 
the  reference-room  for  the  desk  copy  of  the  old 
printed  catalogue  which  has  the  present  book  num- 
bers written  in  ink.  Many  of  the  older  novels  have 
been  worn  out  and  not  replaced,  but  most  of  the 
other  books  are  still  on  the  shelves. 

To  show  our  readers  which  of  these  books  we 
still  have,  we  have  at  various  times  printed  in  our 
monthly  or  quarterly  bulletin  author-lists  of  various 
classes,  science,  useful  arts,  fine  arts,  literature,  his- 
tory and  biography,  besides  novel-lists.  The  bulle- 
tins are  given  away;  the  novel-lists  sold.  These 
class  lists  can  always  be  consulted  at  the  Informa- 
tion Desk.  The  historical  lists  include  biographies 
and  novels  illustrating  various  periods  of  history. 

We  notice  that  readers  who  come  to  Hartford 
from  other  cities  always  use  the  card-catalogue  eas- 
ily and  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  our  own  citizens 
often  treat  it  as  though  there  were  dangerous  wild 
animals  shut  up  in  the  drawers  that  must  not  be 
allowed  to  escape. 

A  card-catalogue,  especially  a  dictionary-cata- 
logue, like  ours,  is  not  hard  to  understand  if  you 
remember  that  it  answers  three  questions;  "What 
has  an  author  written?"  "Who  is  the  author  of  a 
certain  book?"  What  have  you  on  a  certain  sub- 
ject?" 

Remember  in  the  first  place  that  all  the  cards, 
whether  representing  author,  title  or  subject,  are 
filed  in  exact  alphabetical  order  under  the  first 
word  on  them,  but  never  under  "A"  or  "The."  The 
order  is  the  same  as  in  a  dictionary. 

In    every    drawer    there   are    cards    a    little    higher 


than  the  rest,  witli  names  printed  on  them.  These 
are  guides  to  show  you  where  to  find  what  you  are 
looking  for.  For  example,  take  this  B-C  drawer  that 
happens  to  be  open.  Under  Browning,  Robert, 
you  find  his  works,  books  of  selections  from  them, 
biographies  of  him,  commentaries  on  him  and  "crit- 
cism":  that  does  not  mean  unfriendly  judgment,  but 
is  used  in  its  larger  sense  of  "discrimination  or  dis- 
cussion of  merit,  character  or  quality."  Under 
Burnett,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson,  and  Burnham,  Mrs. 
Clara  Louise,  you  find  their  works  in  alphabetical 
order  and  a  little  farther  on,  reading  the  cards  away 
from  you  instead  of  towards  you,  as  in  reading  a 
book,  the  two  Richard  Burtons,  our  own  lecturer  and 
poet,  and  Sir  Richard  Francis  Burton,  the  traveller 
and  Orientalist.  California,  Mrs.  H.  Lovett  Cam- 
eron the  novelist,  Walter  Camp  the  football  player, 
Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  and  Canada,  divided  into 
description  and  travel,  history,  manners  and  customs 
and  novels,  are  some  of  the  titles  in  the  drawer. 
The  reason  why  they  are  on  cards  is  that  they  may 
b(j   kept  in   exact  alphabetical   order. 

The  first  library  catalogue  that  I  ever  knew  much 
about  was  modelled  on  the  great  manuscript  books 
of  the  British  Museum.  Authors'  names  and  titles 
were  written  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  cut  up  and  al- 
phabetized, then  pasted  into  the  blank  books.  When 
Dickens  wrote  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  there  had  to 
be  a  place  made  for  it  between  "Oliver  Twist"  and 
"The  Pickwick  Papers"  by  taking  off  the  slips  with 
an  ivory  paper-knife,  and  trimming  them  or  squeez- 
ing them  nearer  the  next  ones  above  and  below. 
With  the  cards,  which  are  punched  with  holes  be- 
fore they  come  to  us,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  rod 
run  through  the  holes  and  screwed  or  locked,  it  is 
much  easier  and  quicker  to  keep  an  alphabetical  file, 
wliich  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 

Every  book  except  an  anonymous  work,  has 
two  cards,  one  for  the  author,  the  other  for  the 
title;  most  books  have  three,  one  for  the  subject — for 
example;  Parkman's  "Old  Regime  in  Canada"  has 
one  card  under  Parkman,  one  under  the  title,  because 
some  looking  for  it  may  not  remember  the  author 
or  just  where  to  look  for  it  under  the  subject.  When 
another  reader  asks  "What  have  you  about  the  his- 
tory of  Canada?"  we  show  him  the  cards  under  that 
subject.  Novels  are  under  their  titles  on  the  cards, 
thus;  "Burden  of  Christopher.  The."  Converse,  Flor- 
ence. If  a  novel  illustrates  a  certain  period  or 
country  a  card  for  it  is  put  into  the  history  of  the 
time  or  the  "description"  of  the  country. 

The  cards  used  to  be  written  in  a  slanting  hand. 
Then  they  were  made  in  vertical,  or  library  hand. 
afterwards  in  printing  letters.  Now  a  part  arc 
typewritten,  and  the  rest  printed  and  sold  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  About  once  in  two  years  the 
library  sends  fifty  dollars  to  Washington,  and  re- 
ceives cards  for  all  the  new  American  books  it  buys 
and  whatever  others  the  Library  of  Congress  can 
furnish. 

Be  cheerful.  It  is  better  to  live  in  sunshine  than 
in  gloom.  If  a  cloud  rests  upon  your  heart,  turn  its 
silver  lining  to  your  friends,  and  the  glow  of  cheer 
it  will  cast  upon  them  will  be  reflected  upon  you  and 
the  cloud  will  give  way  before  the  brightness  and 
joy  its  own  light  has  begotten. 

— Selected. 
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OFFERING. 


Minister. 


f      ^f^  O^  i^  ^^'^  ^'^  make  all  grace  to 
^^B^   abound  unto  you  that  ye  having 
^.-•all  sufficiency  in  all  things  may  abound 
to  every  good  work. 


If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the 
hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul, 
then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity  and 
thy  darkness  be  as  the  noonday. 

Then  the  people  rejoiced  for  that 
they  offered  vk'iUingly,  because  with  per- 
fect heart  they  offered  willingly  unto 
the  Lord. 

Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye 
have. 

He  answered  and  saith  unto  them ; 
he  that  hatli  two  coats,  let  him  impart 
to  him  that  hath  none,  and  he  that  hath 
meat,  let  him  do  likewise. 


ELECTIONS 


Rev. 


■H 


by 


AROLD  PATTISON 


'V^G  ~)  Choir. 

AH   things   come   of   Thee   and    of 
thine  own  have  we  given  Thee. 


Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me. 


3!  I 


D 


days 


AST  thy  bread  upon  the  waters 
and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 


Even  so  faith  if  it  hath  not  works  is  i  ^ 

dead,  being  alone.  «,  ^^  ■ 

He  that  hath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  ,''  5 

be  blessed,  for  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to  '  "  '  * 
the  poor. 
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BANDS  AND  BANDMASTERS. 


The    Concert    Military    Band    of   the    United    States    Leads    the    World — The    First    Band    Organized    by 

Edward    IV — A    Story    of    Gilmore    and    the    Seventh    Never    Before    Given    to    the 

Public — Hartford    and    Its    Band  Musicians,   Hatch's   First   Infantry 

Band — British    and    United    States    Army    Bands. 

Written  for  The   Ilartfiiril   Montlily 
liy  EDW-I)  ASAlilCL  WKICHT. 


IN  THE  PARK,  "WHEN  THE  HAND   DKcU.XS  TO   PLAY." 

'^^S  X  womankind  and  mankind,  if  in  tune  with 
^1  Its  better  self  and  its  higher  possibilities,  no 
attribute  is  more  clearly  an  implanted  instinct 
than  the  love  of  music.  There  is  an  established 
harmony  reaching  from  the  good  in  humanity, 
through  the  sweet,  tlie  grand  and  the  uplifting 
things  of  nature  up  to  the  creator  and  inspirer  of 
all  things  beautiful  and  sublime.  Discordant  breaks 
may  be  many  and  chords  may  be  sadly  lost,  but  the 
harmony  ever  exists  somewhere,  within  or  without 
our  own  little  sphere  of  sound  and  action;  even 
when  eyes  are  turned  askance  from  the  song  writ- 
ten for  them  or  ears  are  deaf  to  the  eloquence  of 
nature   and  the   music  of  life. 

The  love  of  music  is  as  natural  to  the  healthy 
minded  mortal  as  is  the  love  of  sunlight.  There  are 
those  who  like  to  live  in  the  shadow;  there  are  those 
who  prefer  the  rasping  of  the  lile  that  sharpens  the 
buzzsaw  for  "business"  to  the  melody  of  joy  and 
peace.  But  these  are  abnormities;  out  of  tune  with 
the   gladsomeness   of  the  world  around   them. 

Musical  tastes  are  as  varied  as  musical  instruments 
and  themes;  as  dififerent  as  human  temperaments. 
But  "when  the  band  begins  to  play"  tastes  are  more 


or  less  thrown  aside  by  a  common  thrill.  Whether 
the  thrill  is  pleasurable  or  painful  depends  largely 
upon  the  band  Init  somewhat  upon  personal  moods. 
Tlie  thrill  is  produced  anyway,  whatever  its  quality; 
It  is  the  same  force  that  leads  us  into  flowery  moon- 
lit parks  of  a  quiet  summer  night,  that  makes  us 
hurry  for  the  ticket  wagon  when  the  circus  is  in 
town,  that  brings  us  to  the  curb  to  see  "our  boys" 
in  blue  swing  by  in  the  passing  regiment;  the  thrill 
that  turns  the  moan  of  the  ailing  little  one  into  crow- 
ings  of  delight  in  its  mother's  arms  and  has  stirred 
.1  disheartened  .irniy  anil  sent  it  exultantly  against 
bristling  battlements,  turning  a  forlorn  hope  into 
glorious   victory. 

The  band  of  today  is  the  concert  military  band. 
The  development  of  banded  musicians  from  the 
ancient  days  of  wandering  minstrelsy  up  to  the 
modern,  thoroughly  organized,  carefully  instructed 
military  and  concert  band  has  been  by  long  strides, 
not  over  rapid.  Inn  very  marked  in  their  changes. 
To  Edward  IV.  in  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be 
accredited  the  organization  of  the  first  band,  at  least 
the  first  having  official  government  stamp.  It  is 
quaintly  described  in  the  following  old  English: 
"JMinstrelles  thirteene,  whereof  one  is  Virger,  which 
directed  them  all  festyvall  days  in  their  stations  of 
blowings  and  pypyngs."  It  will  be  noticed  that  this 
music-encouraging  king,  whatever  other  supersti- 
tions he  may  have  had,  was  not  aflfected  by  the  silly 
"thirteen"  disturber.  His  band  has  proven  a  healthy 
disprover  of  the  thirteen  fatality;  for  the  Royal  Band, 
so  named  by  Edward  IV,  has  been  maintained  in 
title  in  continuous  succession  through  all  these 
centuries,  the  word  King's  or  Queen's  being  pre- 
fixed   as    occasion    reipiired. 

The  concert  military  band,  a  development  of  quite 
recent  years,  has  grown  out  of  a  desire  to  give 
better  artistic  expression  to  the  constantly  and 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  musical  compositions 
of  a  high  order  demanded  by  patrons  of  popular 
concerts;  better  rendering  than  w-as  possible  with 
the  brass  band,  of  which  the  modern  organization 
is  the  outgrowth.  This  has  been  done  by  combining 
wood  wind  instruments,  such  as  clarinets,  oboes, 
flutes,  etc.,  with  the  brass  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
tendency  now  among  the  best  concert  bandmasters 
is  to  give  more  ,-ind  more  prominence  to  wood  wind 
instruments. 

The  increasing  demand  for  music  rciiuiring  these 
instruments  is  creditable  to  -American  popular  taste 
and  must  be  a  gratifying  indication  to  those  faith- 
fully striving  to  elevate  musical  standards.  Wag- 
nerian music  has  had  a  great  influence  in  popularizing 
wood  wind  instrumentation.  In  "Siegfried"  several 
of  the  rarest  passages  are  rendered  without  the  use 
of   any   stringed    instruments.     In    Wagner's    "Eliza- 
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lieth's  Prayer,"  only  wood  wind  instruments  arc 
used,  and  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  similar  prom- 
inence is  given  to  them  <iuite  generall)'  throughout 
Nibelungen  music.  Tlie  interpretation  of  music 
of  this  class  has  led  not  only  to  the  introduction 
into  our  bands  of  instruments  with  whicli  but  few 
of  our  musicians  were  familiar,  but  also  to  the  in- 
vention of  new  wood  wind  instruments  in  the  effort 
to  obtain  certain  desired  tones  and  shadings. 

The  concert  military  band  may  be  considered  ;i 
creation  of  United  States  bandmasters;  in  fact,  more 
definitely  speaking  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  product 
of  New  England  musical  talent  and  business  enter- 
prise. Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore,  a  Massachusetts 
man,  combined  what  was  formerly  considered 
strictly  orchestral  music  with  brass  band  work  and 
successfully  rendered  a  new  form  of  open  air  pro- 
gram in  his  Fourth  of  July  concerts  on  Boston  Com- 
mon. Gilmore  earned  fame  not  only  by  tliis  feature 
of  his  work  but  by  his  surprising  performances  in 
heroic  musical  gymnastics,  which  included  such 
sensations  as  a  corps  of  blacksmitlis  pounding  anvils 
in  "The  Anvil  Chorus''  and  thundering  artillery 
giving  sforzando  accent  and  thrilling  climax.  The 
Boston  Peace  Jubilee  was  the  first  scene  of  these 
volcanic  eruptions  and  thunderous  detonations. 
They  were  successful  there,  at  least  as  eardrum 
tortures  and  nerve  wrenchers.  and  afterwards  woke 
the  Coney  Island  echoes,  until  they  were  supplanted 
in  popular  esteem  by  aerial  fireworks  and  "loop  the 
loop"  developments. 

Gilmore  in  later  years  settled  down  to  more  serious 
and  legitimate  bandmaster  work  and  with  some  noted 
vocalists  and  a  large  band  of  skilled  instrument- 
alists he  made  several  very  successful  and  noted 
tours  of  wide  extent.  He  originated  and  firmly 
established  the  popular  band  concert  in  which  there 
is  a  combination  of  the  orchestral,  the  brass  band 
and  the  vocal.  Reeves  for  a  short  time  and  Victor 
Herbert  for  a  longer  followed  in  Gilmore's  line; 
while  Sousa  is  his  present  successor.  Sousa  won 
his  first  reputation  as  leader  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Band,  the  numerous  social  functions  and 
ofticia!  events  at  Washington  giving  him  his  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  now  acknowledged  that  his  concert 
military  b;ind  stands  at  the  head,  and  easily  so,  of 
all   such   organizations   of  the  world. 

The  writer  is  familiar  with  the  facts  relating  to 
an  accident  or  a  cruel  blunder,  by  which  Gilmore"s 
later  career  was  entirely  changed  from  what  for 
years  had  been  his  ambition.  The  incident  has 
never  before  been  published  nor  at  all  generally 
known.  Gilmore  was  leader  of  the  New  York 
"■-'nd  Regiment  Band.  The  regiment  was  all  right 
but  by  no  means  the  leading  regiment  of  the  city. 
Gilmore  had  passed  through  his  musical  gymnastic 
experience?  and  was  very  desirous  of  establishing 
a  permanent  musical  organization  in  the  metropolis 
with  the  perfection  of  a  military  band  as  its  basis. 
The  crack  regiment  of  the  city  was  the  famous  7th. 
Its  membership  was  select  and  represented  the 
flower  of  the  city  socially  and  from  both  military 
and   business    standpoints. 

The  7th  was  a  liberal  jiatron  of  its  musicians 
through  its  frequent  parades  and  its  numerous  and 
varied  social  events,  much  sought  in  choice  circles. 
Back  of  the  active  regiment  was  abundant  wealth 
in    its    veteran    corps    of    fifteen    hundred    and    the 


strong  social  prestige  of  upper  New  York.  Under 
GrafTfula's  leadership  the  band  of  fifty  pieces  used 
to  receive  $500  every  time  it  turned  out  with  the 
regiment,  whether  for  half  an  hour  or  an  entire  day. 
In  addition  to  the  band  the  7th  had  a  drum  corps 
of  thirty-three  pieces  and  a  bugle  corps  of  twenty, 
all  regularly  connected  with  the  regiment  and  under 
its    control. 

In  this  assured  patronage  Gilmore  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity   for    establishing    his    ideal    concert    military 
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band,  with  musicians  whom  he  could  hold  together 
permanently  and  instruct  regularly  in  Iiis  own 
methods.  Graflfula  died  and  it  seemed  sure  that 
Gilmore  would  succeed  him  as  soon  as  certain  for- 
malities were  gone  through  with.  He  wanted  the 
])i)sition  and  the  regiment  wanted  and  expected  him 
to  have  it.  He  was  under  contract  with  the  22nd 
and  the  7th  felt  that  military  etic|uette  re(|uired 
the  avoidance  of  any  undue  h;iste  in  tlie  matter, 
l.iltle  was  said  about  it  officially. 

While  the  matter  was  pending  a  Tth  man.  with 
no  authority  whatever,  chanced  to  run  across  Gil- 
more one  day  with  a  group  of  mutual  friends  at 
.Manliattan  Beach  and  with  far  more  "freshness" 
than  common  sense  blurted  out  that  Gilmore  could 
never  lead  the  7th  Regiment  Band.  The  noted 
bandmaster,  anxious  and  sensitive,  took  tlie  remark 
seriously,  as  having  authority  back  of  it  and  in  an 
indignant  pique  went  hastily  and  signed  a  renewal 
contract  with  the  22nd.  The  result  was  deeply  re- 
gretted by  the  7th  as  well  as  by  Gilmore,  who 
spoke  of  it  as  being  the  overthrow  of  the  ambition 
of  his  life.  He  then  devoted  himself  chiefly  to 
his  long  concert  tours.  Cappa  succeeded  Graffula 
;nul  the  7th  has  a  fine  liand,  but  not  the  one  of 
worldwide  fame  which  Gilmore.  but  for  this  un- 
fortunate blunder,  would  doubtless  have  established 
permanently  in   New  York. 

Hartford,  for  a  city  of  its  size,  has  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  available  material  for  a  concert 
military  band  of  important  note.  ,\s  in  art,  this 
city  has  bright  musical  talent  within  its  own  pre- 
cints,    much    of    it    native    as   to    state    at    least,    in 
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abumluiicc;  too  nuu-h  of  it  unknown  or  unrecog- 
nized. In  regard  to  band  musicians  perhaps  they 
are  more  numerous  than  the  institutions  and  events 
actually  requiring  their  services  can  liberally  sup- 
port with  justice  to  the  best;  or  with  proper  en- 
couragement of  the  best  professional  talent.  Per- 
haps the  lack  is  in  fair  and  appreciative  discrimina- 
tion rather  than  in  liberal  spirit  or  intent. 

The  regimental  patronage  here  is  necessarily 
limited;  the  public  city  patronage,  while  for  some 
cities  of  less  population  and  fewer  good  opportun- 
ities for  the  giving  of  open  air  concerts  it  might  be 
considered  reasonable,  is  not  large  as  compared 
with  the  generous  area,  the  attractive  quality  and 
convenient  location  of  its  parks  and  public  squares. 
The  appropriation  for  park  concerts  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  city's  wealth;  it  seems  small  in- 
deed when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  of  a  class  of 
intelligent  workers  and  music  loving  people  without 
opportunities  for  gratifying  their  musical  tastes. 
The  crowds  that  throng  Bushnell  Park  to  hear 
music  when  but  quite  an  ordinary  program  may  be 
anticipated,  is  an  indication  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected if  bandmasters  secured  sufficient  compensa- 
tion to  warrant  tliem  in  bestowing  more  time  and 
instruction,  and  the  musicians  more  time  to  prac- 
tice,  in  more  important  lines  of  musical  production. 

There  are  several  musical  organizations  in  Hart- 
ford deserving  of  more  substantial  encouragement 
than  they  are  receiving;  some  of  the  bands  perhaps 
are  inclined  to  rely  too  much  on  reputation  earned 
in  the  past  and  with  others  to  be  satisfied  to  work 
only  enough  to  keep  along  creditably  without 
marked    advancement    in    any   definite    direction. 

The  concert  military  band  conducted  by  Charles 
P.  Hatch,  well  known  now  as  Hatch's  First  Infantry 
Band,  affords  an  illustration  of  how  much  depends 
upon  the  spirit  actuating  the  bandmaster  and  instilled 
by  him  into  his  organization,  in  the  development 
of  a  band  intended  to  be  a  permanent  and  growing 
institution  creditable  to  all  connected  with  it  and 
to  the  city  where  it  is  located  and  which  it  fre- 
quently represents  abroad  on  civic  and  military  oc- 
casions. Mr.  Hatch,  who  is  just  entering  the  prime 
of  his  musical  career,  commenced  the  building  up 
of  this  band  about  ten  years  ago  under  circum- 
stances known  in  certain  important  respects  to  be 
anything  but  favorable.  He  has  worked  with  in- 
domitable will  against  very  trying  and  peculiarly 
aggravating  obstacles  towards  his  ideal  of  leader- 
ship, of  personnel  and  of  band  accomplishment, 
both   in  military  and  general  concert  lines. 

He  is  an  untiring  worker  on  carefully  studied 
theories  and  clearly  defined  plans.  One  of  his 
great  points  is  care  in  selecting  and  assigning  his 
men.  ITe  studies  his  men  as  he  studies  his  music; 
he  searches  the  characteristics  and  adaptabilities  of 
both.  He  makes  much  of  the  personnel  of  his 
band,  lie  docs  not  assume  to  be  dictator  over  any 
man's  habits;  but  he  does  claim  the  right  and  main- 
tains it,  as  the  responsible  head  of  an  organization 
of  public  character,  to  require  that  those  who  asso- 
ciate with  him  under  his  leadership  shall  avoid 
those  things  which  injure  concerted  work  and  bring 
discredit  to  the  organization,  lie  recognizes  not 
only    the    value    of    character    and    appearance    in    a 


hand  when  in  public  in  its  home  city,  but  .'ilso  and 
especially  that  when  in  other  communities  a  prom- 
inent band  carries  with  it  an  indescribable  influence 
which  in  a  measure  represents  that  of  the  community 
from  which  it  comes,  or  helps  the  listener  and  on- 
looker til  fiirni  an  opinion  of  the  represented  com- 
munity. 

l''olliiwing  these  among  other  excellent  i)rinciples 
he  has  succeeded  after  much  painstaking  wurk  in 
establishing  a  good,  sound  basis  upon  which  to  build 
and  work.  He  now  has  a  band  which  is  a  credit  to 
the  city.  The  press  has  not  given  him  nor  has  he 
sought  from  the  press  great  notoriety,  either  for 
himself  or  for  his  band.  But  the  notoriety  is  surely 
coming  all  the  same,  and  it  will  be  creditable;  for 
y[\\  Hatch's  aims  and  work  are  creditable;  the 
members  of  his  band  fully  appreciate  this.  The 
public  is  rapidly  coming  to  realize  that  Hartford 
has  something  more  than  an  ordinary  bandmaster 
in  this  hard  working,  skillful  but  modest  leader,  who 
thinks  more  of  his  work  and  future  accomplishment 
than  of  present  glory.  Mr.  Hatch  is  a  Connecticut 
man  in  birth  and  training  and  inclination;  and  we 
venture  the  prediction  that  within  the  next  ten  years, 
if  the  same  lines  are  pursued  as  in  the  past  ten, 
Cinmecticut  will  be  accredited,  and  Hartford  within 
Connecticut,  with  the  leading  concert  military  band- 
master of  New  England. 

Hartford  bands  are  necessarih'  largely  dependent 
for  their  musicians  upon  men  having  other  local 
occupations  and  so  situated  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  music,  though 
there  is  a  fair  percentage  of  professional  talent  in 
the  membership  of  some  of  them;  a  percentage 
which  is  growing  and  will  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  liberality  of  patronage  received.  In  number 
of  instruments  our  best  local  bands  are  about  the 
same  as  the  British  army  bands,  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  pieces  ordinarily,  but  quite  different  in 
the   kinds   of  instruments   used. 

While  the  United  States  concert  military  band 
unquestionably  leads  the  world  in  popular  concert 
music,  as  for  strictly  military  music  and  drill  com- 
bined the  British  army  band  probablj-  leads  in  its 
class.  In  the  British  army  the  officially  authorized 
membership  of  a  band  is  thirty-one  for  infantry 
and  twenty-three  for  cavalrjf.  But  as  there  is  great 
rivalry  in  band  matters  among  regiments,  these 
official  numbers  are  often  exceeded  through  con- 
tributions made  by  officers.  The  British  army  bands 
are  led  by  bandmasters  specially  trained  at  govern- 
ment expense,  who  receive  stated  annual  pay.  The 
musicians  are  recruited  usually  as  boys  of  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years,  from  military  schools, 
training   ships,   etc. 

Bands  in  the  United  States  army  ordinarily  consist 
of  twenty-eight  pieces,  and  the  men  are  recruited  gen- 
erally to  serve  as  musicians  imly.  The  following 
list  of  members  comprising  Hatch's  First  Infantry 
Baud,  with  the  instruments  used,  will  furnish  a  fair 
idea  of  the  organization  of  the  modern  concert 
milit.iry  band  of  the  United  States: 

Charles  P.  Hatch,  Bandmaster  Solo  B-fiat  Cornet 
Emil  G.  Xurnberger,  Ass't  Leader  E-flat  Clarinet 
Max    Kaufman  Flute   and   Piccolo 
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Carl    1  lcriii:in    Kiihl 
Gcii.    A.    Joiifs 
1  liraiii    I  1 1  iilifUins 
IC.   A.   Sharp  / 

Fred.    BniirRuc    \ 
Rulicrt     lu'iiistnn 
Joseph    Katz 
Adolph  Ehlers 
A.    11.    Marshall 
Louis    Perlmuttfr 
Will.  Costcllo 
Fred.   Potter 
John    llidjc 
Cleveland   C.   Soper 
E.    X.   Ca>e 


S..lo   E-riat 


S.di.    ll-dal    Clarinets 


1st    I'.-llat   Clarinet 

nd    I'.-llat  Clarinets 

:ird  I'.-flat  Clarinet 

iolo    IMlat  Cornets 

1st    I'.-llat  Cornet 

rind  B-flat  Cornet 

:ird   IMlat  Cornet 

.\lto  an<l  Bassoon 

1st  E-flat  Alto 


/ 


James  G.  Urc 

Angclo   Lonzij 

John  P.  Stone 

Robert    C.    Kennedy 

J.    !•:.    Crews 

Chas.   E.  Collins 

R.  C.  Hall 

Carlo    Massarani     J 

K.  A.  Allen  | 

Harry  J.  Martel 

Henry  J.  Gidjitz 

Jos.  Ellcrn 

Herman  Brandenber.!^ 

D.  J.  Callinan,  Drum  Maj( 


2nd  E-Hat  Alto 

:ir(l    E-flat   AUf> 

Baritone 

1st  Trond)ones 

2nd  Trombone 
3rd  Trombone 

Double  B-flat  Basses 


Xylophone,  Drums  and  Tympani 

Snare  Drum 

Bass   Drum  and  Cymbals 

Cymbals  and  Sa.Nophone 


Photo   for  The    Ilarlford    Monthly,   by  Akers. 


A  Bass  from  Local  Waters. 

1  assure  you  friends  this  is  no  dream; 
But  a  true  snap-sliot  by  a  kodak  liend. 
Who  happened  around  about  the  time 
That  a  line  black  bass  had  struck  my  line. 
Such   a  fisbly  sight  you  never  saw; 
Tail   turned   up   and  snapping  jaw, 
Fins  upright  and  scales  awry, 
With   lire  and  anger  in  bis  eye. 
Until  be  was  landed  I  knew  no  rest. 
lie's  all  right  now;  he's  under  my  vest, 
h'iftcen   minutes   out   of   the   water 
He  tipped  the  beam  at  4;4- 
Contrilnitcd  by  a  I'cracioiis  Local  Fisherman. 
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CHARLES  NOEL  FLAGG. 

His    Work    as    a    Painter    and    His    Influence    as    a 
Teacher. 

Writlcn  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By  JAMES  UKITTON. 

In  considering  tlie 
work  of  a  painter  of 
nur  own  time  it  is  quite 
impossible  not  to  thinl'C 
of  the  inllucnces  out  of 
which  juch  an  :'rt  has 
grown.  The  history  of 
art  in  Hartford  is  but  a 
record  of  tlie  achievc- 
nicnt  of  various  individ- 
uaLs;  there  have  been 
no  schools,  no  banding 
together  of  men  with  a 
common  aim,  no  one 
strong  enough  to  con- 
sume personalities  and  so  perpetuate,  in  the  labors  of 
disciples,  distinctive  ideas  and  methods.  Whether  one 
regards  this  as  a  tnisfortune  or  otherwise,  it  is  certain 
that  excellent  painters  such  as  Church  and  Wright,  did 
little  to  direct  and  develop  the  talents  of  the  younger 
painters  of  their  time.  It  would  seem  as  though  each 
would  forever  assert  that  dogged  American  spirit  of 
independence  which  in  art  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
many  violent  oflfences,  especially  in  the  building  arts, 
where  disorder  like  a  prodigal  son  casts  about  ex- 
travagantly, exhibiting  the  ugly,  the  grotesque  fancy 
of  unreason,  grouping  side  by  side  a  Norman  castle, 
a  French  hotel  the  shell  of  a  Greek  temple,  without 
sense,  without  right,  all  for  want  of  discerning  power. 
What  an  utter  lack  of  harmony  and  so  unnecessary, 
for  through  it  all  stood  a  noble  idea  pointing  the  way. 


DK.    Cll.VKI.I'  S   (  .    i:i:.\(.ll   -     I  I  \i   1,11  I  i.i;. 
Portrait  by  Charles  Noel   Flagg. 

The  architectural  imagination  still  soaring  to  kimwn 
and  other  worlds  may  return  to  iind  its  prettiest 
dream  a  living  reality  and  ready  at  hand. 

From  this  unabashed  exposition  of  personal  desire, 
this  unrestrained  sensuality  of  form  in  sculpture  and 
architecture,  color  and  design  in  painting  and  sound 


in  music,  young  artists  in  the  seventies  of  the  last 
century  turned  to  Europe  for  guidance  and  inspira- 
tion, returning  after  many  years  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  an  art  authorized  by  the  best  traditions.  The 
Hudson  River  school  died  of  its  own  adopted  treat- 
ment imported  from  Dusseldorf.  the  flickering  light 
cast  by  the  genius  of  B.  West  and  England's  gentle- 
men painters  grew  dim  before  the  gleam  of  Con- 
stable,     the      Barbizcjn      landscapists,      the      master 


DR.    CH.VIiLES   C.    BE.\CH'S  SON. 
I'ortrait  by   Charles   Noel   Flagg. 

draughtsmen  of  ]''rance  and  the  returning  army  of 
artists  with  glowing  countenances  and  loyal  hearts, 
enthusiastic  and  eager;  having  seen  the  light  and 
been  steeped  in  "atmosphere"  now  could  be  found  a 
man  who,  combining  with  great  executive  talent  a  per- 
sonality of  enough  force  to  mould  and  direct  by  ex- 
ample and  by  teaching  growing  artistic  spirits,  could 
at  the  same  time  perceive  in  the  old  native  art  the 
idea  upon  which  to  build,  and  instill  into  the  public 
mind  a  reverence  for  it. 

In  Charles  Noel  Flagg  Hartford  possessed  such  a 
man.  Trained  in  Paris  under  Jacquesson  de  la  Chev- 
reuese.Mr.  F"lagg  demonstrating  an  unusual  draughts- 
manship, soon  found  gathering  about  him,  young 
men  anxious  to  learn  to  draw,  men  whose  sincerity 
was  beyond  question,  whose  zeal  never  tired.  Here 
then  was  opportunity;  master  and  pupils  worked 
always  in  co-operation  until  finally  was  established 
an  understanding,  a  disposition  to  see  the  best  in  ex- 
isting tendencies,  to  sacrific  obstinate  personal  whim 
to  general  better  sense.  Now  in  such  a  beginning 
small  rivalries  must  have  a  part,  sharpening  the  en- 
deavor and  ultimately  falling  into  proper  use.  To 
recount  in  detail,  experiences  of  devotion,  or  to  recall 
innumerable  encounters  with  the  external  enemy  of 
beauty,  is  not  at  all  our  purpose,  for  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  has  now  come  to  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  recognize  an  honest  motive  and  a  con- 
vincing intelligence,  serving  interests  commonly  held, 
if  not  commonly  understood. 

Mr.  Flagg's  master  was  a  pupil  of  Ingres.  "Pere  In- 
gres," as  Frenchmen  know  him,  was  in  turn  a  pupil  of 
David,  the  favorite  ])ainter  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and 
carried  through  his  life  the  classic  idea  of  the  domin- 
ion of  form  over  color.     From  Ingres.  Mr.  Flagg  in- 
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ht-rils  his  liive  of  line,  his  fine  constructive  sense  and 
a  fondness  for  conservative  classic  composition. 

The  ability  to  reproduce  the  flavor  of  high  seasoned 
banker  respectability  and  the  air  of  easily  acquired 
refinement,  a  keen  sensitiveness  to  vivacious,  high 
pitched  Cdlcir  an-  i|ualities  which  make  a  successful 
portrait  painter,  but  to  do  a  really  line  bit  of  draw- 
ing, as  in  the  head  of  Allston  Flagg,  or  to  search  out 
and  translate  into  paint  real  character,  as  in  the  por- 
trait  of  Mr.   Chase,  one   must  possess  more  than   is 


the  situation  when  he  told  a  woman  that  he  could  not 
"make  a  peach  of  a  potato."  Whistler  slashed  a  por- 
trait with  a  knife,  because  of  the  insistent  demands 
of  the  sitter.  These  difficulties  have  been  constantly 
increasing  until  portrait  painting  has  come  to  be  a  de- 
partment shunned  by  many  strong,  capable  artists, 
often  through  lack  of  courage,  for  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  to  turn  out  portraits  to  the  satisfaction  of 
fussy  dowagers  and  vain  gentlemen  and  to  produce 
at  the  same  time  pictures  of  :nlistii-  <1i-.linc-lion.   is  a 


GKORGE  L.   CH.\SE. 
Portrait  by  Charles  Noel  Flagg. 


generally  required  and  go  clear  beyond  tlie  demands 
of  patron  and  public. 

Portrait  painting  today  is  not  the  ideal  occupation 
that  Giotto  practiced  when  he  painted  the  lovely  por- 
trait of  Dante  in  fresco,  nor  is  it  always  the  labor  of 
love  that  Leonardo  knew  while  representing  the  in- 
spiring Beatrice  D'Este,  or  Raphael  in  seeking  the 
source  of  the  seductive  smile  of  the  Fomarina.  Alas 
for  the  painter,  professional  photography  sets  up  a 
temple  to  vanity,  establishes  a  false  standard  to  which 
each  must  bow  or  lose  his  price;  for  Humanity  must 
ever  appear  beautiful  in  paint. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  perfect  gentleman,  explained 


triumph,  a  conquest  that  requires  often  the  most  des- 
perate fighting.  Velasquez  was  equal  to  it  and 
I'rans  Hals  and  Holbein,  but  how  many  have  fallen 
and  how  many  others  have  stayed  away  and  worked 
selfishly,  in  an  ever  narrowing  field,  trusting  but  one 
judgment,  fearing  contamination. 

There  is  something  fine  in  a  man  who  makes  his 
art  immediately  valuable  to  his  community,  wiio  gives 
freely  what  may  help  another,  who  is  able  tliroUjjii 
every  circumstance  to  hold  an  ideal,  not  for  himself 
alone  but  for  all.  Mow  much  better  than  to  hie  a-.vay 
and  hold  fearfully  to  oneself  the  gift  that  is  no  more 
for  one  than  the  free  air,  the  sun.  or  discontent.     Yet 
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how  many  artists,  musicians  as  well  as  painters,  gath- 
ering through  experience,  in  study  and  in  practice, 
much  knowledge,  scornfully  smile  upon  those  who  do 


VV.   ALLSTON  FLAGG. 
Portrait  by  Charles  Noel  Flagg. 

not  know,  never  offering  to  give  what  they  have  tak- 
en. And  so  growth  is  retarded  and  what  might  be 
done  easily  by  many,  becomes  a  mighty  task  for  a 
few. 

Time  will  make  the  real  value  of  their  work  fully 
known,  for  people  must  come  to  cherish  their  own 
living  while  not  disparaging  the  illustrious  foreign 
dead.  But  not  at  present,  for  even  self-satisfied 
l5oston,  coddling  its  culture,  does  not  see  in  its  own 
museum  that  Copley  and  Sargent  are  more  interest- 
ing in  every  why  than  its  collection  of  old  Dutch  and 
Spanish  masters.  What  is  Rembrandt's  Dr.  Tulp 
compared  with  Sargent's  magnificent  live  portrait  of 
the  woman  in  white  silk  and  hasn't  Copley's  portrait 
of  tlie  stout  man  with  black  rim,med  spectacles  infi- 
nitely more  character  than  Rembrandt's  wax  image  of 
a  wizened  old  man?  But  Boston  does  so  much  for 
art,  maintaining  as  it  Jo'es  the  most  perfect  orchestra 
in  the  world,  manned  from  tympan  to  leading  violin 
by  Europeans.  Hartford  too  supports  an  orchestra; 
perhaps  its  tone  is  not  always  smooth,  its  solo 
passages  perfectly  refined  in  detail,  but  it  does  play 
with  spirit  and  with  intelligence  masterpieces  good 
to  know  for  public  and  players  and  the  work  is  done 
by  our  very  own  people. 

It  is  nice  to  hear  the  Boston  orchestra  when  it 
plays  here.lbut  all  should  hear  and  help  our  Philhar- 
monic, for  it  does  vastly  more  for  us  in  teaching  our 
players.  After  all  does  the  beauty  of  a  symphony 
lie  in  the  refinement  of  its  performance?  Is  it  not 
more  in  the  score  itself,  in  the  construction  of  its 
melodies  and  themes,  in  contour  rather  than  nuance? 
Can  even  a  barrel  organ  destroy  absolutely  the 
beauty  of  a  grand  tune? 

All  these  things  bear  directly  upon  our  develop- 
ment in  painting  and  Mr.  Camp's  work  has  found  ap- 


preciation among  artists  generally,  for  his  aim  is 
noble  and   his  achievement  consummate. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Flagg's  influence  is  felt  in  every 
artistic  movement,  for  the  principles  of  one  art  govern 
all  others;  music  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  form  and 
color  as  painting  is  and  the  greatest  force  in  teach- 
ing deals  with  principles  only. 

Mr.  Flagg's  pictures  arc  so  well  known  that  any 
description  would  be  superfluous.  The  Hartford 
public  recognizes  in  his  work  the  qualities  that  char- 
;icterize  the  best  American  artists.  The  portrait  of 
Mr.  Chase  is  considered  by  many  to  be  his  finest 
work  up  to  the  present  time,  while  the  portrait  of 
the  artist's  mother,  which  is  as  yet  unfinished  and 
which  only  a  few  persons  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  see,  has  a  charm  of  expression  extremely  rare  and 
shows  a  side  of  the  artist's  nature  not  generally  ex- 
hibited. 

Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  any  art  may 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Flagg's  work.  It  is  in  spirit  the 
reflection  of  his  own  temperament,  absolutely  free 
of  any  other  painter's  method;  and  that  spirit  is  as 
broad  and  generous  and  as  purely  American  as  it  is 
possible  to  be. 


MARK   TWAIN. 
Tortrait  by  Cliarles  Noel   Flagg. 


Though  the  sunshine   tarry. 

And  the  night  is  long, 
Some  day  brings  the  sunshine; 

Some  day  rights  the  wrong. 
Waiting,  then,  ffir  sonie  day. 

Even   dark  days   go; 
Some  bright  day  shall  find  us 

Sooner  than  we  know. 

— ILimiui   S. 


Tliuiiuis. 


Seek   not  to  pour  the   world   into  thy  little  mould — 
Each,  as  its  nature  is,  its  being  must  unfold. 
Thou  art  but  as  a  string  in  life's  vast  sounding-board, 
.\nd  other  strings  as  sweet  will  not  with  thine  accord. 

—IV.   W.   Story. 
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The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live. 

— Dr.  Johnson. 


FROM     THE     STANDPOINT     OF 
THE  ACTOR. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By    HENRY    McM.WUS. 

/«B*2'  X  the  consideration  of  thc-jitrical  values  the 
nl       general  public  gives  so  little  attention  to  tlie 

^-^  actor's  standpoint  that  this  most  important 
aspect  of  tlie  theatre  has  all  but  jiasscd  out  of  mind. 

The  critic  has  his  standpoint;  the  playgoer  has, 
perhaps,  another;  the  management,  undoubtedly,  has 
one  or  more  and  they  all  find  outlet  in  the  dramatic 
review  or  by  word  of  mouth.  But  the  actor's  stand- 
point, wliicli  in  reality  is  the  life  or  deatli  of  the 
drama,  is  more  dirficult  to  learn,  for  the  honest  work- 
man does  not  fly  to  the  papers  to  air  his  opinions 
of  how  his  work  should  be  judged;  and  few  play- 
goers have  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  actors 
that  opens  the  most  interesting  shop  talk  in  Bo- 
hemia to  their  cars. 

As  acting  is  the  art  of  depicting  the  emotions  by 
speech,  gesture,  pantomime  and  suggestion,  it  is 
of  course  a  necessity  that  the  actor  should  have  an 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  technic|ue  of  his  calling 
to  supplement  his  dramatic  instinct  in  illustrating 
the  ideas  of  the  author  in  addition  to  the  many 
other  intellectual  qualities  that  g<:i  to  make  up  an 
educated  man.  That  he  has  acquired  this  knowledge 
by  years  of  hard  work  and  painstaking  study  is  so 
self-evident  a  fact  that  even  in  tlie  theatre  it  does 
not   receive   the   respect    its    merit    deserves. 

The  actor's  first  duty  is  fidelity  to  the  ideas  of 
tlie  author;  his  second,  consistency  to  tlie  represen- 
tation of  the  part  he  assumes;  his  third,  fairness  and 
justice  to  his  fellow  players;  and  his  fourth,  respect 
for   himself,    his    art    and    his    audience. 

To  successfully  accomplish  these  four  ambitions 
is  the  aim  of  every  actor  worthy  of  a  salary,  but 
the  odds  he  is  obliged  to  struggle  against  form  so 
wonderfully  comple.xed  and  comple.xing  a  round  of 
barriers  that  they  make  the  most  powerful  hamper- 
ing element  in  the  actor's  work;  the  people  who 
erect  them  are  so  self-satisfied  with  their  own  good 
judgment  that  might  takes  the  place   of  right. 

"The  How,  the  Why  and  the  When  of  .Acting" 
are  the  all  important  divisions  of  the  art.  Jefferson 
said,  "The  child  knows  how  it  is  inborn;  the  man 
by  experience  and  study  learns  why  and  when," 
But  unfortunately  the  "when"  is  not  always  in  the 
control  of  the  actor,  for  here  the  management  steps 
in, 

I^irst  comes  the  manager  whose  mind  is  divided 
like  the  compartments  of  a  desk  with  pigeon  holes 
for  play,  production,  players,  booking,  baggage  and 
linance.  His  opinion  is  Art  and  his  word  is  Law. 
The  stage  manager,  his  first  assistant,  should  be 
and  sometimes  is  an  actor  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment;   then    all    goes    well.     But    more    often    he    is 


simply  a  small  edition  of  the  manager  acting  as  a 
sort  of  buffer  between  the  manager  on  one  side 
and  the  actor  on  the  other,  till  such  tiine  as  he  can 
acquire  enough  capital  to  branch  out  for  himself. 
The  star  furnishes  the  final  disturbing  element  and 
for  w.uit  of  direct  authority  divides  it  with  the 
author,  who  should  and  usually  does  know  more 
about  the  play  than  anyone  else,  but  who  rarely  is 
capable  of  imparting  his  knowledge  and  under  the 
present  day  systein  more  rarely  gets  the  chance. 

In   the   old   days   rehearsals   were   conducted   with 
care  and  judgment;  the  etiquette  of  the  theatre  was 


tii:ri'.i:ut  c.  p.vusons. 

cpbserved  and  inconipetency  found  no  ifoothold. 
Today  all  this  is  ch.-inged,  for  the  supremacy  of  com- 
mercialism has  achieved  as  remarkable  results  on 
the  stage  as  it  has  in  the  box  otTice,  but  in  quite  a 
different    direction. 

Incompetent  direction  causes  so  much  bad  acting 
and  so  many  dramatic  failures  that  the  public  cries 
out  from  time  to  time  that  the  stage  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  talent  or  dramatic 
instinct  today,  nor  has  there  ever  been.  It  is  simply 
that  bad  schooling  and  misdirected  teaching  has 
warped  the  talents  of  so  many  workmen  that  they 
.uul  not  their  employer  have  been  obliged  to  take 
the   blame. 

The  crying  need  of  the  stage  of  today,  from  the 
actor's  standpoint,  is  sane,  thorough  and  competent 
stage  management.  If  the  stage  director  were  always 
an  actor  of  experience  or  a  man  of  culture,  who  has 
made  the  drama  a  lifelong  study  and  who  has  the  su- 
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prcnic  gift  of  imparting  liis  knowledge,  dramatic 
failures  would  be  more  rare  and  the  actor's  fu- 
ture far  brighter.  The  business  man  of  the  theatre 
when  he  crosses  the  footlights  is  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  "bull  in  a  china  shop."  That  his  financial 
judgment  may  be  incomparable  in  his  own  field  gives 
him  no  right  to  forget  the  advice  the  artist  gave  to 
the  book-maker  and  insist  on  exercising  through 
the  power  of  ownership  a  direction  in  artistic  ni.it- 
ters  where  he  is  distinctly  out  of  place.  It  is  an  ni- 
justice  to  the  actor,  author  and  audience  that  tlie 
business  manager  should  assert  his  indisputable  au- 
thority to  interfere  in  the  interpretation  of  an  art 
based  on  the  imagination  and  the  portrayal  of  emo- 
tions. 

"Don't  do  it  that  way;  play  the  scene  more  rapidly; 
stand  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  with  your 
weight  on  your  left  leg  and  lean  forward  so  the  spot 
light  can  get  at  Miss  Newstar's  face.  Take  more 
time  to  take  off  your  gloves  and  keep  your  back  to 
the  audience  while  she  is  speaking  so  they  can  see 
her  face.  And  don't  let  your  voice  out  when  you 
answer  or  j'ou'U  pitch  the  climax  too  high  for 
her."  These  were  the  trivial  instructions  that 
the  writer  actually  heard  shouted  at  an  actor  ut 
twenty  years'  honorable  experience  after  five  weeks 
of  rehearsal  on  the  night  before  the  production,  by 
a  manager  with  three  successes  to  his  credit. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  five  weeks  of  such  flippant 
foolishness  should  have  made  the  company  flat, 
stale  and  stilted?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  unnec- 
essary interference  should  rob  the  performance  of 
all  spontaneity  and  make  the  actors  automatons? 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  play  was  a  failure? 

Of  course  the  author  and  the  actors  were  respon- 
sible for  the  lack  of  success  because  by  the  fixed 
rules  of  the  modern  theatre  the  manager,  like  the  king, 
can  do  no  wrong.  But  the  author  lost  his  royalties, 
the  actor  his  engagement,  and  both  were  damaged  in 
reputation,  simply  because  an  unusually  clever  busi- 
ness man  had  insisted  on  dictating  how  they  should 
do  the  work  it  had  taken  them  years  to  learn  and  of 
which  circumstances  had  put  him  in  control;  the  un- 
thinking public  condemned  the  innocent  and  ap- 
plauded the  guilty  for  closing  out  the  play  his  own 
direction   had   ruined. 

As  the  ship  must  have  a  competent  captain  the 
play  must  have  a  competent  stage  manager.  The 
actor,  quick  to  recognize  superior  knowledge,  will 
accept  advice  and  suggestion  from  any  source  if  it 
be  sound.  In  a  word,  the  actor's  work  needs  the 
parental  control  of  an  artist;  but  it  must  be  an  art- 
ist who  exercises  that  control,  not  the  trivial  order 
of  ;iny  man  who  does  not  kmiw.  It  is  the  lack  of 
such  advice  and  control,  backed  bj'  supreme  author- 
ity, that  hampers  and  disheartens  liim  and  often 
prevents  him  from  realizing  his  own  ideas  and  his 
author's.  But  tn  attain  this  result  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  use  his  own  intelligence,  if  he  is  expected 
to  be  true  to  his  calling  and  honest  to  his  audience. 

When  the  manager  of  today  realizes  that  the 
theatre-going  public  is  attracted  to  his  theatre  only 
liy  dramatic  results,  the  same  business  judgment 
that  has  systemized  the  "front  of  the  house,"  to 
its  present  standard  of  reliability  and  honest  deal- 
ings, should  teach  him  that  the  stage  is  for  acting 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  actor. 


HERBERT    C.    PARSONS. 

OUR  dramatic  illustration  this  montli  presents 
a  portrait  of  the  man  who  has  made  Hart- 
ford a  theatrical  city  of  importance  in  the 
past  ten  years.  Herbert  C.  Parsons  opened  the 
attractive  theatre  which  bears  his  name  on  the  first 
of  April,  1896.  and  since  that  time,  by  judicious  selec- 
tion of  attractions  and  a  liberal  policy  of  manage- 
ment, has  convinced  both  the  public  and  the  theatri- 
cal profession  that  Hartford  is  a  safe  "week  stand" 
for  high  class  productions. 

Personally  Mr.  Parsons  is  a  genial,  kind-hearted 
man  with  a  rather  reserved  manner,  cordial  in  his 
circle  of  friends,  c(.)urteous  to  all  his  patrons  and 
just  and  fair  in  all  his  business  dealings.  He  is  a 
keen  judge  of  theatrical  values  and  when  he  does 
express  an  opinion  it  is  well  worth  listening  to. 
His  inclinations  confine  him  to  the  details  of  man- 
agement and  he  makes  no  pretence  of  being  a  dra- 
matic prophet.  When  our  neighbors  in  Springfield 
and  New  Haven  were  raising  a  furious  clamor  about 
the  presentation  of  "Sapho"  last  season,  Mr.  Parsons 
quietly  cancelled  the  engagement  and  substituted 
another  play.  Financially  it  was  a  losing  proposi- 
tion but  it  demonstrated  his  sincerity  and  put  a 
stop  to  an  endless  volume  of  discussion.  As  he  says 
himself,  "I  book  the  best  attractions  I  can  get  and 
if  once  in  a  while  1  get  a  bad  one,  it  don't  play  a 
return  engagement;  for  I  want  my  patrons  to  feel 
that  1.  like  any  other  merchant,  am  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  the  goods  I   offer." 

HARTFORD   OPERA   HOUSE. 

The  Hartford  Upera  House,  in  a  new  coat  of 
paint  of  bright  and  cheerful  character,  is  starting  in 
on  a  new  policy  which  should  lead  to  its  most  suc- 
cessful season  in  many  years.  Lurid  melodrama  is 
to  be  excluded  and  burlesque  shows  are  to  find  no 
place  in  its  offerings.  The  Shubert  attractions  will 
form  the  basis  of  its  bookings  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  the  management  intends  to  conduct  the 
theatre  as  a  high  class  combination  house. 

POLI'S. 

Poll's  has  returned  to  vaudeville,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  regular  winter  patrons;  and  as  in  the 
past  the  bill  is  being  kept  up  to  its  usual  standard  of 
excellence. 


"KLFIN  NOOK."  ELIZABETH   I'.VHK. 
IMioto  for  The  Hartford  Monthly  by  De  Fafchamps. 


KNOWN  EVERYWHERE  BY  EVERYBODY 

MISS  GOODRICH 

HAIRDRESSER 

Hair  dyed  beautifully  without  injury  to  hair. 
French  Restorer  used  —  applied  by  experienced 
operator.         Manicure.  Bitten    Nails    cured. 

Superfluous  Hair  removed. 

MISS  GOODRICH 

Select  Manicure  Parlors 

420-422  Connecticut  Mutual  Building 


Hartford-Springfield 
Conservatory  of  Music 

REMOVED  TO 

98   HIGH  STREET 

Artist  instructors  from  New  York  in- 
clude Van  Yorx,  tenor  ;  Epstein,  pianist ; 
Sanders,  violinist  ;  Kefer,  cellist.  Twelve 
other  instructors.  Specialties  :  Graded 
course  for  beginners.  Teachers,  and 
Artists'  course,  A  HOME  DE- 
PARTMENT for  students  coming 
from  a  distance.  Pupils  may  register 
after  Sept.  3.  Write  for  our  new  Pros- 
pectus just  issued. 

W.  V.  ABELL,  Director. 

'Phone  1619-4. 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT 


Richard  M.  Northrop 

"The  Policy  Placer" 

HEALTH  LIABILITY 

INSURANCE 

Universalist  Building,  686  Main  Street 


CITY    OUIDE 

Police  Calls  and  Fire  Alarm 


How  to  Call  a  Policeman. 

A  key  fitting  all  police  call  boxes  will  be 
furnished  to  any  reputable  citizen,  free  of 
charge,  upon  application  at  police  headquar- 
ters. Market   Street. 

To  call  a  policeman,  and  for  this  purpose 
unly,  insert  key  in  key-hole  marked  "Citizen's 
Key,"  in  center  of  outside  door ;  push  key  in 
as  far  as  possible ;  turn  key  to  right  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  or  one-quarter  way  around ; 
let  go  of  key  and  leave  it  there.  Do  not  try 
to  open  the  door  nor  to  release  the  key ; 
the  key  once  inserted  can  only  be  released 
by  a  policeman. 

Location    of    Police    Call    Boxes. 

IJ,  cor.  Morgan  and  Front   Streets, 

13,  "  Morgan    and    Main    Streets. 

14.  "  Windsor   and    .Avon    Streets. 
1."),     "  Main    and    Pavilion    Streets. 
l(i,     "  .Tudson  and  Barbour  Streets. 
21,     "  Union    Depot. 

L*2,  "  Main    and    Ann    Streets. 

L'3,  "  .Mbany  .Avenue  and   East   Street. 

■J4,  "  Albany   .Avenue  and   Blue   Hills   Road. 

•J.5.  "  Asylum  Avenue  and  Woodland  Street. 

2G,  "  Sigourney  and   Collins   Streets. 

*J7,  "  Farmington  Avenue  and  Laurel  Street. 

31,  "  State    and    Front    Streets. 

32,  "  Front   and   Sheldon   Streets. 
:!3,  "  Commerce  and  Potter  Streets. 
.34,  "  Main    and    Arch    Streets. 

33,  "  Charter   Oak   and    Union   Streets. 

41,  "  Pearl   Street,   Hook   &    Ladder   House. 

42,  "  Park  and  Broad  Streets. 

43,  '■  Zion    Street   and    C.lendale    .Avenue. 

44,  •'  Broad   and    Howard    Streets. 

45,  "  Park  Street  and  Sisson  .Avenue. 

46,  "  Park    and    Laurel    Streets. 

.51.  "  Wethersficld  Avenue  and  Bond  Street. 

.'Hi,  "  Main   and    Congress    Streets. 

.53,  "  Washington  and   Vernon  Streets. 

,t4,  "  Lafayette  and  Russ   Streets. 

35,  "  New  Britain  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 

56,  "  Maple   Avenue   and   Webster   Street. 

57,  "  Wethersfield  .Avenue  and  South  Street. 

61,  "  Selectmen's    Office,    Pearl    Street. 

62,  "  Trumbull    St..    near    County    Building. 

63,  "  House  of  Comfort,   Bushnell    Park. 
72.  "  Farmington   .Avenue  and  Smith   Street. 

How  to   Give  a   Fire  Alarm. 
Tliere  are  136  6re  alarm  boxes,  located  con- 
veniently for  use  throughout  the  city.     A  few 
of    them    are    "keyless,"    requiring    no    key    to 
give    an    alarm.     .Any    reputable    citizen    can 


Unpacking  Trunks ! 

.\s  soon  as  you  have  unpacked  your 
trunks  and  the  maids  have  dusted  the 
rooms  and  you  have  attended  to  other 
necessary  household  duties,  ple.ise  wake 
up  your  kind  husband  to  the  promise  he 
made  that  when  you  returned  from  vaca- 
tion you  should  have  one  of 

Ludlow  Barker  &  Co.'s 
FINE  PIANOS! 

t)ur  offer  still  liolds  jjood  until  October 
1,  as  we  lueil  the  inoiiev. 

$25.00!         $25.00! 

discount  for  cash  from  our  regular  low 
prices  Every  piano  warranted  for  five 
years  to  be  as  represented. 

P.  S. — You  will  find  your  piano  sadly 
out  of  true,  being  closed  several  weeks, 
and  the   action  will   rec|uire   rejrulatinK. 

Have  our  tuners  come  at  once  and 
restore  the  Lost  Chord 

that  you  may  sing  "Home  from  the 
Mountains  and  the  S.id  Sea  Waves" 

Ludlow  Barker  &  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


"The  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Company 
of  America." 


WM.  B.  CLARK.  President 
W,  H.  KING,  Secreuo. 

AssslanI  Secirlariw, 

A.  C.  ADAMS,  HENRY  E.  REES, 

A.  N.  WILLIAMS. 


The  Boardman's  Livery  Stable,  Inc. 

First-Class    Coach    Service 

for   Funerals,  Receptions,  &c. 

Coupes  and  Broughams  for  calling,  Surreys 
for  pleasure  driving. 

356-358  Main  St.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

All  night  coach  service.  Telephone  930 

FAMILY  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 

714  ASYLUM  AVE. 

Courses  of  Study  Suited  to  Pupils. 

Fall    Term    Will    Open   September    19lh. 

MISS  JULIA  B.   BURBANK,     Principal. 


To  Reach 

The   Best  Class 

Of  Family  Trade 

In 

The  Connecticut  Valley 

Advertise  In 
The  Hartford  Monthly 
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obtain  a  key  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  of 
need,  by  applying  at  the  fire  department  head- 
quarters, 43  Pearl   Street. 

To  give  an  alarm,  open  the  door  of  the  red 
box,  pull  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  slot 
once,  and  let  t'o ;  then  close  the  door.  The 
key  will  be  released  and  returned  as  soon  as 
convenient.  Do  not  pull  the  hook  if  the  fire 
bell  or  the  small  bell  in  the  box  is  striking, 
as  that  indicates  an  alarm  has  already  been 
given.  In  using  the  keyless  box,  when  the 
door  has  been  opened,  follow  the  same  direc- 
tions as  given  for  ordinary  box.  Private  boxes 
will  only  be  pulled  for  fires  on  the  premises 
where  located.  Always  give  the  alarm  from 
the  box  nearest  to  the  fire.  Key  holders,  upon 
changing  their  locations,  will  please  notify 
the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  at 
department   headquarters. 


37. 

38, 

39, 

312, 

313, 

314, 

315, 

321, 

361, 

371, 

381, 

41, 

42, 

43. 

45, 

46. 

47. 

48, 

49. 

411, 

412. 

413. 


Asylum   St.   and   Union   PI. 

Asylum   and   Farmington  Aves.,   Junction. 

Walnut    St.,    opp.    Chestnut. 

Flower  St.,   front   Pratt  &   Whitney   Go's. 

Hook  &   Ladder  House,   Pearl  St. 

Engine    House,    No.   4,    Ann    St. 

Trumbull   and    Pearl    Sts. 

Trumbull   and    Main   Sts. 

Myrtle    and    Edwards    Sts. 

High    St.    and    Foot    Guard    I'lace. 

Ford  and  Asylum  Sts. 

Farmington    Ave.    and    Beach    St. 

Lumber   St.  [ 

Albany  Avenue  and  East  St. 

County  Jail,   Seyms   St. 

Windsor  Ave.   and   Florence  St. 

So.    N.    E.    Telephone    Bldg.    (Private). 

Asylum  and  Trumbull   Sts. 

Main   and    Pearl    Sts. 

State  and   Market   Sts. 

Engine  House,  No.  3,  Front  St. 

Grove  and  Commerce  Sts. 

Main  and  Pratt  Sts. 

Main    and    Morgan    Sts. 

Morgan   and    Front    Sts. 

Trumbull  and   Cliurch   Sts. 

Main    and    Asylum    Sts. 

Market  and  Temple  Sts. 

Kilbourn  and  Commerce  Sts. 

Main    and    Church    Sts. 

Front  and  Arch  Sts. 

Main  and   Mulberry   Sts. 

Trumbull  and  Jewell  Sts. 

Main  and  Elm  Sts. 

Capitol   Ave.   and   West   St. 

Colt's   Armory. 

Main    and    Buckingham    Sts. 

Engine   House,   No.   6.   Huyshope  Ave. 

Charter    Oak    Ave.    and    Governor    St. 

Capewell   Horse   Nail   Co.    (Private). 

Sheldon    and   Taylor   Sts. 

Old   Screw   Shop,   Sheldon   St. 

Grove  and   Prospect  Sts. 

Capitol    Ave.    and   Trinity    St. 

Edward   Balf   Co.,   Sheldon   St.    (Private). 

Charter  Oak  Place. 

Capitol   Ave.,  front  of  Pope's, 

Park   and    Washington   Sts. 

Russ  and   Oak  Sts. 

New   Britain   .\ve.   and  Summit  St. 

Zion   St.,   opp.    Vernon. 

Park  and   Broad   Sts. 

Broad   and   Vernon    Sts. 

Trinity    College. 

Hartford    Machine    Screw    Co.    (Private.) 

Russ  and   Lawrence  Sts. 

Putnam   St..  opp.   Orphan  Asylum. 


^Kers 


Portraiture 

of  tl)elfi9l)e5t     j 
Quality 


Studio 

902    5llaln    Street 
TfartforJ.     Connecticut 


F-  ormerly  the  DeL.amal<?r  Studio 
All    the    DeLamater    Negatives   preserved 


Wm,     D.      JOHNSON.j 
ARCHITECT 


26  STATE   STREET 


TELEPHOfSllI 


City   Mission  Building 
Northwest  School 
Tucker  &  Goodwin  Warehouse 
Fourth  Cone'l  Church  Organ 


A.    M.    STOR.1E 

Hair    Dressing    Parloj 

MARCEL  WAVING,  MANICURING 


Room    \T ,    Stearns    Building 


If  you  are  interested  in  a  unique 

HISTORY   OF 
FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

the  prettiest  village  in  New  England, 
illustrated  with  over  600  half-tone  re- 
productions of  homes,  of  people,  of  local 
antiquities,  etc.,  send  $3.50  for  a  num- 
bered copy  of  a  strictly  limited  edition  to 

A.  L.  BRANDEGEE, 
Farmington,  Conn. 
Descriptive  circular  for  the  asking. 


OUR   MOTTO 

"Best   Quality,  Reasonable  Prices, 

Prompt  Delivery." 


NEWTON  &  BURNET 

Dealers  in  Meat,  Poultry,  Fish  and 
Vegetables, 

319  ASYLUM   STREET 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Save  25  to  50 
per  cent,  by  buying 
our  Rebuilt  Type- 
writers from  $  1 0.00 


up. 

We  rent,  sell  and  repair  all  makes. 

Hartford  Typewriter  Exchange, 

26  State  Street,  Room  16. 

Telephone  Connection. 

H.  S.  KING.  Manager. 


HAWLEY    BRO'S, 

Contraclors  for 

Painting,    Decorating    and 
Wood  Work. 

Finest  class  of  work  and  satisfaction  assured 

FARMINGTON.  CONN. 

Teleplioiies  3;i-+  and  2.^-5. 

ll.\NTI'OKU  OFKICK,  902   Main  St.,  Sage- 
Allen  Bldg..  Telephone  119-1'J. 
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421,  Buckingtiam  and  Cedar  Sts. 

423,  Washington   and  Jefferson   Sts. 

424.  Hroad  and   Madison   Sts. 
4.ol,  Fairfield    Ave.   and   White   St. 
452,   New   Britain  Ave.   and  White  St. 
461,   Hamilton   and   Wellington    Sts. 

471,   Engine    House,    No.    8,    Park   and    Affleck 
Sts. 

5.  Engine  House,  No.  1,  Main  St. 

51.  Maple   Ave.  and   Congress  St. 

52.  Wethersfield  Ave.,  opp.   Car  Barns. 

53.  Retreat  .•\ve.  and  Washington  St. 
.54,  Wethersfield    .Ave.    and    Alden    St. 

56,  New   Britain   .■\ve.   and   Washington   St. 

57,  Retreat  for  Insane  (Private). 

512,  Franklin   Ave.    and   Shultas   Place. 

513,  Franklin  Ave.  and   Morris   St. 

514,  Hartford    Hospital    (Private). 

521.  Wethersfield   Ave.    and    Preston   St. 

522,  Wethersfield    Ave.,   opp.    Capitol    Park. 

523,  Engine    House,    No.    10,    Bond   St. 

524.  Franklin    Ave.    and    Brown    St. 
.531,   New   Britain   Ave.   and   Broad   St. 
532,  Julius    and    Crown    Sts. 

.561,  Maple  Ave.  and  Bond  St. 

6,  Asylum    Ave.,   opp.    Sumner   St. 

61,  Farmington   Ave,  and  Smith  St. 

62,  Engine  House,  No.  5,  Sigourney  St. 

63,  Farmington   Ave.   and   Gillett   St. 
(54,   Engine  House,   No.   11,   Sisson   Ave. 
65,  Capitol  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 

67,  Capitol   Ave.   and   Sigourney   St. 

611,  North   Beacon  and  Cone  Sts. 

612,  Farmington   Ave.   and    Oxford    St. 

613,  Kenyon  St. 

614,  Warrenton  Ave.  and  Beacon  St. 

621,  Cathedral,    Farmington    Ave.    (Private). 

622,  Woodland  St.,  opp.  Niles. 

623,  Farmington  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 
6.31.    Farmington    and    Sisson    Aves. 
632,    Forest   and    Hawthorn   Sts. 

641,  Smith   and    Davenport   Sts. 

642,  Park  and   Heath   Sts. 

643,  Bartholomew   Ave. 

644,  New   Park  Ave.  and  Kibbe  St. 

645,  New   Park  Ave.   and  Merrill   St. 

651.   Underwood    Typewriter    Co.,    ,581    Capitol 

.\ve.    (Private). 
6.52,   Electric    Vehicle    Co.,     Park    and    Laurel 

Sts.    (Private). 
653,   Laurel  and  Willow   Sts. 

7.   .Mbany  Ave.  and  Williams  St. 

71.  Woodland  and  Collins  Sts. 

72.  .Mms   House   (Private). 

73.  Garden   and   Collins   Sts. 

74.  Albany  and  Blue  Hills  .\ves. 

75.  Vine    St.,   west   side,    front   T.   J.    Blake's. 

76.  Albany    Ave.,   west   of    Lenox   Place. 
7li.   .\sylum  Ave.  and  Gillette  St. 

712.  Collins   and    Sigourney    Sts. 

713.  Ashley  and  Huntington  Sts. 

714.  Sargeant  and  May  Sts. 

715.  Sargeant   and  Woodland  Sts. 
721.  Vine  and   Capen   Sts. 

731.  Sargeant   and    Garden   Sts. 

732.  Garden   and   Myrtle   Sts. 

741.  Blue  Hills  Ave. 

742.  Blue  Hills  Ave.  and  Holcomb  St. 
751.   .Mbany  ."Vve.  and   Burton  St. 

.S.  Windsor  Ave.  and  Mather  St. 
81.   Windsor   Ave.   and   Capen   St. 
S2.    Clark   and   Westland   .Sts. 
,S.3.   Windsor  .Ave.  and  Frankfort  St. 

84.  Capen  and  Garden  Sts. 

85,  Capen   and    Barbour   Sts. 

812.  Mahl    .Ave.,  opp.    .Arsenal. 

813,  Suflicid    and    Bellevue    Sts. 
821.  Charlotte  and   Barbour   Sts. 

831,  Opposite    Engine   House.    No.   7.    Wmdsor 
Ave. 
;).   Main   and    High   Sts. 
01,   Engine    House.    No.    2,    Pleasant    St. 
92.  Windsor  and   Pleasant  Sts. 
03,  Foot  Windsor  St.,  Smith,  Northam  &  Co. 

Fire   Bell   Signals. 

Two  single  strokes  is  the  recall  or  signal 
that  the  fire  is  out. 

Ten  strokes  is  the  general  alarm,  calling 
out  all  reserve  companies. 

Two  rounds  of  twelve  strokes  each  is  the 
military    call. 

The  fire  bell  gives  one  stroke  for  12  o'clock, 
noon  daily,  except  Sunday;  and  one  stroke 
for  9  o'clock   p.    m. 


exhibition 

An  exhibition  of  valuable  paintings  of 
unusual  interest  will  be  given  in  Hartford 
the  latter  part  of  September,  under  the 
management  of  F.  U.  Wells  of  The 
Wells  Art  Company.  The  exhibit  will 
consist  of  the  paintings  of  Maria  Brooks, 
the  widely  known  artist  and  successful 
art  teacher  of  New  York.  The  place 
and  exact  time  of  opening  the  exhibition 
have  not  yet  been  determined  but  will 
be  announced  at  an  early  day. 

Maria  Brooks  is  recognized  as  holding 
a  leading  position  among  living  women 
artists  and  by  many  is  regarded  as  the 
most  skillful  artist  and  teacher  of  art.  of 
her  sex,  in  this  country;  certainly  there  is 
none  a  greater  favorite  with  patrons  and 
pupils.  Her  pleasing  and  mspiring  per- 
sonality has  had  much  to  do  with  this 
acknov^ledged  popularity,  while  her  happy 
and  original  choosing  of  subjects,  her 
charming  modeling  of  them,  her  artistic 
technique  and  her  wonderful  colorings, 
tenderly  soft  and  yet  bright  in  tone,  have 
established  the  value  of  her  picturesand  her 
high  rank  professionally.  She  is  decided- 
ly of  the  English  school  of  manners  re- 
lieved by  delightful  American  social  ex- 
periences, and  her  New  York  patrons  are 
of  a  discerning  class  from  prominent  social 
circles.  Her  paintings  have  won  many 
honors  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  These  professioncJ  and  social 
successes  have  made  her  artistic  career 
always  bright  and  promising.  Of  late, 
owing  to  the  sad  misfortune  of  a  broken 
wrist,  she  has  been  compelled  to  work 
with  her  untrained  left  hand,  but  is  sur- 
prising her  friends  by  the  wonderful  work 
accomplished  under  this  great  disadvantage. 
The  following  is  the  collection  listed 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale,  it  includes 
some  of  her  most  valuable  and  noted 
paintings : 

Down  Piccadilly.  Very  Sweel,  Shall  I  or  Shall 
I  Not,  The  New  String,  Juanila.  Foi  ^'ou.  The 
Norwegian  Haymaker,  Isabelle.  Gathering  Roses, 
Village  o(  Beaupott,  The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix.  Jusl 
Thinking,  Study,  Two  Prelly  Ones,  Aspiration. 
Nice  and  Cool,  Shucking  Com,  Shelling  Com. 
Forget  Me  Not,  Candies,  I  Can  Say  ll,  TTie 
Picture  Books,  Going  to  the  Parish  Flower  Show, 
Alter  a  Good  Set,  The  Toy  Seller,  Forty  Winks, 
Mental  Conflict,  Early  Summer,  Rosebuds,  Off  lo 
the  Dance,  Entouree  De  Rose,  A  Sketch,  The 
Wayfarers,  The  Shell. 
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Security    Company 

56  Pearl  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
CAPITAL,  $200,000  SURPLUS,  $100,000 
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SECURITY     COMPANY 

acts  as  Agent  for  the  collection  of  Income  of  all  kinds,  such  as  Rents,  Divi- 
dends, Interest,  etc.,  and  makes  prompt  remittance  at  stated  periods. 

It  takes  complete  charge  of  Estates,  real  and  personal,  having  exceptional 
opportunities  for  making  safe  and  favorable  investments. 

Having  a  volume  of  this  business,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  forms, 
methods  and  requirements  of  Courts,  the  Security  Company  can  administer 
an  estate  more  efficiently  and  economically  than  an  individual,  whose  lack  of 
experience  may  necessitate  legal  advice  at  the  expense  of  the  estate.  The 
perpetual  life  of  the  Company,  the  accessibility  of  its  records,  and  its  respon- 
sibility are  also  matters  of  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  Company  is  desirous  of  making  its  charges  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory to  its  clients. 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

executes  the  provisions  of  a  Will  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of 
the  Testator. 

When  named  as  Executor  it  renders  without  charge  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  Preparation  of  Wills. 

It  receives  Wills  for  Safe  Keeping  and  issues  a  receipt  therefor,  making 
No  Charge  for  such  service.  Wills  so  deposited  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time. 

SECURITY     COMPANY 

does  a  general  banking  business  antl  solicits  accounts  of  Banks,  Corporations, 
Firms  and  Individuals. 

Issues  Letters  of  Credit,  Travelers'  Checks  and  Foreign  Exchange. 

Treats  its  customers  with  consideration  and  courtesy  and  is  seeking 
opportunities  to  extend  its  usefulness. 

Our  booklet  "Practical  Information"  sent  on  request. 


OFFICERS: 
ATWOOD  COLLINS,  President,        CHAS.  EDW.  PRIOR,  Vice-Pres't  and  Treas., 
FRANCIS  PARSONS,  Secretary.         CHAS.  EDW.  PRIOR,  JR.,  Asst.  Treas. 


HAPPINESS 

is  a  matter  of  habit,  and  you 
better  gather  it  fresh  every  day 
or  you  wilt  never  get  it  at  alt. 


Life  insurance  is  one  of  the  best  efforts  of 
civilization  to  maintain  itself. 

It  is  one  of  the  certain  comforts  of  distress. 

It  is  a  fixed  prop  of  self-dependence. 

A  sure  caretaker  of  old  age. 

A  creator  of  instant  credit  and  confidence. 

A  Consummation  of  self-sacrifice. 

And  the  only  invented  solution  of  doubt, 
fear  and  misfortunes  incident  to  the  dubious 
course  of  all  human  existence  and  all  forms  of 
work. 

Mutual  Benefit  policies  contain  Special 
and  Peculiar  advantages  not  combined  in  the 
policies  of  any  other  company. 


AR.THUR    J.    BIRDSEYE 

state   A^ent 

First  National  BauR  Boilding 

HARTFORD.    CONN. 

Arthur  W.  R-ooa  FredK  W.  Gra»t 


Aetna  National  Bank 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Building 

Established,  1857 

Resources  over  Four  Million  Dollars 
Earned  Surplus  over  $700,000 

Average  Deposits  $3,000,000 

We  have  ample  facilities  for 
transacting  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  invite  your  account 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  LONDON  CHEQUES 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 


Vol  1.    No.  V. 


OCTOBER,  1906. 


Price  10  Cents. 
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SOME    SPECIAL    FEATURES 
of  the 
October  Number. 

SOCIAL.  LITERARY.  AGRICULTURAL. 

ILLUSTR.\TIONS    (DR.-VWINGS)   BY  J.\MES  BRITTON. 
Frontispiece — Tdil's  Twilight  Solace. 

I'lintn  by   W.\L'n<:R  O.    I'.ITKI.. 

Social  Life  in  Hartford — Its  Cliaracti-ri.slirs  Brightly  Prcsc-iitcil. 

i;.v  CAROLINK  K.  cr..\UK. 

Historic  Roanoke  Island — iiitcrestin.ij;  Commemorative  Work  By  the  "D.  A.  R."     Illustrated. 

My  .\.  DENISON  1).\UT. 

"God's  Acre"  Beautiful — Nature  and  Art  in  Cedar  Hill;  The  Celtic  Cross.     Illustrated. 

Jiy   VVILI.l.VM  J.   B.AI.FK. 

For  The  Higher  Plane  of  Living— Scope  and  Work  of  the  "W.  C.  T.  U."  .Mily  and  Clearly  Stated. 

Illustrated. 

IJy  C.SROLI.VIC   r..   liflCLL. 

Leonita — .\  Story  of  Love  and  Indian  W'arfare  in  The   Big   Horn   .Mnuntain-..      Illustrated. 

By  F.11WD  .\S.\in':i,  WUICIIT. 

An  Artist's  Experiences  With  A  Theatrical  Troupe — Illustrated. 

By  S.   D.   LIXIJ.S.W. 

The  Broken  Chrysalis. 

Use  of  Pictures  in  a  Modern  Library — A  New  and  Valuable  Feature  of  Hartford  Libr.ary  Work. 

Illustrated. 
By  C.\ROI.I.\l':  .\l.  III-.WIXS. 

Orchestral  Tendencies — The    Hartford   rhilharuKiiiic.      Illustrated. 

By  .[.\MI-:S   BklTTOX. 

What  The  Audience  Owes  To  The  Actor— Some  Neglected  Duties  Cleverly  Put. 

By   IIKNKY  McM.XXCS. 

Fraternities,  Clubs,  Associations — Rednianship  in  Hartford. 

By  W.M.TER  .\.  .\Lr.EX. 

Recompense  for  Farm  Improvements— To  Help  and  ICncourage  Farmers  to  Jniprovc  Mortgaged  I'arnis. 

By   EDWI)  .\.S.\IIEL  WKIGHT. 

The  Art  Colony  at  Lyme— Pleasant  Simimerings  of  Local  and  New  York  .Artists.     Illustrated. 

By  LILLI.AN  B.WNES  GRIFFIN. 

Fruit  Culture  in  New  England— "Renewal,"  Poem  by  Caroline  F..  Clark— "Sunset  at  Buzzard's  Bay." 
Poem  by  E.  L.  Phelps— "Dayspring."  Poem  by  Ethel  L.  Dickinson— Policeman  Tinker— Selected  Miscel- 
lany, etc.,  etc. 

Press   of   C.   -M.    Gaines. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  HARTFORD. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Montiity 
By    CAROLINE    E.    CLARK. 

-^»jj«»»' N'ERY  life,  every  persunality,  im  in;ittor 
If^  how  beautiful  or  ugly  physically  or  men- 
'^'^  tally  it  may  have  been,  is  a  wonderful  and 
creative  individual;  for,  has  it  not  had  its  influence, 
for  good  or  bad,  in  some  small  circle  among  some 
Mirt  of  Contemporaries? 

And  yet  every  human  being  lives  apart,  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  but  imagination,  which  is  the  keynote  of 
life  and  without  which  wc  would  sing  sadly  out  of 
tune,  tells  us  to  oiien  nur  doors  and  enter  other 
people's  doors,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and 
broadening  our  individual  worlds,  although  we  can 
never  hope  to  do  more  than  mingle  'a'itli.  rather  than 
penetrate  into  the  worlds  about  us.  This  is  the  true 
meaning  and  benefit  of  so-called  "society.  " 

In  society  it  is  necessary  to  laugh;  laughter  is 
healthy  and  where  there  is  much  good  society  a  com- 
munity becomes  healthier  in  every  respect,  spiritual- 
\y.  ninrally  and  physically,  .\side  from  this  there  is 
in  this  intercourse  an  intellectual  stimulation  and 
benefit  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life  and  ad- 
vancement of  every  group  of  people  in  every  com- 
munity. 

In  the  larger  cities  much  of  this  benefit  is  lost  be- 
cause duty  instead  of  pleasure  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
its  social  intercourse.  Money,  not  thou,ght,  is  put  in- 
to its  functions  and  the  result  is  a  conventional,  over- 
worked tittle-tattle  that  is  anything  liut  a  benefit  to 
those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  move  within  its 
circles.  Far  better  to  become  a  recluse  and  done 
with  it!  In  the  smaller  cities,  especially  in  our  own 
city,  society  is  benefited  rather  than  wearied  by  its 
hospitality.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  informal 
freedom  and  intellectual  equality  tliat  refreshes  rath- 
er than  wearies — even  the  hostess  herself! 


Hartford  has  beeji  called  a  rich  city,  it  certainly 
has  the  appearance  of  riches,  and  is  so,  in  modera- 
tion. There  are  few  Z'cry  ricli  people.  It  is  instead  a 
city  of  pretty  homes,  all  well  cared  for;  a  city  of  do- 
mestic contentment;  prosperous,  healthy  minded, 
sensdjile,  and  in  consetiucnce,  very  well  satisfied  with 
itself. 

There  is  S(jmething  restful  and  dignified  in  the 
New  England  business  man,  who  pursues  his  way 
from  home  to  office  in  a  regular  routine,  that  no 
amount  of  outside  battle  and  strife  can  rufile  or  dis- 
turb. He  is  reserved,  he  is  successful  and  a  little 
self-centered,  but  he  is  the  substantial  foundation  on 
which  the  best  society  of  Xew  l-lngland  exists.  He 
is  refined,  as  were  his  Puritanical  ancestors;  lie 
moves  in  refined  circles;  lie  makes  of  his  city  a  re- 
fined city.  Even  the  artistic  members  of  his-  circle 
share  his  business  ability,  which  makes  him  under- 
stood in  the  higher  and  more  superficial  moments  of 
his  career — when  he  stands  in  a  noisy,  crowded,  soft- 
ly lighted  and  sweetly  scented  room,  silently  eating 
an  ice  and  fearful  of  spoiling  his  supper!  .\bove  all 
things  the  New  England  man  is  essentially  practicaH 
The  pessimists  tell  us  with  much  glee  that  society 
is  in  reality  based  on  a  hypocritical  show  and  hum- 
bug. When  we  stop  and  realize  that  love,  hope,  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  are  the  foundations  on  which  all 
society  breathes  purely — else  it  would  strangle  in  the 
vile  air  of  its  own  hypocrisy — we  pity  the  pessimist 
and  wish  that  he  could  move  in  our  social  world  for 
a  little  while.  Our  egotism  is  natural,  for  it  is  as 
well  founded  as  our  society. 

Our  business,  artistic,  literary,  social,  religious  aiul 
charitable  circles  move  together  in  a  happy  blending 
of  parts  that  makes  of  the  whole  a  joyous  harmony 
well  suited  to  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  our  city  life. 
For  this  reason  we  are  slow  to  adopt  anything 
"new;  "  tlie  outsider,  while  welcome,  is  <iuestioncd  be- 
fore he  is  admitted.  No  amount  of  lavish  expendi- 
ture from  a  fat  pocketbook  will  ever  enable  the  new- 
ly-rich man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Hartford  st>cial 
life!  Not  that  we  are  "snobs";  nor  do  we  cling  en- 
tirely to  "family  and  furniture"  for  the  basis  of  our 
reserve,  as  Professor  Hopkins  declares  in  his  much 
discussed  novel  "The  Mayor  of  \\arwick".  or.  to 
speak  plainl)',  "of  Hartford"! 

We  are  merely  contented  in  our  simplicity  .ind 
prosperit}'  and,  if  undisturbed,  very  democratic. 
Our  education  has  been  in  the  public  schools;  an  ex- 
cellent system  of  schools,  thai  the  most  aristocratic 
fathers  and  mothers  respect  and  how  to.  or  to  state 
merely  facts,  send  their  children  to  learn  from. 

We  grow  up  independent.  The  younger  so-called 
"set"    manage    their    social    functions    and    "affairs" 
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mucli  by  themselves.  The  aim  of  mir  society  is 
"pleasure"  for  cverynne  invited;  and  tlie  work  it  in- 
volves to  thus  open  our  doors  in  hospitality  seldom 
becomes  merely  a  "duty."  We  enjoy  our  world;  our 
aims  are  all  good;  we  are  not  without  brains;  we  are 
surrounded  by  home-makers;  we  live  in  a  city  of 
much  natural  beauty,  which  \vt  have  cultivated  and 
enlarged;  our  instincts  arc  refined,  our  tastes  are  ar- 
tistic and  our  religion  is  common  sense. 

Our  society  is  simple  but  effective:  it  has  the  riglit 
spirit  and  where  there  is  the  right  spirit  there  is  sure 
to  be  prosperity. 


If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as  he 
advances  through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left 
alone.  A  man,  sir,  should  keep  his  friendship  in 
constant  repair. 

— Sditil  Joliiisoii. 


Is  there  record  kept  anywhere  of  fancies  con- 
ceived, beautiful,  unborn?  Some  day  they  will 
assume  form  in  some  yet  undeveloped  light.  If  our 
bad,  unspoken  thoughts  are  registered  against  us 
and  are  written  in  the  awful  account,  will  not  the 
good  thoughts  unspoken,  the  love  and  tenderness, 
tlie  pity,  beauty,  charity,  which  pass  through  the 
breast  and  cause  the  heart  to  throb  with  silent  good, 
find  a  remembrance,  ton?  — Selected. 


The  Golden  Chain. 

Though   I  have  heard  much  noble  speech  of  man. 
Strengthening  tlie  bands  of  human  brotherhood. 

Fostering   our   faith   in    Heaven's   great   clemency; 
Yet,  once,  that  kinship   gained  a  wider  span, 

.\  moment  then  I  saw  the  Eternal  Good. 

And  hope  leapt  up  and  touched  on  certainty. 

But   'twas   no   bard   that   sang   me   burning   words, 

No  seer's  prophetic  voice  that   fired   my  soul. 
Nor  lyric   rapture   of  love-wakened   birds. 

Descant  of  great-voiced  waves,  nor  thunder-roll — 
But  from  one  small,  despised,  unlovely  throat, 

Low  in  the  grass  about  my  straying  feet. 
Rose  to  my  ears,  and  to  my  heart,  the  note 

Tiiat  woke  my  whole  world  to  new  spirit-liglit. 

1   had  gone   forth   the   early   day  to  greet. 
And  where  the  meadows  to  the  pool  sloped  down. 

Fresh   wakened   from    his    winter   sleep,    and    bright, 
In  his   new  livery  of  gold   and  brown. 

There  leapt  a  frog,  whom  the  great  life  force  drew 
To   seek  the   waterside   and   find   his    mate. 

.\nd  we   two   met   and   crossed   our   destinies — 

For,  on  the  instant,  crouched  he   in  the   dew. 
Fearing  this  overlord  of  his  small  fate. 

And  I  made  pause  and  lightly  pressed  upon 
His  form,  with  idle  foot.     Then,  suddenly. 

Sinking  his  head  between  his  outstretched  hands — 
As  one  might  bend  before  a  headsman's  blade — 

He  cried  aloud;   God.  how  he  cried  to  me! 

The  morning  silence  of  those  mcadowlands 

Thrilled  to  the  harsli,  high  pitched,  imploring  cry. 
Tlmt   shocked   me  witli   its  half  humanity; 


It  caught  nic  by  the  heart,  its  poor  fear  made 
-V   love,    I    might   have    scorned   an   hour   before, 

Leap  in  my  breast:  "Ah,  little  brother  mine, 
I  harm  thee? — No;  go  thou  thy  life-drawn  way." 

And  tlien   the   Universal   Love  upbore 

My  soul — I  saw  the  golden  chain  outshine 
That  links  all  life;  and  in  the  new  made  day 

Aly  faith   flamed  up  anew.     For  that  small   fate 
1   saw  then  as  my  own;  in  that  poor  cry 

I  heard  my  prayers  to  God;  and  while  I  live. 
Remembering  how  my  soul  rocked  yearningly. 

I  know  the  only  answer  God  can  give. 

— H.   Lulhani.  in   TJic  London   Outlook. 


NATURE  VS.  CARICATURE. 


Pictures  in  Sunday  School  Work. 

^^"Tjl  N  advocating  the  use  of  more  truthful  and  at- 
nl       tractive   illustrations   for   Sundaj'   School   in- 

^^  struction  books,  we  published  in  the  July 
number  of  this  magazine  two  pictures  taken  fmm 
the  current  number  of  "The  Bible  Study  Union  Les- 
sons" for  boys  and  girls.  The  first  picture  was  in- 
tended to  represent  Paul  and  Silas  in  prison  in  Phil- 
ippi;  the  second  to  represent  them  as  leaving  Thessa- 
lonica  probably  only  a  few  days  later.  The  pictures 
as  used  by  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  one-fourth  re- 
duction by  the  camera,  were  exact  photographic  re- 
productions of  the  illustrations  and  their  titles  as 
they  appeared  in  the  lesson  book. 

The  pictures  as  they  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  comment  made  upon  them 
by  us,  were  reprinted  in  The  Examiner,  the  leading 
New  York  Baptist  weekly,  under  the  very  appropri- 
ate heading  "Caricatures  of  Bible  Characters";  and  in 
this  and  other  ways  have  been  given  wide  circulation. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  previous  article  that  the 
illustrations  commonl)-  found  in  Sunday  School  in- 
struction books  be  contrasted  with  those  which  the 
children  find  at  home,  in  schools,  in  public  libraries 
and  on  every  hand,  in  the  modern  beautifully  illus- 
trated books  of  nature  study  and  story.  To  make 
such  a  contrast,  to  a  very  modest  degree  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  limitations  of  this  article,  we  again  pub- 
lish the  Paul  and  Silas  pictures  and  with  them  a  new 
illustration  reproduced  from  the  same  lesson  book. 
In  contrast  with  such  absurd  and  untruthful  outline 
cuts,  some  pictures  from  nature  are  given.  They  are 
simple  nature  studies,  but  in  their  presentation  thej- 
represent  the  highest  in  printing  and  photo-engrav- 
in,g  art:  they  are  absolutely  truthful,  and  pictures 
of  this  kind  in  the  IkhkIs  of  an  intelligent  teacher  can 
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lie    used    in    beautilully    suggestive    and    impressive 
ways. 

Tliesc  two  outline  cuts  stand  now,  as  they  have  be- 
fore, self  convicted.  In  one  Silas  is  represented  as  a 
rough-bearded   man   of   sixty   or  more  years;   in   the 


Paur  and  Silas 

Paul  .in<l  Silas  Leaving  Thessalonica. 

other,  appearing  in  the  same  book  and  in  the  lesson 
immediately  following,  he  is  represented  as  a  fright- 
ened beardless  youth  of  perhaps  sixteen.  These  cuts 
might  be  used  to  advantage  by  the  "The  Philippi 
Safety  Razor  Company"  or  the  'T^ightning  Hair 
Eradicator  Trust,"  of  Thessalonica.  They  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  as  used  appropriately  or  with  due 
resjiect  to  the  discernment  of  childhood,  in  a  book  in- 
tended to  inculcate  the  importance  of  truthfulness 
.•iniong  other  good  things. 

We  now  present  a  reproduction,  e.xact  both  in  pic- 
ture and  title,  of  another  illustration  from  this  same 
lesson  series.      It   is   taken   from   the  current  number, 
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Angry  Jews  Throwing  off  their  Garments. 

in  use  by  many  Sunday  Schools  during  the  month  of 
September.  It  was  used  to  illustrate  the  account  of 
Paul  being  mobbed  in  Jerusalem  and  the  heroic  deliv- 
ery of  his  famous  speech  before  his  persecutors, 
when  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  cast  oflf  their  outer 
garments  in  anger.  No  attempt  is  made  in  the  les- 
son to  illustrate  Paul's  dignity,  his  sublime  bravery 
or  his  manly,  straightforward  and  interesting  story. 

This  is  reproduced  here,  with  apologies  to  Poli  and 
Keith,  as  showing  how  this  sort  of  illustration,  if 
some  little  touch  of  art  could  be  given  to  it  and  if  it 
could  be  considerably  modified  in  its  caricature  of 
sensationalism,  might  be  used  in  advertising  rapid 
costume  changing  and  sleight-of-hand  "stunts"  in 
vaudeville;  to  better  advantage  and  more  creditably 
th.'in  in  biblical  study. 

The  little  picture  of  the  fountain  heading  this  ar- 
ticle may  suggest  various  and  beautiful  thoughts  of 
divine  power  and  bounty.     The  miniature  photograph 


in  this  column,  of  a  scene  familiar  to  many  of  our 
readers,  contains  several  pretty  suggestions,  in  foli- 
age arch  and  keystone,  for  the  entertaining  instruc- 
tion of  children.  The  picture  below,  in  which  a 
tamed  wolf  is  resting  harmlessly  and  pleasantly  in 
the  arms  of  his  master  and  friend,  could  be  used  as  ;i 
striking  and  impressive  lesson  on  the  power  of 
patience  and  kindness  in  winning  over  wild  natures  in 
man  as  well  as  in  beast. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  average  Sunday  School  in- 
struction books  is  being  manifested  ijuitc  generally 
and  justly.  In  some  cases  they  are  being  entirely 
discarded  by  experienced  teachers.  There  is  a  good 
opportunity  in  this  line  for  some  enterprising  pub- 
lisher, vvlio  would  arrange  with  some  of  the  modern 


experts  in  Sunday  ScIuujI  work,  some  authorities  in 
nature  study  and  skilled  artists  and  photographers  to 
produce  attractive  instruction  books  of  real  interest 
and  merit,  both  in  text  and  illustrations. 

The  pictures  from  nature  given  here  are  but  simple 
suggestions  of  what  might  be  done  on  a  much  more 
important  scale,  even  with  the  camera  alone.  We 
venture  to  say,  however,  that,  as  simple  as  they  are. 
the  cliildren  into  whose  hands  they  might  be  placed 
w(juld  not  quickly  throw  away  the  books  containing 


them;  nor  entertain  their  parents  with  their  usual 
Saturday  night  or  Sunday  morning  hunt  for  their 
"lesson  papers."  Pictures  of  this  class  could  be  ob- 
tained which  would  prove  valuable  helps  to  the  in- 
telligent teacher,  who  "Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books 
in  the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones  and  good 
in  everything." 
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HISTORIC  ROANOKE  ISLAND. 


The     First     Anglo-Saxon     Colonists — Birthplace     of 

Virginia    Dare,    the    First    Child    of    English 

Parents   Born   in  the   New  World — 

Interesting  Commemorative 

Work  by  The  "D.  A.  R." 

in  The  South. 

OX  the  Suutli  Athintic  Coast  there  are  many 
places  of  historic  interest  less  known  than 
some  of  minor  consequence  in  New  England. 
Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina,  is  a  place  of 
especial  interest,  as  it  was  here  that  the  first  Anglo- 
Saxon  colony  was  established.  The  experiment 
proved  a  failure,  as  did  the  second  colony,  except  that 
it  introduced  potatoes  and  tobacco  to  the  people  of 
I'Airope. 

Two  \  ery  interesting  relics  of  the  colony  survive. 
One  is  the  star-shaped  outline  of  a  fort,  wliich  the 
colonists  called  "The  new  fort  in  Virginia."  The 
other  is  an  immense  scuppernong  grape  vine,  which, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  island,  was  planted 
by  these  early  colonists  in  1.585-7. 

Upon  "Fort  Raleigh,"  as  it  is  now  called  the  flag 
of  old  England  was  first  unfurled  to  the  breezes  of 
the  New  World.  An  association  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, with  members  in  almost  every  state  in  the 
Union,  ha\e  purchased  twelve  acres  immediately 
surrounding  the  fort  and  enclosed  it  with  a  sub- 
stantial fence;  they  have  also  erected  a  handsome 
and  costly  granite  monument  within  the  enclosure 
bearing  the  following  inscriptinn : 

"On  this  site  in  July-August,  lo85-T  (O.  S.),  colon- 
ists sent  out  from  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
built  a  fort  called  by  them  the  'New  Fort  in  Vir- 
ginia'. These  colonists  were  the  first  settlers  of  the 
English  race  in  America.  They  returned  to  luigland 
in  1.586  with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Near  this  place  was 
born  on  the  eighteenth  of  August.  1587,  Virginia  Dare. 
the  first  Qhild  of  English  parents  born  in  America, 
daughter  of  .Ananias  Dare  and  Eleanor  White,  his 
wife,  members  of  another  band  of  colonists  sent  out 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1587.  On  Sunday,  August 
:.'0,  Virginia  Dare  was  baptized.  Manteo,  the  friend- 
ly chief  of  the  Hatteras  Indians  had  been  baptized 
on  the  Sunday  previous.  These  baptisms  are  thr 
first  known  celebrations  of  a  Christian  sacrament  in 
the  territory  of  the  thirteen  original  United  States." 
The  vine  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  planted  by  these  early  colonists, 
..r  by  what  is  known  as  the  "Lost  Colony"  which 
w.is  under  command  of  Captain  John  White,  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Virginia  Dare.  The  vine 
is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and 
probably  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  still  hearty 
and  vigorous,  covering  over  an  acre  of  ground  and 
yielding  annually  a  ton  or  more  of  fine,  large  grapes 
of  excellent  quality. 

As  the  time  of  the  ter-centcnnial  celebratiun 
approaches  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  was  never  personally  engaged  in  fur- 
ther attempts  to  establish  a  colony  on  this  continent, 
it  is  believed  that  it  was  upon  his  suggestion  that 
some  place  on  Chesapeake  !^,,iy.  or  the  (|uiet  shores  of 
James  River,  be  selected  as  a  site  more  suitable  to 
the   needs  of  a   new  colony,   rather  than   around  the 


iipen  waters  and  dangerous  coast  of  llatteras.  tie 
had  already  expended  over  forty  thousand  pounds  in 
attem])ts  to  est.ablish  a  permanent  colony  at  Roanoke 
m  the  five  different  expeditions  fitted  out  between 
the  years  of  1584  and  lo'Jl. 

.\t  this  time  he  assigned  to  a  new  company  all 
rights  and  titles  granted  to  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  land  from  .Xova  Scotia  to  Florida,  which  wa.s 
called  Virginia,  reserving  to  himself  one-fifth  interest 
in  gold  or  other  precious  metals.  England,  threat- 
ened by  her  then  powerful  neighbor  Spain  with  her 
so-called  "Invincible  Armada,"  had  need  of  all  her 
men  and  money,  and  Raleigh,  who  was  called  by  his 
loving  friends  "wholly  gentleman,  wholly  soldier", 
gave  to  the  queen,  who  had  honored  and  favored 
him,  his  valuable  services  as  a  soldier  with  the  rest 
■  if  his  fortune. 

One  of  the  quaintest  structures  to  be  reproduced 
on  the  Jamestown  exposition  grounds  will  be  "Hayes 
Barton,"  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
old  building  still  stands  verj-  much  as  it  was  when 
Raleigh  was  born.  The  Daughters  of  American 
Revolution  have  charge  of  the  project  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  reproduction  of  this  quaint  old  Colon- 
ial l)uilding.  which  weaves  so  closely  American  and 
English  ties,  will  be  much  sought  and  inspected  with 
great  interest. 

The  state  in  which  Raleigh  first  placed  his  little 
colony,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  English  coloniza- 
tion in  ,\nierica,  has  rendered  its  tribute  of  respect 
and  gr.atitude  by  conferring  his  name  upon  her 
capit.'il. 
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IW'ITEn   ST.\TES. 
t'lioto  for  The  ILnitfiird  Montlilj'  by  .S.  Deni,snii  Dart,  Dew.  Va. 


.\11  kind  things  must  be  done  on  their  own  account 
and  for  their  own  sake  and  without  the  least  refer- 
ence to  any  gratitn<le.  — Selected. 


True  merriment  may  be  distinguished  from  false 
by  the  fact  that  it  bears  reflection;  we  can  think  of 
it  with  pleasure  next  day  and  next  week. 

—Selected. 


Patient,  hopeful  w.aiting  is  hard  work  when  it  is 
the  only  work  possible  for  us  in  an  emergency.  But 
patient  waiting  is  in  its  time  the  highest  duty  of  a 
faithful    sonl. 

— Selected. 
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FOR  THE  HIGHER  PLANE  OF  LIVING. 

Interesting  Story  of  the  Origin  and  Remarkable  Growth    of   the    Largest    Reform   Society    Composed   of 

Women  in  The  World— The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union— Its  Principles  and  the 

Wide  Scope  of  Its  Humane  and  Uplifting    Work    Clearly    Presented— Important 

Conventions    Held    in    Boston    and     Hartford    This    Month. 

Wiilli-n   fur  The   Hartford   Molillily 
l:.v    CAkOLINE    B.    r.l'KLL.    I'resick-nl   W.   C.  T.   V.  of  Connecticut. 


OX  tliL-  ITtli  of  Xoveniber.  1S74,  in  tin-  city  uf 
Cleveland,  Ohir).  The  Xational  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  was  organized 
by  delegates  from  eighteen  states.  The  last  week  in 
this  month  at  Parsons"  Theatre,  at  the  thirty-third 
.\nnual  Convention  of  this  Society,  every  state  and 
territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  repre- 
sented; and  while  at  that  lirst  meeting  so  long  ago 
only  two  or  three  definite  lines  of  endeavor  were 
proposed,  at  this  coming  convention  forty  depart- 
ments, covering  as  many  lines  of  effort,  will  show 
the  aims  of  the  organization  and  the  scope  of  its 
work. 

The  birth  of  this  society  of  women  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  "Woman's  Crusade,"  which  began  in 
Ohio  in  the  fall  of  ]87,'!  and  continued  uninterrupted- 
ly for  six  months,  during  which  time  the  saloons  were 
closed  in  more  than  2.50  towns  of  that  state;  a  move- 
ment which  was  not  confined  to  Ohio,  but  which 
spread  nortli  and  east  until  many  of  the  Western  and 
all  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  were  swept  by  this 
,u;reat  whirlwind  of  the  Lord.  In  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  crusade,  local  organizations  started 
up  here  and  there  under  different  names,  but  after  the 
formation  of  the  Xational  Society  all  these  fell  into 
line  and  were  joined  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
others  until  the  letters  "^^^  C.  T.  U."  came  to  stand 
for  the  largest  reform  society  composed  of  women 
the  world  has  ever  known — a  society  having  for  its 
platform  one  single  plank,  namely,  total  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  liquors,  made  binding  upon  every  in- 
dividual member;  and  a  single  ultimate  aim,  namely, 
the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture,  importation  and 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  for  beverage  purposes. 
'  For  the  former  position  the  society  appeals  to  rea- 
son, to  the  golden  rule,  to  science  and  to  that  spirit 
which  makes  the  woes  and  ills  of  some  the  care  of 
every  other.  Believing  that  to  raise  one's  fellowmen 
to  a  higher  ])lane  of  living,  it  is  necessary  for  each  to 
take  the  highest  stand  possible,  and,  reaching  down, 
lift  by  all  the  powers  of  mind,  of  heart  and  example 
those  who  would  not,  or  could  not,  attain  this  high 
ground  for  themselves. 

l'"or  its  aim — the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  alco- 
holics for  beverage  purposes — it  appeals  not  only  to 
reason  but  to  the  divine  law  upon  which  all  just  law 
is  founded;  to  that  universally  acknowledged  senti- 
ment which  says  that  "what  is  morally  wrong  can 
never  be  made  legally  right.  " 

Between  total  abstinence  for  the  individual  and  the 
right  attitude  of  the  government  regarding  the  traffic, 
this  society  finds  a  wide  field  of  endeavor  and  var- 
ious classes  who  must  be  reached  before  its  aims  can 
be  realized,  and  ti>  this  herculean  work  it  has  set  it- 
self with  muhanging  faith,  ceaseless  hope  and  never 


failing  charity.  \\  itii  this  equipment  and  with 
dauntless  c(juragc  and  true  missionary  spirit  it  has 
gone  to  our  colored  brothers  and  sisters  and  done 
much  toward  a  true  settlement  of  the  "race  problem." 
To  the  foreigner  landing  upon  our  shores  ignorant  of 
the  genius  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  it 
has  told  of  liberty  and  freedom;  of  a  citizenship  bct- 
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ter  than  that  of  which  they  had  ever  dreamed,  be- 
cause built  into  their  lives  and,  in  turn  by  them,  built 
into  the  customs  of  society  and  the  laws  of  state  and 
nation.  It  has  by  wise  counsel  and  constant  watch- 
fulness tried  to  extend  to  the  Indian  such  help  as 
should  secure  to  him  what  he  now-  has  and  more, 
which  is  his  due,  from  a  government  that  in  the  past 
has  taken  so  much  from  him  and  yet  been  so  lax  in 
redeeming  its  promises  of  protection  from  the  liquor 
business. 

In  order  that  the  benefits  of  total  abstinence 
may  he  secured  to  rising  generations,  and  that 
an  intelligent  public  sentiment  may  be  assured 
to  deal  with  the  sale  of  the  poison  drug,  alcohol,  this 
organization  has  through  its  department  of  Scien- 
tific Temperance  Instruction  secured  laws,  state  and 
national,  which  require  the  facts  science  has  unfolded 
regarding  the  nature  of  alcohol,  as  contained  in  all 
liquors,  and  its  effect  on  the  nerves  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  to  he  taught  in  all  schools  in  every  state  and 
in  all  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
government,  thus  giving  to  every  chiM  in  the  nation 
"Thus  sailh  Science;"  while  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
this  teaching  is  supplemcnteil  by  "Thus  sailh  the 
r^ord," 
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It  pulilishcs  two  national  papers,  "The  Union  Sig- 
nal" for  adults,  anil  "Tlic  Young  Crusader"  for  chil- 
dren, and  each  year  places  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
and  sends  into  the  homes  of  the  people  through  its 
forty  or  fifty  State  papers,  millions  of  printed  pages 
giving  authenticated  facts  along  the  moral,  legal  and 
financial  phases  of  the  c|Ufsticpn.  It  supplies  col- 
umns of  these  and  other  facts  to  the  newspapers, 
both  secular  and  religious,  and  through  these  col- 
umns and  through  its  large  corps  of  lecturers,  sounds 
a  warning  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  using  any  of  the 
various  narcotics.  It  goes  to  the  prisons,  jails  and 
almshouses,    industrial    schools    for    boys    and    girls, 


PRESIDENT   CONNECTICUT  W.   C.   T.    V. 

asylums  and  homes,  carrying  the  good  news  cf  the 
gospel  of  temperance  and  prohibition. 

It  seeks  out  the  lumber-men  in  the  northern  woods, 
the  miners  in  the  mines,  the  veterans  of  many  battles, 
the  soldiers  in  the  forts  or  at  the  front  and  those  who 
go  down  to  the  seA  in  ships,  and  tries  to  meet  each 
want  or  need  as  it  presents  itself.  It  carries  a  mes- 
sage of  help  to  the  erring  girl  and  the  wandering 
boy.  It  attends  our  fairs,  world,  national,  state  and 
count}-,  supplying  many  needs  that  might  otherwise 
be  left  unsupplied.  It  believes  in  working  with  peace 
societies  to  establish  courts  of  arbitraton.  It  be- 
lieves in  purit}'  and  openly  advocates  one  standard 
for  both  men  and  women.  In  fact  it  believes  in  all 
that  is  good,  and  in  trying  to  lift  humanity  to  that 
higher  plane  of  living  to  which  God  himself  bids  us 
attain,  and  in  securing  all  the  help  to  this  end  which 
can  be  furnished  through  the  gospel  of  Christ,  indi- 
vidual effort  and  a  code  of  righteous  laws  framed  t<> 
make  it,  for  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  those  un- 
der the  bondage  of  inherited  appetites,  and  all  others, 
"hard  to  do  wrong  and  easy  to  do  riglit." 

The  little  fire  kindled  in  the  West  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  has  swept  east  and  west  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  to  foreign  lands  and  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  till  there  have  been  gathered  into  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  fifty-eight  national  societies  in  as  many  differ- 
ent countries;  and  in  Boston  this  year  from  Octo- 
ber 18th  to  21st,  in  Tremont  Temple,  will  be  held 
the  World's  Seventh  Tri-ennial  W.  C.  T.  U.  Conven- 


tion, while  the  National  will  hold  its  Convention  in 
I'arsons  Theatre,  this  city,  October  26th  to  31st  in- 
clusive. 

Last,  but  liy  no  means  least  among  the  varied  lines 
of  work  of  this  great  woman's  union,  is  the  Loyal 
Temperance  Legion,  the  children's  society,  into 
wliich  are  now  gathered  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  who  are  receiving  instruction  along  the  lines 
uf  the  principles  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.;  and  their  mes- 
sage to  tlie  traftic,  in  which  is  written  its  doom,  is 
contained  in  their  niottn.  "Tremble,  King  Alcohol, 
we  shall  grow  up." 

But  what  has  been  accomplished?  We  reply  in 
tlie  sententious  words  of  St.  Paul,  "Aluch,  every 
way!" 

The  W.  C.  T.  LT.  has  largely  influenced  the  change 
in  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  social  drinking,  equal 
suffrage.  ei|ual  purity  for  1)oth  se.xes,  equal  remunera- 
tion for  work  equally  well  done,  equal  educational, 
professional  and  industrial  opportunities  for  men  and 
women. 

Through  its  efforts  thousands  of  girls  have  been 
rescued  from  lives  of  shame  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  have  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  and 
been  redeemed  from  inebriety. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  state 
campaigns  for  statutorj'  prohibition,  constitutional 
amendments,  reform  laws  in  general  and  those  for 
the  protection  of  women  and  children  in  particular, 
and  in  securing  anti-gambling  and  anti-cigarette 
laws. 

It  has  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  age  of  pro- 
tection for  girls  in  every  state  but  two.  The  age  is 
now  eighteen  years  in  thirteen  states,  sixteen  years 
in  nineteen  states  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  in 
the  other  states. 

Curfew  laws  have  been  secured  in  400  towns  and 
cities. 

It  jiided  in  securing  the  anti-canteen  amendment  to 
the  army  bill,  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquiirs  in  all  army  posts. 

It  tiKik  the  initiative  and  secured  the  appointment 
of  police  matrons,  now  required  in  nearly  all  t'i>: 
large  cities  of  the  L^nited  States. 

It  keeps  a  Superintendent  of  Legislation  in  Wasli- 
ington  during  the  entire  session  of  Congress  to  looic 
after  reform  bills,  while  before  that  body,  ready  for 
adoptiiin  at  the  coming  session,  are  about  seventeen 
bills,  for  which  wholU'  or  in  part  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
stands. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  continue  to  petition  for  fed- 
er.il  legislation  to  protect  native  races  in  our  own 
territory  and  in  foreign  lands. 

It  will  continue  to  protest  against  the  bringing  of 
Chinese  girls  tn  this  country  for  immoral  purposes 
and  against  the  enslaving  of  the  same,  and  against 
the  legalizing  of  all  crime,  especially  that  of  prosti- 
tution and  liquor-selling. 

It  will  continue  to  protest  against  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  Soldiers'  Homes,  where  an  aggregate  of  $2.5M,027 
is  spent  annually  for  intoxicating  drinks,  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  soldiers'  pension  money  being  sent 
home  to  their  families. 

It  will  continue  to  protest  against  the  United  States 
Government  receiving  a  revenue  for  liquors  sold 
within  prohibitory  territory,  either  local  nr  state,  and 
a.g;iinst  all  complicity  of  the  federal  government  with 
the  liquor  traffic. 
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It  will  continue  to  protest  against  lynching  and  to 
lend  its  aid  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  law. 

It  will  continue  to  work  for  the  highest  well-being 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  especially  for  suitable 
temperance  canteens  and  liberal  rations. 

It  will  continue  to  work  for  the  protection  of  the 
home  against  its  enemy,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  for 
the  redemption  of  our  government  from  this  curse, 
which  redemptiorl  can  only  cimie,  it  believes,  by  the 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 


ing liiiuors  for  beverage  purpi.sts,  brought  about  by 
an  entire  change  of  the  altitude  of  government,  na- 
tional and  state. 


The    Quest. 

There   must   be   a   Somewhere   just   beyond 
-     Our  Here,  with  its  weary  miles, 
Where  there's  no  parting  for  hearts  grown   funrl. 

And  the   blue   sky  always   smiles, 
Hut  the  unseen  shore  is  still  before, 

Thougli  we  strive  till  our  courage  fails; 
.\nd  never  a  man  since  the  world  began 

Has  siglUed  its  peaceful  vales. 

There  must  be  a  Sometime,  better  far 

Than  our  Now,  with  its  gray  old  sorrow. 
.And  though  never  we've  won  where  its  outpusts  arc. 

We'll  try  again  tomorrow. 
For  Sonietimeland  has  a  silver  strand 

And   pleasant   groves   to    shade   us; 
So  we  cannot  rest   in   <>\\x   life-long  quest 

For  joy;   that   still    evade   us. 

Why  should  we  strain  our  weary  eyes 

For  a  land  that  we  may  not  sec; 
Or  dream  of  brighter  or  kindlier  skies 

In  a  time  that  may  never  be? 
Ah!  better  is  hope  than  to  crawl  and  grope 

Through  a  life  without  its  zest. 
Up!     Wanderers  all!     Sound  the  bugle  call! 

And   we'll   follow   the   old,   old    quest. 

— John   Langdon   Heaton   in  the   Quilting  Bee. 
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RED-MEN-SHIP  IN  HARTFORD. 

"Freedom,    Friendship    and    Charity." — Watchwords 
of  The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

W'limn  for  The   Ilartfoi-.l    Mciitlily 
lly  WAI.TFK  A.  ALLEN. 

■^^m'  I  I F.  fi-atcTH.-il-boncvoleiU  >cicioty  is  compara- 
L^S  tivcly  iK-w.  It  was  nut,  at  first,  well  received, 
^^^  it  was  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion, 
as  it-ndnig-  tu  interfere  with  the  prerogatives  nf  the 
church  and  the  politics  of  the  nation.  The  fraternal 
society  had  many  arduous  struggles  for  permanent 
existence.  As  it  be.gan  to  m.akc  its  way  and  the 
ucirld  began  tu  understand  lli.it  these  fraternal- 
benevolent  scicieties  tau.ght  the  highest  and  holiest 
of  principles  and  the  loftiest  ideals  of  duty,  their  use- 
fulness began  to  be  recognized  .and  appreciated  and 
iheir  influence  upnn  the  civilization  nf  the  country 
made  itself  felt  in  all  the  varied  walks  of  life.  The 
great  amount  of  good  accomplished,  the  widespread 
good  fellowship  engendered  and  the  great  work  of 
charity  inaugurated  and  developed,  have  called  forth 
not  only  the  honor  and  respect,  but  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  pulpit  .and  press.  l!y  no  means  the 
least  in  influence  and  mendiership  stands  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men.  represented  in  Hartford 
by  Sicaogg  Tribe   Xo.  iiii. 

The  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  is  an  important 
facti>r  in  the  life  of  Hartford.  Its  cardinal  princi- 
ples are  worth}"  of  enudation  and  of  adoption.  It 
can  and  does  exemplify  tho,-.c  prnieiples  bj-  count- 
less acts  of  humanity  and  kindness,  to  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  members,  and  by  spreading 
good  felliiwship  among  (he  li\ing  throughout  the 
limits   of   tile    city. 

Base<l  upon  the  mo^t  exalted  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  actuated  at  .ill  times  to  extend  happiness  to 
all  mankind,  and  opposed  to  servitude  in  mind  or 
body,  this  firder  appropriately  h.as  for  its  watch- 
words. "Freedom,  ■•"riendship  .and  Charity." 

It   teaches   freedom   of  mind,   that   independence   of 


thought 
such  as 
of  love; 
of  love. 


which  makes  the  true  ni.in;  friendship. 
l>inds  men's  hearts  together  with  the  links 
and   last   but   not   least   charity — the   charity 

"\\  hieli    needs    not    to    be    sought. 

W'aits   not    to   plead, 
liul    seek^   the    duty; 

Nay,   prevents   the   need." 


Such  are  the  principles  of  the  Improxed  Order 
of  Red  Men.  How  well  they  are  carried  out  in  the 
work  of  the  local  tribe  can  be  learned  by  a  brief 
resume  of  the  work  of  the  last  term.  During  the 
term  (January  to  July)  ending  last  July  there  were 
forty  new  members  added  to  the  roll.  Interesting 
meetings  were  held  each  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
wigwam  in  Masonic  Temple,  where  every  brother 
was  treated  alike  and  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
.allowed  to  all,  thus  helping  to  spread  that  feeling 
of  good  fellowship  for  which  the  order  and  Hartford 
are   noted. 

The  sick-visiting  committee  called  on  all  brothers 
reported  sick,  wdiich  was  <iuite  a  number,  not  onl\' 
those  of  their  own  tribe,  but  any  Red  .Man  who 
chanced  to  be  sick  in  the  "hunting  grounds"  of 
Hartford  was  treated  as  well  as  though  a  brother 
instead  of  a  total  stranger.  Four  or  five  brothers 
from  other  tribes  were  cared  for  by  Sicaogg,  and 
the\-  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  .generous  treat- 
ment   the}-    received. 

The  entertainment  cmimiittee  did  hue  work  in  pre- 
I),arin,g  entertainments  not  cpidy  in  the  wigwam,  but 
in  larger  halls  where  the  public  w.as  invited,  at  which 
time  a  thoroughly  good  entertainment  W'as  fur- 
nished and  enjoyed  by  all.  In  May  the  Great  Coun- 
cil of  Connecticut  w.as  in  H.irtford  at  the  invitation 
of  Sicaogg  Tribe  and  the  aff.air  brought  forth  con- 
siderable  praise   for   our   Ijciutiful    city. 

Thus  in  all  its  duties  and  pleasures  has  the  order 
kept  its  motto.  "Freedom.  Friendship  and  Charity." 
ever  in  mind,  remendiering  the  high  ideals  of  Red- 
manship.  .\s  to  the  future  of  Redm.anship  in  llart- 
fiird  we  can  but  guess;  the  w.atcluvord  inspiring  loyal 
hearts,  the  members  of  the  local  order  are  working 
for  a  tribe  of  which  our  city  may  be  proud. 

Sicaogg  Tribe  No.  I-.O  meet  every  Wednesday 
evening  in  their  wigwam  in  Masonic  Temple.  The 
officers  are  as  follows:  Prophet.  .\,  W.  Morgan; 
Sachem.  E.  G.  Schermerhorn;  Senior  Sagamore, 
O.  J.  ^lorrison;  Junior  Sag.imore.  .\.  Roulston; 
Guard  of  \\'icket.  J.  I'almer;  Guard  of  Forest. 
D.  Beauch.amp;  Chief  of  Records,  W.  H.  Warner; 
Keeper  of  Wampum.  W  .  X.  h'orristall ;  Collector  of 
Waiupum,   L.   K.   Seyniour. 


Delightful   task!   to   rear   the   tender   thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh   instructiiui  o'er  the   mind. 
To  breitlie  the  enli\euin,g  spirit,  .and  to   fix 
The  generous  puii>ose  in  the  glowing  breast. 

— Thomson. 
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LEONITA,  A  CHILD  OF  THE  FOREST. 


A    Story   of   Love   and   Indian   Warfare    in    the    Big    Horn    Mountains. 


Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
I5y  EDWD  .\S.M1EL  WRICIIT. 


■^^m^  llE  war  paint  and  the  war  dances  were  on. 
^  J  The  Indians  liad  been  leading  its  regulars  a 
lively  chase  all  around  the  Big  Horn  moun- 
tains. They  were  playing  a  decoy  gaine.  Little 
bands  of  them  would  be  reported  as  suddenly  appear- 
ing with  hideous  night  yells  and  tlireatenings  near 
some  isolated  ranch  or  settlement.  A  barn  ,or  two 
would  be  burned  and  fires  started  in  grain  fields  or 
woods.  Before  a  messenger  could  reach  us  a  second 
or  third  would  be  galloping  towards  us  for  help  from 
other  settlements  in  diflferent  directions.  The  big- 
gest squad  that  could  be  spared,  often  not  more  than 
a  dozen  men.  would  be  hurried  oflf  to  the  rescue,  only 
to  be  met  bj'  later  messengers  near  the  expected 
scene  of  scrimmage,  bringing  word  that  the  redskins 
had  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they  had  shown 
themselves  and  far  more  silently. 

It  was  a  shrewd  game;  there  was  bluff  in  it,  l)iit 
also  something  more  crafty  than  bluff.  We  knew 
well  enough  that  they  were  trying  to  split  up  our 
force  and  gather  us  in  liy  ambush  handfuls.  But 
through  long  weeks  their  only  success  had  been  in 
wearing  out  a  few  of  our  horses,  banging  up  several 
of  IIS  a  little  and  giving  us  arrow  stings  enough  to 
put  us  into  good,  hearty  fighting  mood.  And  on  the 
other  hand  we  didn't  have  much  to  brag  of.  We  had 
thus  far  utterly  failed  to  locate  the  place  in  the  moun- 
tains where  they  were  collecting  their  warriors  for 
the  grand  push  we  believed  they  were  planning.  We 
understood  their  decoy  work  and  kejit  our  troops  as 
concentrated  as  possible. 

As  the  spring  days  wore  on  alarming  reports  be- 
came less  frequent  and  .gradually  ceased  entirely.  It 
began  to  seem  as  though  tliere  had  been  but  slight 
reason  for  suspecting  any  important  uprising.  Early 
June  found  us  encamped  on  Nugget  Creek.  The  or- 
ders received  indicated  that  we  were  liable  to  be 
stationed  here  for  the  summer  as  a  precaution  against 
Indian  raids  im  a  number  of  important  ranches  with- 
in easy  riding  distance;  and  to  guard  the  property 
and  reassure  the  families  of  a  large  mining  settlement 
just  below  us  on  the  creek.  This  prosperous  settle- 
ment was  the  trading  center  for  ranchmen  and  min- 


ers within  tifty  miles  or  more  of  the  crccjt  on  cither 
side  below  us.  .^  sudden  dash  and  murderous  grab 
for  its  abundant  supplies  by  the  redskins  were  reck- 
oned upon  by  us  to  give  us  something  to  do  worthy 
of  our  spirit  and  f)ur  colors. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  across  the  danger  line.  It 
was  in  a  wild,  romantic  spot,  beyond  what  might  be 
called  the  very  outskirts  of  whatever  of  local  civiliza- 
tion existed  in  this  section  of  the  Big  Horn  mountain 
range.  Below  us  were  our  anxious  protegees;  above, 
the  wild  hills,  rugged,  rock-ribbed,  unknown  and 
scemin.gly  unknowable,  except  to  our  fiery  enemies, 
ever  lurking  somewhere  among  the  somber  mountain 
shadows  and  craftily  watching  for  their  chance  to 
spring  from  covert  and  to  kill. 

Strange  sounds  of  nature's  making  came  to  us  from 
the  hills;  not  only  the  songs  and  hootings  and  bowl- 
ings of  wild  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  but  also  strange 
sounds  of  the  winds  soughing  among  the  tree  tops, 
whistling  around  the  ledges  and  roaring  their  uncan- 
ny threnodies  among  the  deathful  ravines,  hiding 
places  of  the  infernal  fiends. 

One  sultry  night  when  an  unusual  darkness  had 
settled  down  upon  Xugget  Creek  like  a  heavy  pall, 
while  the  wind  w'as  rising  with  slowly  increasing  but 
deep  and  ominous  breathings  from  the  southwest,  the 
camp  was  startled  and  set  to  serious  and  rather 
solemn  guessing  by  an  unearthly  sound,  such  as  not 
a  man  among  us  had  ever  heard  before.  In  tone  it 
was  something  like  the  moaning  roar  of  the  ocean 
without  its  breaks  and  shadings;  but  it  had  more  the 
effect  of  the  thundering  of  a  Niagara  when  heard  at 
some  distance,  for  it  thrilled  one  and  was  a  sound  that 
could  be  felt.  The  sound  waves  seemed  to  set  the 
solid  rocks  and  earth  in  quivering  motion,  while  per- 
meating everything  above  and  below.  The  rumble 
and  the  roar  so  completely  filled  the  air  that  no  idea 
of  their  source  or  the  direction  from  which  they 
came  could  be  formed. 

Sometimes  in  a  vast  cathedral  the  organ  unexpect- 
edly sends  out  its  deep  bass  into  the  silence  and 
shadow  of  the  vaulted  space  in  long-drawn  monotone, 
before  Its  outburst  of  melody;  and  altar-light  and  pin- 
nacle and  kneeling  people  alike  are  touched  and  mani- 
fest a  common  thrill,  enveloped  in  a  moving  unknown 
power.  Our  cathedral  vault  was  high  enough,  the 
pinnacles  were  everywhere  about  us,  the  altar-lights 
were  twinkling  somewhere  above  the  clouds  and 
darkness;  but  this  strange  sound  seemed  far-reaching 
and  strong  enough  to  thrill  them  all.  it  might  have 
come  to  us  from  any  of  them  or  from  whirling 
spheres  far  beyond  our  ken,  for  all  that  we  could  tell. 
It  was  grand,  but  fearfully  supernatural  and  awe- 
inspiring. 

.K  company  of  less  toughened  fiber  might  easily 
have  been  panic  stricken  that  night  out  there  among 
the  gloomy  mountains.  .As  it  was  we  officers  had  a 
busy  time  inventing  scientific  explanations  around 
among  the  camp-fire  smokers  and  the  solitary  guards 
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on  their  lonely  night  watches.  An  old  friendly  In- 
dian on  the  following  day  explained  what  he  said  had 
long  been  called  by  his  tribe  "The  Voice  of  the 
Mountain."  It  was  very  rarely  heard  and  only  when 
tlu-  atniospliere  was  in  a  certain  heavy  condition  and 
the  wind  just  right,  from  a  southwesterly  direction,  to 
blow  up  through  a  peculiarly  formed  ravine,  making 
of  it  with  its  projecting  rocks  a  sort  of  huge  organ 

pipe- 
Indians  from  other  sections  had  never  heard  it  be- 
fore and  our  artful  friend  passed  the  word,  to  reach 
those  in  the  hills  about  us,  that  whenever  the  voice 
sounded  they  must  worship  it  and  give  heed  to  any 
message  sent  with  it  from  the  "Great  Spirit."  The 
old  Indian  had  no  liking  for  the  wild  "bucks"  of  other 
tribes  tliat  were  infesting  his  long-time  hunting 
grounds  and  disgracing  his  domain  with  their  raids 
and  powwows.  The  tip  he  gave  them  was  a  little 
joke  of  his,  over  which  he  grunted  and  chuckled  be- 
yond the  usual  bounds  of  his  grim  dignity.  That 
joke  was  a  godsend  to  us.  But  for  Leonita  and  "The 
Voice  of  the  Mountain,"  playing  with  Indians  among 
the  Big  Horn  mountains  would  have  ended  for  most 
of  us  before  many  moons. 

We  were  a  tired  and  jaded  lot  of  cavalrymen  when 
we  pitched  camp  at  Nugget  Creek,  but  as  the  early 
suiTimer  days  wore  on  with  little  but  daily  drill  and 
routine  for  exercise  the  boys  had  more  rest  than  was 
good  for  them.  The  dull  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up  was  dispiriting.  Every  man  of  us  was  ready 
to  welcome  anything  that  should  break  up  the  monot- 
ony of  camp  life  and  give  soine  tinge  of  romance  or 
adventure  to  it.  The  romance  came  very  prettily  to 
one  of  our  best  men;  the  adventure  horribly  to  us  all. 
They  both  came  about  as  picturesquely  and  as  sud- 
denly as  anything  in  the  line  of  the  unexpected  that 
ever  came  out  of  this  region  of  picturesque  surprises. 
Langdon  was  one  of  the  characters  of  the  camp;  a 
handsome  specimen  of  rugged  manliness,  but  giving 
never  a  thought  to  the  handsome;  rather  over-doing 
the  rugged  in  a  habit  of  trying  to  make  himself  ap- 
pear far  rougher  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be  at 
heart  or  in  real  act.  As  a  comrade  he  was  quietly 
companionable,  not  inclined  to  talk  much;  brusque  at 
times  in  his  effort  to  keep  himself  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  tenderfoot  softness  and  yet  having  in  his 
makeup  a  fine  but  quaintly  hidden  vein  of  sentiment 
unrecognized  even  by  himself  but  ready  to  transform 
the  man  of  steel  into  an  impulsive  soul,  when  it 
should  be  vitalized  by  the  magic  touch  of  a  trust  and 
love  as  yet  unknown  to  him. 

For  several  months  a  mysterious  girl  in  pretty  In- 
dian dress  had  been  seen  froin  time  to  time  by  the 
miners  and  trappers  of  Nugget  Creek.  From  her 
beaded  moccasins  and  daintily  embroidered  deer-skin 
leggings  to  the  deftly  clustered  feathers  and  flowers 
that  crowned  her  young  queenliness  were  traces  of 
taste  and  a  rustic  sort  of  refinement  that,  while  not 
to  be  expected  in  this  wild  life,  seemed  somehow  to  fit 
into  it  in  a  way  that  led  one  to  think  of  the  loveliness 
possible  here  more  than  of  the  cruelties  and  horrors 
among  whicli  this  fawn-like  grace  and  beauty  had  de- 
veloped. 

She  seemed  a  happy  child  of  the  forest.  She  fished 
for  speckled  trout  in  the  mountain  brooks.  She 
combed  out  her  flowing  dark  brown  hair  where  a 
clear  pool  made  for  her  a  mirror  in  a  little  boudoir 
among  the  sheltering  rocks,  all  her  own  but  for  the 


intrusion  of  quizzical  squirrels  and  the  company  of 
her  song  bird  friends.  Once  in  awhile  she  would 
come  down  to  the  mining  settlement  and  offer  in  bar- 
ter for  food  multi-colored  beaded  bits  of  fancy  work. 
Finally  she  ventured  into  our  camp  selling  to  the  sol- 
diers dainty  pieces  of  her  handiwork,  which  went  to 
wives  and  sweethearts  in  far-off  homes.  She  had  a 
pretty  way  of  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  in  a  dialect 
made  up  of  flowery  Indian  and  the  jerky  patois  of  the 
plains  with  striking  suggestions  of  an  inborn  element 
of  elegance  suppressed  but  struggling  for  expression. 
Her  innocent  way  of  asking  questions  was  charming 
and,  as  we  were  soon  to  learn,  successful  enough  to 
be  satisfying  to  a  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Just  where  she  lived  no  one  knew.  There  was 
some  curiosity  about  it  among  the  miners  but  tliey 
were  not  venturesome  enough  to  pry  into  her  home 
life,  after  hearing  a  report  made  by  a  trapper  of  what 
he  had  seen  up  in  the  mountaitis.  He  told  of  having 
stumbled  across  a  sort  of  cabin  or  thatched  hut  and 
wigwam  combination  up  in  the  "organ-pipe"  ravine. 
Near  it  was  a  queer  little  arrangement  of  stones  and 
bark  that  looked  as  though  it  might  be  a  child's  play- 
house, only  that  there  were  enough  Indian  emblems 
of  the  "Happy  Hunting  Groimds"  around  it  to  make 
it  seem  to  him  a  ghostly  sort  of  an  affair;  some  kind 
of  a  shrine  or  miniature  temple,  more  inviting  to  a 
laid-out  Indian  than  to  a  white  man  still  caring  for 
his  scalp. 

He  discovered  it  one  night  about  candlelight. 
Suspicious  of  Indian  traps  he  had  watched  it  from  a 
safe  distance  until  he  had  seen  the  mysterious  girl, 
alone  in  the  solitary  spot,  flitting  about  and  going 
through  a  simple  form  of  wildwood  worship.  There 
was  a  little  broken  chant,  a  quieting  vesper  song  like 
that  of  a  robin,  a  slight  and  graceful  figure  kneeling 
at  the  shrine,  an  upward  glance,  a  kiss  lovingly 
thrown  by  a  little  brown  hand  toward  the  evening 
star  shining  over  the  tree  tops.  Then  she  went  into 
the  hut  and  brou,ght  out  a  pale  bluish  light  and  fast- 
ened it  on  a  cross  ui  white  birch  over  the  little  play- 
house or  temple.  The  old  trapper  watched  her  until 
he  saw  her  return  to  the  hut  and  the  golden  light  (jf 
her  evening  lamp  was  shining  out  brightly  from  the 
unpaned  window  of  her  mountain  home;  then  he  rev- 
erently turned  away,  mystified  and  strangely  moved, 
with  eyes  moistened,  perhaps  by  the  rising  evening 
mists,  and  went  down  into  the  valley. 

Over  in  the  mining  camp  a  minor  was  current  that 
the  body  of  an  Indian,  a  medicine  man,  one  of  the 
leaders  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  driving  away 
evil  spirits  and  controlling  the  winds  by  arts  of 
magic,  had  been  shot  a  few  months  before  and  his 
body  carried  up  into  the  ravine  and  hidden.  Mys- 
tery and  superstitious  dread  became  the  protectors  of 
the  child  of  the  forest.  She  came  and  went  as  she 
liked  unmolested. 

Langdon  had  won  a  great  reputation  as  a  scout. 
In  numerous  cases  of  his  own  planning  he  had  been 
so  successful  that  the  officers  had  come  to  think  of 
him  as  capable  of  doing  his  best  work  when  left  to  do 
it  in  his  own  way,  without  orders  or  special  instruc- 
tions. He  was  regarded  as  a  valuable  and  trusty  "free 
lance."  So  he  was  permitted  to  leave  camp,  with  his 
rifle  as  his  only  companion,  about  as  he  pleased.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  fondness  for  adventure  and  risk  un- 
shared by  others.  It  was  noticeable  that  this  pecu- 
liarity had  grown  rapidly  since  the  advent  of  the  tiiys- 
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tcrious  girl,  tlinugh  apiLireiitly  he  had  Iiad  but  sliglit 
glimpses  of  her  and  thcso  only  in  her  few  and  modest 
trading  camp  visits. 

Early  one  sultry  evening,  just  after  the  lowered 
llag  had  closed  a  monotonous  day  of  camp  life  for  us, 
Langdon  started  out  on  one  of  his  independent  scout- 
ing trips,  as  thougli  in  search  of  a  suspected  enemy. 
There  were  signs  in  wind  and  cloud  that  a  heavy 
storm  was  brewing,  and  as  we  found  out  afterward 
Langdon's  expedition  this  time  was  far  from  being 
one  of  military  duty.  Before  he  reached  the  ravine 
dark  clouds  had  gathered  in  the  west  and  settled  on 
the  mountains;  lightning  was  flashing  through  tlie 
tree  tops  and  thunder  was  cracking  and  rolling  fear- 
fully among  the  hills. 

"The  little  thing  may  be  frightened  down  there  in 
the  ravine."  he  said  to  himself;  and  when  the  storm 
broke  in  its  fury  Langdon  was  doing  guard  duty  on  a 
rock  that  overlooked  a  wigwam-hut  where  a  golden 
light  was  burning  and  a  queer  little  annex  over  which 
a  pale  bluish  light  hung  like  a  beacon. 

In  the  glare  of  the  lightning  Langdon's  quick  eye 
caught  sight  of  a  huge  cat-like  form  crouching  on  a 
ledge  overlooking  the  hut.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  storm  and  in  the  darkness  two  little  balls 
of  fire  were  glistening  in  line  with  Langdon's  rifle- 
barrel  and  then  went  out — followed  by  a  vicious 
snapping  of  jaws  and  an  unearthly  howl,  as  a  pan- 
ther was  dropped  within  fifty  feet  of  where  the  golden 
and  the  pale  bluish  lights  were  burning.  Terrified 
by  the  crack  of  the  rifle  and  the  howl  of  the  dying 
panther  the  .girl  in  the  hut  sprang  to  the  entrance 
with  a  cry  of  alarm,  only  to  be  met  by  a  big  strap- 
ping fellow  in  dripping  uniform  and  trappings  of  a 
scout. 

"Pardon,  little  girl,"  he  bashfully  said,  "I  did  not 
think  to  fright  ye  so,  but  the  crectur  had  not  the 
sense  to  go  quietly  like  and  my  rifle  never  knows 
how  to  speak  low  even  in  the  presence  of  a  lady. 
P.ut  no  harm  will  come  to  ye  now;  the  storm  and  the 
dark  are  going  and  the  moonlight  comes  to  make  ye 
happy  again.  Good  night."  And  he  would  have 
gone  but  for  a  little  trembling  hand  that  touched  his 
arm  and  a  tender  voice  that  reached  a  manly  heart 
almost  bursting  and  quieted  its  tumult,  as  the  moon- 
light was  charming  the  wild  turmoil  of  the  night  into 
a  scene  of  peace  and  beauty. 

Out  under  the  fragrant  pines,  as  the  stars  were 
coming  out  and  twinkling  brightly  like  jewels  newly 
polished  by  the  breaking  woolly  clouds;  out  there  in 
the  moonlight  with  her  hand  resting  confidingly  on 
the  arm  of  her  protector  the  child  of  the  forest  told 
her  story.  The  scout  listened  in  amazement  as  she 
tnld  of  how  she  herself  had  gathered  up  the  ashes  of 
the  old  medicine  man,  carried  them  from  the  place 
of  the  funeral  rites  up  into  this  hidden  spot  in  the 
ravine  and  since  had  watched  over  them  in  her  own 
way.  She  had  kept  the  pale  bluish  light  ever  burn- 
ing, as  a  beacon  and  as  a  signal  of  remembrance  to- 
wards the  "Happy  Hunting  Grounds,"  of  which  her 
lost  friend  had  often  told  her.  The  old  Indian  had 
been  to  her  like  a  father.  She  had  lived  with  his 
tribe  since  a  baby  when,  as  the  old  sipiaws  told  lier, 
she  had  been  spared  in  a  prairie  settlement  massacre 
and  brought  into  the  far  west. 

The  Indians  had  been  kind' to  her,  her  life  so  far  as 
she  knew  about  it  had  been  liappy.  But  there  were 
longings  in  her  heart   and  an   unsatisfied  something 


that  she  could  not  understand.  She  only  knew  that 
visions  had  come  t'>  her  of  another  world  outside  the 
forest;  a  world  to  which  she  rightly  belonged,  where 
there  was  something  more  for  her  to  live  for  and  to 
love  than  she  could  ever  again  find  in  the  wild  life  of 
the  forest,  even  among  the  singing  birds,  the  sweet- 
breathed  flowers  and  laughing  waters. 

An  old  woman,  part  Indian  with  some  good  white 
blood  in  her,  had  cared  for  her  in  childhood  and  now 
visited  her  from  time  to  time,  her  only  guardian  since 
the  medicine  man  had  gone  to  his  new  hunting 
grounds.  She  wondered  wdicre  that  place  of  delight 
was;  somewhere  far  above  the  mountain  tops  it  must 
be,  up  by  the  evening  star  and  near  the  crescent 
moon,  on  which  the  hunters  hang  their  i)owdcr  horns 
when  the  nights  are  dry.  If  she  only  knew  vvliere  it 
was  she  would  like  to  go  there  too,  on  a  floating 
cloud,  some  twilight  time  when  the  sky  was  pretty 
and  the  birds  might  fall  asleep  with  her. 

.And  so  she  told  her  story.  When  Langdon  asked 
her  name  she  said.  "Why,  don't  j'ou  know,  I'm  Lco- 
nit.i?  1  found  out  your  name  the  first  day,  when  I 
sold  you  the  shell  charm  you're  wearing  near  your 
heart.  Leonita  watches  over  the  medicine  man;  she 
follows  her  handsome  scout  man  too.  Langdon  did 
not  go  to  the  'Happy  Hunting  Groimds'  that  night 
when  'Will-o-the-wisp'  led  him  away  from  'Hawk 
of  the  Mountain's'  trap.  You  never  knew  abnut  it? 
Xo?  The  white  man  knows  so  much!  Does  he 
know  the  love  of  Leonita?" 

Then  tossing  back  her  unbound  hair  and  drawing 
her  hand  wearily  from  his  arm  and  rubbing  it  across 
her  throbbing  temples,  as  though  tired  of  it  all  and 
ready  to  surrender,  she  confessed  herself  a  spy  left 
in  the  ravine  to  locate  the  supplies  and  weak  points 
of  the  mining  settlement  and  to  keep  watch  of  the 
coming  and  going  of  the  troops. 

".\nd  now,  kind  sir,"  she  said  with  a  brave  little 
mingling  oi  defiance  and  love,  "you  can  take  me 
down  to  camp  a  prisoner,  on  your  big  shoulders  if 
you  will,  or  drag  me  like  a  wounded  panther;  but 
Leonita  docs  not  howl,  neither  will  she  scratch  and 
bile.  She  will  only  save  your  life  and  the  lives  of 
tin-  men  and  women  and  pretty  little  white  babies  in 
the  camp,  that's  all,  for  you  have  been  very  good  to 
Leonita.  The  good,  wise  medicine  man  told  me  how 
to  speak  a  little  as  you  speak;  but  you  don't  speak 
many  words,  do  you?  You  think  much:  speak  little; 
more  Indian  than  Leonita  is,  she  guesses.  And  the 
medicine  man,  he  says  the  red  man  and  the  white 
man  are  all  children  of  the  'Great  Spirit.'  and  for 
Leonita  to  save  'em  all  from  killing  when  she  can; 
and  he  told  me  he  would  help  me  from  the  "Happy 
Hunting  Grounds",  when  1  called  to  the  "Great  Spir- 
it'. 

"Rut  you  will  not  leave  Leonita — you  will  not  leave 
her  now?  Yes?  You  will?  You  would  desert  your 
love  before  you  wouUl  your  army?  Brave  man;  but 
you  will  desert  neither,  then  we  will  bo  proud  and 
happy  and  you  will  love  Leonita  best  of  all."  Sud- 
denly she  sprang  up  tore  his  hands  from  his  hidden 
bronzed  face,  as  he  sat  silently  with  bowed  head,  and 
kissed  him. 

Before  he  could  touch  her  or  speak  a  word  she  had 
swiftly  glided  away.  He  stood  transfixed,  inert,  as 
if  in  a  stupor  without  the  power  of  moving.  He  saw 
the  child  of  the  forest,  as  she  paused  with  a  backward 
glance    for   an    instant   at    the    entrance    to    the    hut. 
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transfigured  in  a  halo  of  the  golden  light  from  within 
into  a  (|ueenly  form  of  supernal  grace  and  beauty. 

The  moon  went  behind  a  cloud.  Tlie  golden  light 
within  the  hut  grew  dim.  The  pale  bluish  light  still 
shed  its  cold  and  lifeless  rays  over  the  little  play- 
house shrine.  A  falling  star  flashed  across  the  sky 
and  vanished.  A  whip-poor-will  uttered  its  plaintive 
note  of  sympathy;  and  Langdon  walked  slowly  down 
the  mountain-side  like  a  man  in  a  dream  with  the 
light  of  his  life  gone  out. 

Orders  had  come  in  that  night  for  us  to  break 
camp.  A  serious  attack  was  no  longer  feared,  but 
we  were  to  leave  a  squad  of  picked  men  with  the 
miners  as  a  precaution.  Langdon  was  one  of  the 
men  detailed  to  remain.  In  breaking  camp  next  daj' 
Langdon  performed  his  duties  in  his  usual  systematic 
way,  but  there  was  something  about  his  sudden 
changes  from  deep  seriousness  to  an  unnatural  hi- 
larity and  wildness  of  manner  and  talk  that  was 
quickly  noticed  by  his  comrades  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  nf  its  cause.  When  one  of  the  men  siid 
to  him,  "Old  man,  what's  queered  you?  You  look 
as  though  you'd  lost  your  best  friend";  his  reply  was 
simply,  "Perhaps  I  have." 

They  little  knew  of  the  terrible  conflict  going  on 
within  the  tried  and  trusted  scout;  the  struggle  be- 
tween a  newly  born  love  for  a  woman  and  his  long- 
time reverence  for  military  duty.  He  knew  the  latter 
called  for  his  giving  warning  before  his  comrades 
marched  out  of  camp;  and  for  his  bringing  the  little 
spj'  in  the  ravine  to  hasty  court-martial  trial  for  her 
life.  The  thciught  of  what  she  had  said  about  her 
saving  the  lives  of  the  unsuspecting  people  was  con- 
stantly in  his  mind. 

The  touch  that  had  transformed  the  man  of  steel 
into  an  impulsive  sold  caused  him  to  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  protecting  power  of  the  child  of  the 
forest  than  in  that  of  the  disciplined  sons  of  battle, 
about  to  march  out  of  camp  and  withdraw  their 
strong  protection  from  the  settlement.  The  old,  old 
miracle  beautiful  and  divine  had  been  wrought  again, 
even  in  the  mountain  wilds,  and  faith  in  a  worthy 
love  had  become  his  ruler  and  his  guide. 

And  so  it  happened  that  late  at  night,  hours  after 
the  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  there  was  another 
storm  at  Xugget  Creek;  this  time  a  storm  of  burning 
arrows  and  poisoned  arrow-tips;  a  rattle  of  musketry 
and  a  shower  of  bullets;  the  flash  of  powder  and  the 
glitter  of  steel;  the  smoke  of  burning  and  a  moon  hid- 
den by  a  cloud  of  man's  making,  a  cloud  hanging  low 
in  the  heavy  air  of  the  sultry  night  over  a  field  ripe 
for  what  seemed  must  surely  be  a  scene  of  bloody 
carnage. 

As  yet  there  had  been  no  loss  of  life,  though  build- 
ings were  catching  fire  on  every  side.  The  Indians 
had  commenced  the  attack  in  the  most  terror-striking 
of  their  many  ways;  with  an  outburst  of  horrible 
yells  from  the  surrounding  woods  followed  by  long 
distance  shooting  of  burning  arrows,  in  the  effort  to 
bewilder  and  unnerve  their  victims  and  unfit  them  for 
defense  against  the  coming  onslaught  of  pillage  and 
plunder. 

The  moment  for  onslaught  had  come.  The  painted 
fiends  were  springing  out  from  behind  trees  and 
rocks  on  every  hand.  With  only  a  little  squad  of  dis- 
mounted dragoons  on  hand,  the  settlement  was  prac- 
tically defenseless.  The  hopeless  settlers  were  gath- 
ered in  a  bunch  with  the  few  armed  men  posted  in  a 


circle  around  them,  awaiting  an  awful  fate  though 
determined  to  defend  themselves  as  best  they  could 
to  the  bitter  end. 

The  fearful  yell  of  the  exultant  Indians  was  at  its 
highest  pitch.  Tomahawk  and  knife  were  flashing 
close  at  hand  in  the  light  of  burning  homes.  Sud- 
denly from  out  the  darkness  of  the  woods  there  ap- 
peared a  lithesome  form  swiftly  running  among  the 
warriors  from  band  to  band,  swinging  a  pale  bluish 
light  as  a  signal. 

The  storm  was  hushed  by  the  magic  of  the  child  of 
the  forest.  After  running  entirely  around  the  little 
guard  of  dragoons  to  signal  the  enemy  in  every  di- 
rection, she  sprang  upon  a  rock  in  the  open  between 
the  foes  and  stood  an  angel  of  command  and  peace. 
A  clear  voice  was  heard,  sweet  and  never-to-be-for- 
gotten music  to  the  terror-stricken  settlers,  saying, 
"Leonita  brings  a  message  from  the  spirit  of  the  old 
medicine  man  in  the  'Happy  Hunting  Grounds'.  War 
between  the  red  man  and  the  pale  face  is  over!" 

The  braves  paused  for  council.  A  little  band  of 
men,  women  and  children  as  hostage  prisoners, 
Langdon  among  them,  was  led  outside  the  settlement. 
.\way  from  Leonita's  magic  spell  it  seemed  as  though 
the  most  fiery  of  the  wild  young  bucks  could  no  long- 
er be  restrained.  The  prisoners  seemed  doomed  to 
horrible  massacre.  Even  the  mystical  child  of  the 
forest,  as  she  darted  out  of  the  darkness  again,  was 
losing  her  power  over  them;  when  suddenly,  as  they 
were  drowning  her  voice  with  renewed  yells,  she 
once  more  swung  the  pale  bluish  light  and  cried, 
"Listen!  the  voice  of  the  'Great  Spirit'  speaks  noic 
with  the  voice  of  the  medicine  man!  'Vengeance  is 
mine;  sacrifice  no  life,  lest  I  bid  the  mountan  fall  up- 
on you  and  bury  forever  my  cherished  tribe!'  Listen, 
braves!     Harken  to  his  voice!" 

The  wind  was  from  the  southwest  and  the  great 
organ  pipe  of  the  ravine  was  sounding  "The  Voice  of 
the  Mountain"  in  solemn  and  awful  warning.  The 
entire  band  of  redskins  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground 
in  terror-stricken  worship  and  obedience. 

Langdon,  overwhelmed  with  mingled  thankfulness 
and  love  and  reverence,  stood  silent  and  alone;  as  one 
by  one  the  Indians  warily  arose  and  stole  qu:etly 
away  toward  diflferent  mountain  paths.  The  prison- 
ers unharmed,  after  hysterical  but  deeply  loving 
demonstrations  of  gratitude  to  their  angelic  little  de- 
liverer, were  hurrying  joyfully  to  their  homes  and 
their  friends,  who  were  easily  putting  out  the  fires 
started  in  the  settlement,  when  Leonita,  in  tender 
womanliness  but  with  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a 
princess  seeking  her  king,  glided  up  to  Langdon. 
He  felt  a  light  touch  upon  his  arm  and  a  bird-like 
voice  sweetly  brought  him  out  of  his  bewilderment. 

"You  would  not  desert  your  friends  in  peril,"  she 
said  in  faltering  words.  "Now  they  are  safe,  tell 
Leonita  true,  is  it  better  for  you  that  she  should  go 
back  and  care  for  the  light  in  the  ravine?  But  now, 
Leonita  is  so  tired, — so — tired,"  and  the  bird-like 
voice  was  silent.  Instantly  the  little  spy  was  an  un- 
conscious prisoner  in  two  strong  arms. 

The  mountain  organ-pipe  ceased  its  roaring;  the 
smoke-clouds  vanished;  the  moon  and  the  s-tars  came 
out  again.  The  scout  and  his  willing  little  prisoner 
walked  together  away  from  the  camp  and  up  to  the 
rock  in  the  ravine  where  he  had  kept  the  storm  watch 
over  her  wigwam-hut.  There  in  the  moonlight  they 
talked  it  over;  and  when  it  was  known  to  her  that  her 
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imprisonment  and  enshrinemcnt  were  to  be  forever, 
she  sweetly  bowed  to  the  inevitable. 

With  her  calm  but  radiant  face  upturned  towards 
his  from  between  bronzed  hands  that  adoringly- 
fondled  her  silky  brown  hair  still  interwoven  with 
feathers  and  flowers,  she  said  quietly,  as  if  with  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  guiding  power  of  her  love  so 
wildly  but  so  purely  and  so  nobly  proven,  "Come, 
and  we  together  will  go  out  into  that  new  world  of 
my  mountain  dreams  and  find  my  prairie  home;  then 


you  will  take  me  to  your  beautiful  city  by  the  sea. 
We  shall  be  happy;  and  you  will  never  be  ashamed 
of  Leonita,  though  once  a  child  of  the  forest?  No? 
Then  we  will  say  good-bye  to  the  Big  Horn  moun- 
tains. We  will  leave  the  pale  blue  light  well  trimmed 
and  burning  here;  the  golden  light  will  burn  brightly 
for  us  always,  in  castle  or  in  wigwam  home.  In  the 
Indian  summer  time,  when  the  hunters'  moon  is  shin- 
ing, my  great  big  scout  man  will  be  made  my  king?" 


"GOOD    BYE  TO   THE    l;ii,    lldkX    M  ( )l' \T.\I\S  :" 


Jim   Bludso. 
(Of  the   Prairie   Belle.) 

Wall,  no!     I  can't  tell  whar  he  lives. 

Because  he  don't  live,  you  see; 
Leastways,  he's  got  out  of  the  liabit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 

Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 
That  you  haven't  heard  folks  tell 

How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks. 
The    night   of   the    Prairie    Belle? 

He    weren't    no    saint — them    engineers 

Is   all   pretty   much   alike — 
One    wife    in    Natchez-under-the-Hill. 

And  another  one  here  in   Pike. 

A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim. 

And  nn   awkward  man  in   a  row — 
But  he  never  flunked,  and  he  never  lied. 

I   reckon  he  never  knowed  how.' 

.'Vnd  this  was  all  the  relijjion  he  Iiad — 

To  treat  his  engine  well; 
Never  be   passed   on   the   river; 

To  mind  the  Pilot's  bell; 

And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fire — 

A   thousand   times   he   swore. 
He'd  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  have  their  day  on  the  Mississip, 

And  her  day  come  at  last — 
The   Movaster  was  a  better  boat. 

But  the  Belle  she  xiwildn't  be  passed, 


.A-ud  so  she  came  tearing  along  that  night — 

The  oldest  craft  on  the   line. 
With  a  niggar  S(|uat  on  her'"safcty  valve, 

.And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 

The  fire  burst  out  as  she  cleared  the  bar, 

.And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night. 
And  quick  as  a  Hash,  she  turned  and  made 

For  that  wilier  bank  on  the  right. 

There  was  running  and  cursing,  but  Jim  yelled 
out, 

Over  .ill  the  infernal  roar. 
"I'll  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till    the   last    galoot's   ashore." 

Through    the   hot,    black    breath    of   the    burnin' 
boat, 

Jim   Bludso's  voice  was  heard. 
And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  eussedness, 

.•\nd  knoweil  he  would  keep  his  word. 

And  sure's  you're  born,  they  all  got   off 

Afore  the  smokestack  fell — 
And  Bludso's  ghost  went   up  alone 

In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

lie   weren't   no   saint — but   at  judgment 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longside    of   some    pious    gentleman 

That  wouldn't  shook  hands  with  him. 

He  seen  his  duty,  a  dead  sure  thing — 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then; 
And  Christ  ain't  a  goin'  to  be  too  hard 

On  a  man  that   died   for  men. 

— John  Haw 
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"GOD'S  ACRE"  BEAUTIFUL. 


Significant  and  Artistic  Emblems  in  a  City  Churchyard — Statuary  of  Classic  Model — Unsullied  Nature  in 

Rare    Beauty — Celt   and    Puritan  in  "Cedar  Hill." 

Written  for  The    Hartford   Monthly 
r,y  WILLIAM  J.  BALFE,  President  Hartford  Gaelic  Society. 


/^■r*  T  was  ncitlu-r  the  solemn  and  beautiful 
nl  Ihdughts  which  found  expression  in  Gray's 
^-^  immortal  elegy  nor  yet  the  cheerful  cun- 
temphition  of  death  induced  by  Bryant's  "Thanatop- 
sis"  which  led  me  from  an  aimless  walk  through  a 
leafy  lane  intu  Cedar  Hill  cemetery.      It  was  the  un- 


were  in  its  natiye  land  marking  the  last  resting  place 
of  "a  true  Irish  king."  Not  only  in  contnur  but 
throughout  is  tlie  cross  of  the  strictly  old-Irish 
type.  There  are  four  different  Celtic  designs  upon 
its  shaft,  arms  and  circle — those  peculiar,  simple- 
appearing,    yet    complex    Irish    designs    that    suggest 


iHi-;  cllik:  cku.ss  i.\  -cld.xr  hill.' 


expected  sight,  amidst  surroundings  so  foreign  in 
atmosphere  and  in  nature's  garb,  of  an  object 
wrought  by  human  hands  that  reminded  me  forcibly 
of  my  natiye  and  ancient  Alonasterboice  and  of  the 
modern  natinnal  I'antheon  of  our  country  in  Glas- 
neyin. 

I  hail  never  heard  cif  a  Celtic  cross  in  this  regiim, 
Init  there  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  cif  yelyety  green 
sward  the  familiar  pointed  top  and  the  encircled 
arms  of  what  surely  must  be  a  Celtic  cross  stood 
against  the  horizon.  .'\  closer  view  revealed  that 
it  was,  indeed,  a  Celtic  cross  of  the  olden  type — of 
majestic  proportions  but  of  the  graceful  outline 
and  chaste  designs  that  seem  to  have  been  insep- 
arable from  the  handicraft  nf  the  early  Celts — 
standing   with    face    toward   the    rising    sun,   as    if   it 


at  once  the  attainable  and  the  infinite. 

The  name  upon  the  cross  was  Morgan,  a  Celtic 
name  it  is  true,  but  one  long  a  native  name  here- 
abouts and  in  any  event  more  common  amongst 
the  Cymric  iir  Welsh  branch  of  the  Celts  than 
amongst  the  Irish,  whose  pride  is,  or  rather  ought 
to  l)e,  the  possession  of  the  vastly  largest  share  of 
those  Celtic  crosses  and  other  artistic  remains  of 
their  advanced  civilization,  when  Greece  and  Rome 
had  become  memories  and  before  there  was  any 
other  civilization  in  Europe  that  sought  expression  in 
enduring  monuments  of  art  or  of  literature. 

Further  to  the  north  a  smaller  but  beautiful  Celtic 
cross  stands  mutely  eloquent,  sentinel  over  tlie 
"narrow  cell"  of  a  Goodwin — a  name  Saxon  enough 
in  all  sooth  to  suit  the  late  historian,  Edward  Free- 
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man.  And  there  are  j'et  others  but  not  so  per- 
fect, some  chiseled  upon  backgrounds  and  repre- 
senting simply  the  decorated,  encircled  arms  without 
the  descending  shaft — such  as  wrought  in  miniature 
in  gold  and  bronze,  adorned  the  hair  or  the  mantles 
of  Irish  ladies  near  fifteen  centuries  ago,  but  so 
delicate  and  chaste  in  design  that  they  were  fitting 
models  for  ornaments  for  the  living  or  for  monu- 
ments  for   the   dead. 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  find  in  this  Puritan  city 
of  tlie  dead  so  many  monuments  to  Ireland's  early 
civilization  and  art,  which  among  her  own  people 
seemed  until  recently  to  be  unappreciated  or  for- 
gotten. It  suggested  the  unity  in  death  of  two  peo- 
ples who  united  upon   nothing  in  life  in  the  islands 


improving  influence  of  time  is  evident.  Art,  which 
is  subjectively  an  expression  of  the  beautiful  and 
objectively  a  means  of  inducing  appreciation  and 
love  of  the  beautiful,  not  only  in  nature  but  in  that 
infinitely  more  wonderful  creation,  humanity,  was 
once  anathematised  if  employed  to  appeal  to  the 
loftiest  instincts  of  that  creation — reverence,  devo- 
tion and  a  desire  to  attain  its  highest  forms.  A 
greater  catholicity  of  view  and  of  spirit  in  this  as 
in  other  realms  is  now  evidently  obtaining. 

The  other  significant  feature  observed  was  the 
relative  scarcity  of  those  shapeless,  meaningless 
chunks  of  stone  that  assail  the  eye  in  such  unlovely 
profusion  in  modern  cemeteries — apparently  in- 
tended to  serve  as  monuments  but  performing  the 


.NAll    lU.    AM)    AkI     l.N    ■■i:i;il.\U    1111. 1..' 


over  the  seas  save  in  cordial  hatred  of  each  other; 
the  one  regarding  the  other  as  weak,  turbulent  and 
idolatrous,  and  being  regarded  in  turn  as  teachers  of 
liberty,  and  preachers  of  righteousness,  the  while 
they  practised  tyranny  and  exemplified  relentless 
injustice.  There  is  a  fitness  that  here,  removed  by 
so  many  generations  and  miles  of  ocean  from  the 
scenes  of  that  strife,  the  stern,  solid  qualities  of  the 
one  and  the  art  symbolic  of  the  ideals  of  the  other 
should  be  commemorated  by  the  same  monument. 

Tliere  are  many  other  significant  and  pleasing 
objects  in  this  city  churchyard.  There  is  statuary 
of  classic  model  and  rare  workmanship,  in  which 
is  illustrated  the  power,  even  in  unresponsive  stone, 
to  convey  sublimity  of  character  and  soul  through 
tlie  human   face.     And  hero  again  the  softening  and 


function  of  turning  thought  of  the  dead  into  homi- 
cidal desire  to  add  to  their  number  the  living  per- 
petrators   of    these    monstrous    things. 

But  Cedar  Hill  is  withal  a  cheerful  place,  with 
enough  evidence  of  care  about  it  to  reveal  remem- 
brance and  respect  for  the  dead,  and  enough  unsul- 
lied nature  to  suggest  eternal  life.  William  Cullen 
Bryant  could  hardly  object  to  be  buried  here,  even 
if  it  be  so  far  removed  from  the  city  of  the  living 
that  he  could  not  hear 

■• the  cheerful  shouts  at  noon 

Come  from  the  village  sent, 

Or  songs  of  maids  beneath  the  moon. 

With    fairy    laughter    blent." 
ft)r  surely  if 

"The  friends  he  loved  should  come  to  weep. 
They   would   not   haste   to  go." 
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Dedicated  to  Mae  McElaain  Rice,  a  Welleslev  girt,  whose  mission  of  beautiful  charity 
n>cr^  in  this  life  ivas  suddenly  changed  to  a  higher  mission  in  the  life  beyond. 

May  the  sorrowing  find  something  to  comfort,  the  joyous  nothing  to  sadden,  in  thoughts 
of  the  hrolf;en  chrysalis. 


A  sculptor,  skilled  and  patient  and  unerring,  mould- 
ed forms  of  grace  and  beauty  and  placed  them  in  one  of 
the  humblest  of  his  many  mansions, — the  school,  the  cru- 
cial studio  for  his  divine  creations.  Into  these  forms  he 
breathed  a  life  eternal;  and  they  were  called  souls. 

Graces  of  faith  and  hope  and  charity  were  bestowed 
lipon  them,  and  the  blessings  of  sweetened  memory  and 
undying  love  were  theirs.  And  all  their  steps  were  for- 
ward, ever  progressing  toward  a  perfection  only  known  in 
realms  beyond,  where  welcoming  lights  were  shining  for 
them,  as  home-lights  shine  for  loved  ones  on  the  way. 

The  warmth  and  the  coldness,  the  light  and  the 
shadow  of  the  world  were  to  fall  upon  them;  and  so  the 
tender-hearted  sculptor  clothed  them  in  garments  chrysalid 
that  should  protect  them  in  their  journey  here  below. 
And  as  the  inner  life  in  growth  was  shaped  so  the  chrysa- 
lis became  "the  matrix  of  the  soul." 

But  men's  eyes  were  holden  that  they  could  not  see 

the  soul  within,   only  as  glimpses  of  it  were  given   as  it 

showed  in  the  sweetness  and  music  of  life,  in  simple  deeds 

of  kindliness,  in  daily  duties  well  performed,  or  in  acts  of  heroism  or  of  love  divine.      And 

men  came  to  love  the  outer  form  and  to  mistake  it  for  the  soul  within. 

The  master,  with  the  chiseling  and  the  burnishing  of  an  all-wise  loving  hand,  de- 
veloped the  inner  form  until  it  was  fitted  for  the  work  and  place  he  had  prepared  for  it  in 
another  of  his  many  mansions.  The  touches  of  the  sculptor's  hand,  as  he  wrought,  made 
the  form  within  strong  and  glorious,  while  causing  weakness  and  decay  and  scars  to  show 
upon  the  outer  form. 
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■*^"2\  ND  on  some  day  (how  little  should  it  matter  when  if  only  the  place  and  cause  be 
-^"\  worthy  of  such  transformation)  each  chrysalis  yields  to  the  blooming  of  the  soul — 
and  is  not  as  before;  sometimes  lingeringly,  as  the  flower  pines  and  droops  in 
shadow;  sometimes  quietly  and  naturally,  as  thistledown  is  turned  from  ruddy  glow  to 
white  and  floats  on  peaceful  waters  or  is  by  summer  breezes  gently  wafted  over  hill  and 
dell;  sometimes  suddenly,  as  when  a  star  in  wondrous  beauty  flashes  its  heaven-lit  smile  and 
in  radiancy  is  lost  from  our  horizon. 

With  the  budding  of  spring,  the  bloom  of  summer,  in  the  golden  harvest  time  of  au- 
tumn, in  the  purity  of  winter  snows;  in  the  tender  promissive  light  of  dawn,  in  the  glare  of 
noonday  sun,  in  the  benedictive  twilight  of  the  evening  star,  in  the  quiet  sublimity  of  the 
midnight  moon — at  all  hours  and  in  every  season  the  chrysalis  is  broken  and  the  perfected 
creation  of  the  sculptor,  which  our  poor,  earthly,  tear-dimmed  vision  cannot  see,  is  freed 
from  its  imprisonment  and  is  guided  lovingly  by  angel  hands  to  its  home  among  the  blest, 
to  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone  on  before. 

The  chrysalis,  white  and  broken,  its  beautiful  mission  ended  and  needed  no  more  by 
the  one  it  has  served  so  sweetly  and  so  well,  rests  sacredly,  whether  in  secluded,  guarded 
bowers  where  cherishing  hearts  are  wont  to  fondly  turn,  or  alone  on  desert  drear,  or  in  the 
movmg  bosom  of  the  sea — rests  ever  as  in  "the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land," 
for  nature's  guardian  and  nature's  God  abideth  everywhere.  And  the  loved  one  con- 
tmues  its  never  ending  mission  in  higher  spheres,  in  a  world  of  pure  delight,  where  the  sculp- 
tor's light  and  smile  ever  fall  upon  and  make  radiant  his  own  and  ours. 

In  olden  times  men  could  call  this  transition  only  death,  and  the  world  was  filled  with 
mourning  and  despair.  The  sculptor  pitied  his  grieving  children  and  on  one  glad  day  came 
from  heaven  to  earth;  and  as  a  baby  in  a  manger,  and  as  brother,  friend  and  savior  lived 
among  men  and,  in  the  most  cruel  and  the  grandest  breaking  of  the  chrysalis  the  world  has 
ever  known,  showed  men  how  to  live  and  taught  them  the  meaning  of  their  transition  by 
his  own. 

He  told  them  of  his  many  mansions;  that  they  should  be  with  him  again  and  be  like 
him.  He  left  them  tearful  and  despairing  and  then  came  back  to  them  and  walked  with 
them  and  talked  with  them  and  supped  with  them  and  tarried  with  them  when  the  day  was 
far  spent.  They  knew  him  in  the  same  dear  old  familiar  ways,  but  never  again  with  a 
trace  of  sadness  or  forboding  on  the  glorified  face. 

So  shall  we  know  him,  and  so  shall  we  greet  and  know  our  loved  ones  there.  And 
we  shall  clasp  them  to  ourselves  again  and  see  them  as  we  knew  them  here  below,  only  as 
they  realh  were  and  are;  no  longer  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  face  to  face — the  re- 
newed and  beautified  chrysalis  to  be  broken  nevermore. 
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RECOMPENSE  FOR  FARM  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Its  Importance  in  Promoting  Agricultural  Interests — The   Farmer   Needs   Help   and   Encouragement   to 

Make  Permanent  Improvements  on  The  Mortgaged    Farm — Features   of    Gladstone's   System   of 

Recompense   That   Could   be   Profitably   Considered  in  New  England — Value  to  the  State 

of  Improved  Farming  Property — Story  of  Brave  Struggle  in  a  Hill  Town  Family. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Jlonthly 
By    EDW'D   ASAIIEL   WRIGHT. 


■^mmt^  1 1 K  mortgage  without  recompense  for  im- 
/  ^\  pruvonient  is  a  sombre  cloud  that  for  long 
^^^  years  has  been  forming,  gradually  but 
with  constantly  increasing  density,  over  our  agri- 
cultural regions,  until  today  it  casts  upon  the  farm- 
ing towns  of  New  England  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging and  sadly  blighting  shadows  that  this  fair 
section,  so  blessed  in  natural  attractions,  is  suffering 
under.  It  has  smothered  the  hopes  and  ambitions 
of  an  army  of  brave-hearted  men  and  women,  who 
were  fitted  by  a  noble  inheritance  to  be  the  perpetua- 
tors  of  New  England's  honorable  prestige.  It  has 
driven  out  a  multitude  of  her  disheartened  sons  and 
daughters  from  farm  life  to  other  occupations  and 
to  the  building  up  of  other  communities. 

The  principle  of  the  land-tenure  system  in  Ire- 
hmd,  before  Mr.  Gladstone  took  up  the  subject  of 
its  reformation,  was  different  from  that  of  our  mort- 
gage system  chiefly  in  that  the  occupant  of  a  heavily 
mortgaged  farm  in  New  England  may  hold  a  title 
in  his  own  name  and  be  a  nominal  owner.  In  some 
cases  he  has  a  possible  but  almost  hopeless  chance  of 
some  day  becoming  the  veritable  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty he  has  improved.  The  title  is  too  often  of  no 
real  meaning  or  practical  value  to  the  impoverished 
farmer;  he  is  sacrificing  himself  and  his  family  while 
struggling  for  a  sentiment.  The  payment  of  interest 
in  this  case  is  practically  the  same  as  the  payment 
of  rent,  with  far  more  grievous  anxieties  and  wearing- 
responsibilities. 

In  Ireland  the  tenant  hired  the  hind  perhaps  in 
an  unimproved  state,  worked  hard  upon  it  and  de- 
veloped it  up  to  a  producing  capacity.  The  land- 
lord could  then  raise  the  rent.  The  tenant  could  pay 
the  higher  price  on  improvements  made  by  himself 
or  be  evicted,  receiving  no  recompense  for  completed 
improvements  or  improvements  under  way. 

With  us  the  farmer  buys  a  piece  of  land,  thinking 
he  has  money  enough  or  can  see  enough  ahead  to 
warrant  him  in  making  needed  improvements.  He 
finds  he  needs  more  money.  The  savings  bank, 
necessarily  conservative  and  wisely  so,  makes  a 
small  loan  and  takes  a  first  mortgage  on  the  farm 
at  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  A  little  later  more 
money  is  needed.  The  local  "shaver  of  notes"  or 
the  foreign  agent  sees  an  opportunity  and  takes  a 
second  mortgage  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest — and  a 
"consideration,"  the  latter  for  obvious  reasons  not 
a  matter  of  record  or  pubHcity.  Tlie  farmer  strug- 
gles on  and  improves  the  farm.  But  the  time  comes 
when  he,  •  like  the  sufferer  across  the  water,  can 
either  make  impossible  payments  or  retire,  with  no 
recompense  for  improvements   made  by  himself. 

The  one  great  Teacher,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood human  nature,  has  told  us  of  a  certain  unjust 


steward  who  said  within  himself  long  ago  "I  cannot 
dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed." 

The  Jewish  steward  in  the  realm  of  Jerusalem 
and  tlie  Yankee  middleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
have  a  thing  or  two  in  common,  though  their 
methods  are  reversed.  The  latter  does  not  of  his 
own  accord  shave  notes  backward.  But  he  cannot 
or  will  not  dig;  and  he  has  no  idea  of  begging. 
He  lets  the  farmer  debtor  do  the  digging  under  a 
mortgage  at  interest  satisfactory  to  the  holder  of 
the  bond  and  for  "considerations"  so  adjusted  as 
lint  to  shock  the  iiiiKlcsty  nr  openly  offend  the 
majesty  of  the  law. 

At  last  there  comes  a  day  when  the  ploughshare 
is  broken  in  the  furrow.  The  man  with  the  mort- 
gage in  his  hand  cannot,  or  feels  that  he  need  not. 
dig.  So  the  farm  is  classed  among  the  "abandoned." 
and  the  "decadence"  of  the  hill  town  is  noted  and 
deplored. 

"I  love  your  majesty  according  to  my  bond;  nor 
more  nor  less."  The  average  farmer  overburdened 
with  bonds  of  this  kind,  which  keep  constantly  be- 
fore his  mind  only  visions  of  black  disaster  where 
should  be  inspiring  hope  of  profitable  crops  and 
encouragement  for  larger  and  better  cultivation, 
will  come  to  love  his  farm  and  be  stimulated  to  im- 
prove it,  or  inclined  to  let  it  run  down  to  worth- 
lessness  to  his  bondsman  and  to  himself,  according 
to  his  mortgages. 

If  he  must  err  in  the  matter  of  brain,  muscle  and 
money  expenditure,  he  will  not  be  wholly  unmind- 
ful of  his  present  personal  comfort  and  the  future 
balance  of  his  own  profit  and  loss  account.  He 
was  brave  and  loyal  to  his  trust  when  hopeful;  he 
is  longsuffering  and  patient;  he  always  will  be 
human,  with  the  rest  of  us,  while  struggling  on  the 
earth  and  with  it  and  trying  to  get  the  most  out  of 
it  for  himself  in  the  easiest  way. 

The  story  of  many  worthy  but  disheartened  farmer 
families  runs  something  like  this.  Three  generations 
ago  Harrison  Bronson  bought  a  farm  and  paid  for 
it.  The  land  was  fairly  good,  lying  chiefly  on  the 
desirable  southeastern  slope  of  a  town  on  the  hills 
noted  for  the  sterling  character  and  intelligence  of 
its  people.  To  improve  the  property  a  small  amount 
of  money  was  raised  and  a  first  mortgage  given. 
Mr.  Bronson  was  a  good  farmer  and  a  good  man. 
He  was  prospered.  The  family  name  was  estab- 
lished and  honored  throughout  that  section  of  Ver- 
mont. His  son  Harrison  was  given  a  good  educa- 
tion and  a  training  that  fitted  him  for  valuable 
citizenship. 

Harrison  II,  excellent  in  mind  and  heart,  remained 
at  home  to  take  care  of  the  father  and  mother  and 
to  run  the  farm.     He  read  and  studied  matters  per- 
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taining  to  farm  improvement  and  development  as 
he  diligently  worked  at  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
He  became  a  local  authority  on  theoretical  and 
practical  farming.  He  and  his  wife  were  hospitable 
in  their  inclinations,  to  an  excess  perhaps,  but  not 
extravagant  in  regard  to  their  own  simple  pleasures. 
Their  comfortable  house  was  always  open  to  their 
city  relatives  and  friends,  who  were  not  always 
thoughtful  in  recognition  of  delightful  hospitalities 
accepted  rather  freel}'.  Sometimes  their  city  friends 
would  send  them  sweet  letters  and  photographs  of 
themselves  and  of  city  attractions  in  payment  for  a 
visit  of  several  weeks,  with  their  "dear  country 
cousins." 

.\s  Harrison  II  advanced  in  years  the  farm  showed 
signs  of  wear  in  spots  and  the  buildings  became 
somewhat  disjointed  and  shaken.  He  clearly  saw 
how  by  the  use  of  his  own  knowledge  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  money  the  farm  could  be  made  more 
profitable  and  permanently  improved.  Through  a 
city  broker  he  was  supplied  with  a  little  money  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  urgent  necessities,  but  never 
enough  at  any  one  time  to  warrant  the  undertaking 
of  improvments  that  the  farmer  knew  meant  the 
future  profitable  life  of  the  farm.  These  insufficient 
loans  eventually  covered  the  property  pretty  well 
with   mortgages. 

Harrison  III,  an  onlj-  son.  was  a  splendid  young 
fellow  physically,  mentally  and  morally;  a  noble 
type  of  the  best  of  New  England's  young  farmers, 
in  lineage,  in  training  and  in  purpose.  He  was  am- 
bitious to  go  into  a  broader  and  more  promising 
field  of  agricultural  work  than  the  debt-burdened 
homestead  could  give  him.  The  opportunity  came 
and  a  flattering  offer  was  made  to  him.  With  a 
brave  spirit,  but  with  an  aching  heart,  he  declined  the 
offer  and  gave  up  his  ambition,  from  a  sense  of  duty 
to  his  father  and  the  home. 

Tile  father  in  his  declining  years  can  look  back 
upcm  a  useful  and  honorable  life  but  one  which 
would  hardly  be  called  successful,  from  the  world's 
most  common  but  wrong  standard  of  success.  '  The 
son,  now  in  the  prime  of  a  farmer's  life,  but  past  the 
days  when  he  could  with  safety  to  his  growing 
family  give  up  the  home  and  venture  upon  a  new  . 
start,  is  struggling  hard  and  bravely  on  an  impover- 
ished farm,  working  by  the  day  for  others  when  he 
can  spare  a  day  from  his  own  routine,  in  the  effort 
to  pull  through  and  provide  his  family  with  the 
necessities   of  life. 

Harrison  III  is  practically  a  hired  man,  while 
nominally  the  owner  of  a  farm.  There  is  no  good 
or  insurmountable  reason  why  that  farm  should  not 
be  as  profitable  as  it  was  in  the  most  prosperous 
days  of  the  family.  It  never  was  to  any  degree  a 
competitor  with  western  grain  fields.  Refrigerator 
cars  do  not  run  within  miles  of  it.  Beef  and  pork 
were  never  regarded  as  its  important  products,  ex- 
cepting for  home  consumption.  The  crops  for  which 
it  was  best  adapted  are  still  in  good  demand.  There 
was  never  a  more  industrious  or  intelligent  member 
of  the  family  acting  as  its  owner. 

While  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  farm  is  not 
today  what  it  should  be,  there  is  a  cause  and  a  very 
plain  one.  There  is  no  future  recompense  in  view 
to  the  hardworking  man  for  improvements  that  he 
could  make  upon  the  property,  the  need  of  which  is 
so  sadly  apparent  to  Iiini  and  so  hopelessly  hamper- 


ing him.  To  the  real  owners,  the  holders  of  the 
mortgages,  the  farm  is  but  a  side  issue,  a  plaything 
or  a  somewhat  expensive  luxury  possibly,  and  they 
take  little  interest  in  its  development;  seldom  give 
the  place  a  careful  thought,  excepting  when  dic- 
tating impractical  suggestions  or  when  eating  or 
drinking  some  choice  product  from  it  in  their  city 
homes. 

This  is  a  story  of  real  life  in  a  N'cw  England  hill 
town.  It  is  a  very  simple  story;  perhaps  not  very 
interesting.  But  there  is  the  sacrifice  of  worthy 
ambitions  in  it,  and  back  of  it  the  tragedy  of  many 
lives.  It  illustrates  one  source  of  the  dishearten- 
ment  that  has  much  to  do  with  the  decadency  of 
farming  towns. 

The  answer  to  a  request  for  recompense  for  un- 
exhausted improvements  by  the  mortgagor  of  course 
would  be  that  he  has  had  the  borrowed  money  and 
used  it,  that  he  has  the  right  to  sell  and  that  his 
recompense  is  to  be  sought  in  the  equity  above  the 
mortgage.  He  understands  all  that;  but  he  also 
understands  human  nature  and  knows  how  equities 
above  a  mortgage  fail  to  materialize  when  poverty 
cripples  and  creditors  pinch.  lie  knows  that  a  forced 
sale  means  a  slaughter  of  equities  to  an  honest  poor 
man  and  the  capturing  of  his  recompense  by  some 
other  more  fortunate  and  perhaps  just  as  honest 
man. 

The  evicted  tenant  in  Ireland  lost  the  money  and 
labor  expended  on  unexhausted  improvements.  The 
farmer  in  New  England,  owner  by  courtesy  and 
tenant  by  force  of  circumstances,  in  the  case  of 
foreclosure  may  count  upon  losing  not  only  years 
of  toil  and  some  money  expended  for  improvements 
but  also  his  fortune  great  or  small  put  into  the 
purchase.  By  the  foreclosed  mort.gage  the  New 
I'.ngland  farmer  may  lose  something  very  tangible 
in  the  way  of  money  and  in  addition  a  heritage  or 
an  acquirement,  the  value  of  which  in  its  associations 
cannot  be  estimated — his  home.  lon.g  cherished  it 
may  be  as  his  father's,  his  own  and  his  children's. 
The  evicted  tenant  in  Ireland  lost  a  lease — the  use 
of  a  hired  place. 

The  complaint  of  tlic  tenant  in  Ireland  changed  a 
government,  was  heard  across  a  sea  and  stirred  a 
warmhearted  continent;  the  complaint  of  the  New 
England  farmer  mortgagor  has  rarely  been  heard 
beyond  the  threshold  of  his  bedroom,  in  his  night- 
mare of  foreclosure,  and  has  seldom  disturbed  his 
nearest   neighbor. 

The  average  eviction  of  the  Irish  tenant  system 
was  a  cruel  injustice.  The  foreclosure  of  a  mort- 
gage need  not  be  an  injustice  necessarily,  but  it 
becomes  a  great  wrong  when  no  recompense  is 
received  for  evident  and  important  improvements, 
which  have  permanently  enriche<l  the  property. 

As  Edward  Everett  has  said,  "The  obligation  to 
redress  a  wrong  is  at  least  as  binding  as  that  of 
paying  a  debt." 

In  the  .Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1875,  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  aiming  to  secure  com- 
pensation to  the  farmer  tenant  for  improvements, 
the  benefits  of  which  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
had  not  been  exhausted,  divided  the  work  entitled 
to  recompense  into  three  classes.  The  features  of 
this  classification  in  general  would  be  applicable  in 
the   United   States   as   well   as   in   Great    Britain;   at 
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least  they  suggest  a  form  of  recompense  worthy  of 
consideration. 

The  lirst  class  included  drainage,  the  erection  of 
buildings,  the  construction  of  fences  and  bridges, 
planting  orchards  and  hops,  reclaiming  waste  lands, 
etc.  The  tenant  was  required  to  have  the  landlord's 
written  consent-  to  the  improvements  in  order  to 
establish  his  claim  for  compensation.  The  amount 
of  compensation  h.\ed  upon  for  this  class  of  improve- 
ments was  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  original 
expenditure  less  one-twentieth  for  every  year  that 
had  elapsed  since  the  outlay.  The  whole  benefits  of 
improvements  in  this  class  were  considered  as  being 
exhausted   in   twenty  years. 

The  second  class  included  certain  of  the  more 
permanent  forms  of  soil  enrichment,  by  bones,  etc., 
benefits  of  which  were  considered  to  be  exhausted 
in  seven  years.  The  compensation  in  this  class  was 
an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  less  one-seventh 
for  each  year  that  had  elapsed. 

The  third  class  included  more  temporary  fertiliz- 
ing than  the  second  class,  chiefly  artificial  or  pur- 
chased fertilizers  and  special  feeding  of  cattle.  This 
class  of  improvements  was  regarded  as  exhausted  in 
two  years,  and  a  sum  representing  the  fair  value  to 
the   incoming  tenant  was   its   compensation. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  first  great  achievement  in  land 
reform  for  Ireland  was  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act  of  1870.  Under  this  act  the  commissioners  of 
public  works  in  Ireland  were  permitted  to  loan 
money  to  landlords  for  the  payment  of  recompense 
for  improvements  and  to  tenants  for  the  purchase 
of  their  holdings.  In  the  case  of  the  tenants  the 
ainount  so  loaned  could  not  exceed  two-thirds  the 
price  and  was  to  be  repaid  within  thirty-five  years. 
The  amount  of  annual  charge  was  practically  an  in- 
terest of  five  per  cent.  This  act  provided  for  recom- 
pense to  the  tenant,  not  only  for  improvements  made 
by  himself  but  also  for  those  made  by  his  predeces- 
sors in  title. 

In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  holdings  by  tenants 
in  Ireland  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  fact,  not 
generally  understood  in  our  country  perhaps,  that 
by  such  purchase  is  meant  the  buying  of  a  tenancy 
and  not  the  actual  ownership  of  the  land.  No  such 
thing  as  the  absolute  private  ownership  of  land  is 
recognized  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  crown  is 
there  the  real  owner  of  all  lands  ultimately,  and  a 
subject  can  hold  no  higher  land  interest  than  a 
tenancy.  The  fee  simple,  which  is  the  largest  es- 
tate known  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounts  in  reality  to  only  a  holding,  the  owner  of 
the  fee  standing  in  the  relation  of  tenant  to  the 
lord. 

The  land-tenure  act  of  1881,  known  as  the  Land 
Law  for  Ireland,  aimed  especially  to  establish  fair 
rents,  free  sales  of  holdings  and  fixed  tenure.  This 
act  went  further  than  any  previous  act  in  reducing 
the  number  of  unjust  evictions,  and  provided  for 
fixing  rent   charges  by  judicial   authority. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  public  benefits  to 
be  derived  in  any  community  or  country  by  encour- 
agement of  agricultural  interests  can  be  found  in 
the  remarkable  promptness  with  which  the  farms 
of  Ireland  responded  to  the  helpful  action  of  parlia- 
ment. A  study  of  Irish  agricultural  reports  for 
1881  shows  that  in  that  year,  when  it  was  known  or 
believed  that  the   Land   Law  would  be   enacted  and 


enforced,  there  was  in  Ireland  an  increase  of  ten 
thousand  acres  in  the  grain  acreage  over  that  of 
1880;  an  increase  of  thirty-four  thousand  acres  in 
potatoes  and  of  eighty-nine  thousand  acres  in  clover 
and  other  grasses.  The  land  under  permanent  pas- 
ture was  diminished  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand acres  in  1881,  while  the  cultivation  of  crops  was 
being  so   promptly   and   largely   extended. 

State  aid  or  special  patronage  is  not  a  popular 
idea  with  us,  and  wisely  so  as  a  rule.  But  the  state 
has  a  right  to  regulate  land  matters  as  well  as  to 
make  laws  and  provisions  for  corporations  organized 
within  its  limits.  It  would  seem  that  land,  which 
cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  in  e.xtent,  but 
which  can  be  immeasurably  increased  or  diminished 
in  value,  thus  affecting  to  a  degree  of  vast  impor- 
tance the  literal  commonwealth,  its  resources  and 
its  income  through  taxation  and  other  channels, 
should  be  peculiarly  the  state's  carefully  nurtured 
and  encouraged  protege. 

It  would  certainly  seem  to  be  within  the  province 
of  state  legislation  to  establish  some  carefully  pre- 
pared system  of  recompense  to  the  mortgagor  for 
unexhausted  improvements  of  farms.  A  form  of 
mortgage  could  be  prescribed  by  the  state,  in  which 
the  terms  of  recompense  under  the  adopted  system 
should  be  clearly  stated.  This  might  be  made  a  re- 
quirement for  the   legal   recording  of  the  mortgage. 

If  going  still  further  in  a  modified  land  reform 
course,  in  our  case  better  called  an  agricultural  en- 
couragement plan,  the  state  could  advance  money 
for  purchase  and  permanent  improvements,  it  could 
protect  itself  by  claims  on  the  real  estate.  In  the 
case  of  farms  falling  into  the  ownership  of  the  state 
in  this  way,  they  could  be  held  as  state  reservations. 
A  large  number  of  farms,  in  a  most  humane  and 
profitable  way,  sociologically  profitable  at  least, 
could  be  cultivated  by  charity  and  reformatory  labor. 

This  would  be  a  most  just  and  practical  step  to- 
ward removing  the  cause  of  complaint  made  by 
various  trades  concerning  the  encroachments  of 
labor  in  state  penal  and  charitable  institutions.  It 
would  provide  a  helpful  and  uplifting  occupation  for 
a  large  number  of  people  dependent  upon  the  state, 
or  under  its  intended  reforming  care.  Farms  thus 
inexpensively  and  charitably  improved  could  be  sold 
again  by  the  state  at  advanced  prices,  in  good  cul- 
tivation. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  crown  owning  the  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  more  natural  for  it  to 
advance  money  for  land  improvement  than  it  would 
be  for  the  state  to  do  so,  not  being  the  owner.  But 
the  state  has  a  certain  right  over  and  an  important 
interest  in  the  land  within  its  domain,  inasmuch  as 
it  can  sell  real  estate  for  taxes. 

In  states  having  vast  area  of  uncultivated  land 
the  plan  of  agricultural  encouragement  suggested 
might  be  wholly  impractical,  owing  to  small  popu- 
lation as  compared  with  the  area.  But  in  a  state 
like  Connecticut  with  its  five  thousand  and  four 
square  miles  and  fifty  thousand  of  its  population 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  well  distributed 
generally  speaking,  or  a  state  like  Massachusetts, 
with  its  area  of  eight  thousand,  one  liundred  and 
seventy-seven  S(|uare  miles,  this  objection  would  not 
apply. 

It  was  a  very  simple  but  far-reaching  thing  that 
Mr.    Gladstone   did    with   tlic   land-tenure    system    in 
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liis  first  attempt.  It  was  the  establishing  of  the 
principle  that  the  state  has  as  much  right  to  have 
authority  over  lands  within  its  province  as  it  has 
over  railroads  or  other  corporations  and  business 
enterprises. 

I.onI  Palnicrston  ridiculed  the  proposed  tenant  and 
land  reform,  declaring  that  "tenant-right  was  land- 
lords' wrong." 

Mr.  Gladstone  established  his  principle,  secured  a 
provision  by  which  the  tenant  in  Ireland  should  re- 
ceive recompense  for  improvements  made  by  him 
and  gave  a  new  life  and  new  hope  to  despondent 
tillers  of  the  soil  on  that  fertile  but  unfortunate  little 
island. 

Might  not  the  employment  of  some  features  of 
this  principle  do  much  toward  lifting  the  cloud  of 
discouragement  that  hangs  over  too  many  of  our 
rural  homes  and  still  farther  advance  the  agricultural 
and  financial  prosperity  and  the  social  fame  of  New 
England? 

AN    ARTIST'S    EXPERIENCE    WITH 
A    THEATRICAL    TROUPE. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By   SAMUEL  D.    LIXDSAY. 

NOT  It — Mr.  Lindsay,  formerly  a  pupil  at  the  Connecticut 
League  of  Art  Students,  left  New  York  last  fall  with  the  Viola 
.Mien  Company,  playing  Clyde  Fitch's  "Toast  of  the  Town,"  as 
a  member  of  the  quartet.  Mr.  Lindsay  in  Hartford  was  well 
known  as  a  baritone  soloist,  singing  often  in  public  and  regu- 
larly at  the  Windsor  .\venue  Congregational   Church. 

'^^w  RAVELING  with  a  theatrical  company 
1^ '^  gives  the  artist  a  grand  opportunity  to 
^^''^  study  life  and  nature  in  its  ever  changing 
moods.  Moving  about  from  town  to  town,  one  has 
no  occasion  to  leave  the  hotel  to  catcli  glimpses  of 
the  most  picturesque  street  scenes,  vivid  in  color, 
especially  where  poverty  has  been  meted  out  and 
character  has  been  laid  bare.  The  picture  to  an 
artist  is  ideal.  Around  the  theatre  lounge  types  of 
humanity  easily  recognized  by  the  little  touches 
cast  upon  tliem  by  nature.  The  sketch-book  can  be 
made  good  use  of  here.  Traveling  on  the  trains  one 
is  constantly  thrown  in  with  nearly  every  type  of 
humanity  in  existence.  In  the  mining  and  oil  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania  where  poorer  classes  of  immi- 
grants locate  and  start  towns  by  their  industry,  one 
could  spend  a  lifetime  studying  the  people  and 
their  beautiful  surrounding  country.  Living  in  peace 
and  ignorance,  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  fashion 
and  convention,  with  gaudy  and  ill-fitting  garments, 
they  present  a  strong  picture.  It  was  in  the  fall 
that  we  passed  through  this  state  and  the  mountains 
were  aflame  in  glorious  tints  of  red  and  yellow.  My 
water  colors  were  in  constant  use  in  this  picturesque 
state. 

Further  west  in  the  month  of  .\pril  we  left  Kan- 
sas City  one  evening  at  fi.:!0  on  a  fast  express 
for  Memphis,  Tennessee.  We  could  feel  the  change 
of  air  as  the  hours  passed  and  the  train  rushed 
southward  and  witnessed  a  most  beautiful  sunset. 
Our  quartette  sat  out  on  the  rear  platform  singing 
Verdi's  "Rigoletto"  quartet,  Costa's  "The  Sad  Mo- 
ments Are  Parting"  and  other  selections  which 
proved  entertaining  to  other  members  of  the  troupe, 
all   enjoying   the   twilight.     Arriving  at    Memphis   at 


8.30  in  the  morning  the  temperature  stood  at  80  de- 
grees, rising  toward  noon  to  90  degrees,  a  great 
change  since  leaving  Kansas  City  the  night  before 
at  45  degrees.  Staying  one  day  at  Memphis  I  spent 
much  of  the  time  viewing  the  great  Mississippi  River 
at  its  height;  and  seen  to  great  advantage  at  this 
point,  fascinating  in  its  movement  of  dark  yellow, 
swirling  waters.  Scores  of  negroes  throng  its  banks, 
intently  watching  the  rush  of  the  rapid  current. 
.\sking  one  of  them  how  long  he  remained  at  this 
occupation,  he  drawlingly  replied,  "While  dc  sun 
shines."  Here  I  gathered  material  for  several 
sketches. 

We  arrived  at  Atlanta  after  another  sleeper  ride, 
the  fourth  in  a  week,  a  test  of  endurance,  but  as  we 
thought    of   our    dear    star.    Miss    Allen,    putting   up 


CLULUy    DAV   OFF   BRIDGEPORT. 
Water  Color  by  S.   D.    f-inilsay. 

with  it  all  without  losing  her  cheerful  smile,  not  a 
soul    dare    complain. 

In  the  larger  cities  I  was  most  interested  in  seeing 
the  poorer  sections.  To  the  artist,  who  perhaps  de- 
tects affectation  more  readily  than  many  another, 
poverty  reveals  forcibly  the  elements  that  make  a 
picture.  Humanity  seems  stripped  of  intellect  and 
even  morality  where,  with  evidence  of  hardship  on 
all  sides,  human  sympathy  must  respond  to  the  mute 
appeal  of  faces  pinched  in  hunger,  bodies  eaten  by 
carelessness,  innocence  wrapped  in  crime;  ill  used  in 
labor,  dishonored  by  foul  usage,  and  swept  by  tides 
of  disease.  One  need  never  look  far  for  material, 
for  there  is  to  be  seen  on  every  street  and  lane 
in  the  city,  in  every  country  roadside,  in  the  land- 
scape, everywhere,  objects  that  appeal  to  his  desires 
to  express,  to  exercise  the  skill  and  feeling  that  is 
his  gift. 

In  Chicago  I  saw  on  the  streets  some  of  the  most 
evil  looking  specimens  of  humanity  I  should  care  to 
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meet;  faces  uiikcnipt,  filthy  garments,  slouching 
around  as  though  they  were  fragments  of  the  windy 
city  itself  and  not  human  parasites.  One  in  parti- 
cular I  noticed,  had  a  head  shaped  like  a  cobble- 
stone, hair  arranged  like  a  well  used  door  mat,  a 
beard  of  many  weeks,  hat  tilted  far  back  on  one  side, 
a  coat  of  a  ridiculous  fit,  tinted  green  by  the  sun, 
poker-dotted  with  grease  spots,  one  coat-tail  longer 
than  tlic  other.  This  individual,  wobbling  from  side 
to  side,  smiling  and  halting  occasionally  to  gain  his 
equilibrium,  had  suspended  from  either  arm  a  bas- 
ket containing  bottles  of  beer;  a  common  Sunday 
morning  sight. 

.■\fter  service  I  started  for  the  .Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  Before  entering  the  building  I  heard  a  band 
strike  up  an  unusually  gay  tune  for  a  Sunday.  A 
parade  was  coming  up  the  avenue,  streamers  flying, 
bunting  waving  and  no  end  of  commotion.  As  it 
passed  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  paraders  wore 
badges,  and  a  great  number  were  already  intoxicated. 
It  was  a  labor  parade  and  bade  fair  to  end  in  dis- 
order. 

In  the  Fine  .Arts  Building  hundreds  were  enjoying 
the  masterpieces.  On  my  way  home  I  saw  paraders 
returning,  fatigued  but  joyful  after  a  long  march, 
groups  of  a  dozen  or  more  staggering  to  the  time  of 
drum  corps,  halting  at  the  open  cafes;  many  I  saw 
coupled  to  policemen  while  crowds  urged  the  cap- 
tured   ones    to    fight.     Disgusting    sights    could    be 


seen  on  many  corners.  On  Sunday  evenings  crowds 
could  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  theatres 
which  were  running  in  full  blast.  Our  star.  Miss 
.Mien,  never  permits  a  performance  on  Sunday. 

The  week  following  we  were  traveling  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  through  extremely  flat  country  and 
farm-lands,  spotted  with  herds  of  cattle,  with  but  a 
scant  scattering  of  trees  to  relieve  the  barrenness  of 
the  plain.  Near  the  tracks  here  and  there  were  the 
crude  wigwams  of  tawny  Indians,  lighting  up  tlie 
view  with  brilliant  color.  The  sunset  over  this 
scene  I  shall  never  forget.  Purple  coloring  lit  up 
the  sky  and  sent  the  landscape  oflf  into  darkness, 
pools  of  water  reflecting  this  gorgeous  light,  mark- 
ing the  gloomy  ground  with  strips  of  fire.  I  workc'! 
late  into  the  night  to  put  onto  paper  this  inspirin:? 
scene,   allowing   nothing   to   interrupt   mv   labor. 

But  with  all  these  impressions  still  fresh  in  mind, 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  artist  need  never  leave  our 
beautiful  state  for  material,  for  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  and  on  tjie  bordering  hillsides  and  along 
the  little  streams  flowing  into  the  rivers,  all  of  which 
waters  are  ever  seeking  the  majestic  sea  tides  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  in  its  setting  of  green-clad 
banks  and  varied  shores,  a  rare  wealth  of  nature's 
beauty  and  inspiration  can  be  found  without  long 
miles  of  wearisome  travel  and  nights  in  sleepers 
after  hours  of  footlight  glare. 


.A   TEiXNES.^Eli    TWILIGHT. 
Water  Color  by   S.    D.   Lindsay. 


Jeweler — The    inscription    you    wish    engraved    on  The     Poet     (insinuatingly) — Don't    y<>u    tliink    we 

the  inside   of  this   ring,   I   understand,   is   "Marcellus      would  make  a  good  couplet? 
'■"    ^ ""  She   (coyly) — I'm  not  a  verse. 


to  Irene?" 

Young    Man     (with     embarrassment) — Yes,    that's 
right,     r.ut  don't  cut  the  "Irene"  very  deep. 

—Tit  Bits. 


— Brooklyn    Life. 


Rosemary— Should    you    call    young    Mr.    Callowell 


Professor,"  said  a  graduate,  trying  to  be  pathetic      clever. 

•     •  •       •  ■         ■■   -   •  ■•  Marianne — Clever?     He    doesn't    km.w    enough    to 

—Tit  Bits.  —Life. 


at  parting,  "I  am  indebted  to  you  for  all   T  know.  ■      ---    — 

"Pray  do  not  mention   such   a  trifle,"  was  the  reply.       turn  arc.und  when  he  wants  to  go  back. 


USE    OF    PICTURES    IN 
LIBRARY. 


A     MODERN 


Illustrations  Cut  from  American  and  Foreign  Period- 
icals and  Mounted  for  General  Use — Sought  By 
All  Classes  and  Ages,  from  Doll  Dressers  and 
Kindergarteners    to     Society    Leaders    and 
Scientists — Interesting    Account     of    The 
Origin   and   Development   of   this   Valu- 
able   Idea   in    The    Hartford   Public 
Library. — "Groups"  For  Special 
Literary,     Mechanical     and 
Art    Purposes. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
Ey  C.\ROLI\E  M.  HEWIN'S,  Lil)rarian. 

•^^ft  T  was  in  California,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  I 
II       I'lrst   saw   mounted    pictin-es   as   a   part   of   a 

^^  lil)rary's  equipment.  The  Los  Angeles  Pub- 
lic Librarj".  which  had  had  to  work  out  many 
problems  for  itself  on  account  of  its  distance  from 
library  centres,  had  utilized  the  illustrated  papers 
that  had  been  too  roughly  handled  to  bind,  by 
cutting  out  the  pictures  and  mounting  them  on  heavy 
board  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  idea  seemed  good 
for  eastern  libraries  with  small  incomes,  and  when 
our  library  was  made  free  the  nc.\t  year,  we  began 
in  a  very  small  way  a  collection  of  pictures  that  now 
numbers   several   thousand. 

We  had  a  great  many  numbers  i.f  llar]ier's  Week- 
ly, Harper's  Bazar,  The  London  Graphic  and  Illus- 
trated News,  and  duplicate  or  worn-out  magazines. 
Tliey  were  looked  over  and  marked  by  some  respon- 
sible person  who  understood  the  needs  of  the  library, 
and  cut  at  ixld  times  in  the  reading-room  or  by  a 
kind  friend  outside,  who  used  to  come  every  few 
weeks  with  a  carriage  and  take  home  all  that  it  would 
hold.  The  pictures  were  mounted  with  a  dab  of 
paste  in  each  corner  on  tough  Manila  paper  cut  to 
order,  11  x  14  inches.  They  were  then  classified 
like   books   and   sorted. 

The  Library  has  a  large  two-storj'  vault  with  a 
steel   door,   but  not   many  valuables   to   put   into   it. 


and  the  shelves  are  very  convenient  for  pictures. 
On  the  highest  one  are  "book-jackets,"  the  orna- 
mental covers  that  protect  new  books,  and  that  we 
keep  for  help  to  students  of  design. 

We  have  a  collection  of  pictures  of  library  build- 
ings, soldiers  and  sailors  of  different  nations,  ships 
and  submarine  boats.  The  division  under  education 
has  pictures  of  children  for  kindergartners  to  use. 
cif  college  customs  and  costumes,  of  Christmas  and 
other  holidays   for   schools. 

In  science  we  have  pictures  of  the  aurora  borealis, 
earthquakes,  glaciers,  flowers,  trees,  insects,  birds, 
fishes  and  higher  animals,  many  of  them  colored. 

Pictures  of  machinery  are  in  demand.  Not  long 
ago  a  man  came  for  a  life-net,  that  could  be  found 
only  in  a  bound  magazine,  but  when  the  binding 
wore  out  the  picture  was  mounted  and  filed  for 
future    needs. 

The  fine-art  department  is  of  course  most  largely 
drawn  upon.  Last  winter,  sometimes  hundreds  of 
pictures  went  out  in  a  vi'cek  to  a  club  studying  the 
history  of  art.  This  morning  an  architect,  who  is 
in  the  country  away  from  his  own  library,  sent  tn 
us  for  some  pictures  of  Oxford  that  would  show 
the  roofs  of  the  colleges,  and  we  found  them  in  our 
file.  We  have  a  duplicate  set  of  Masters  in  Art 
mounted  for  circulation  on  sheets,  besides  every 
number   in   book   form   on   the   shelves. 

Sculpture  is  by  itself  under  the  names  of  sculptors 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  works  of  painters  arc 
also  under  their  names.  We  have  bought  at  different 
times  perhaps  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  photographs, 
photogravures  and  colored  reproductions  from  great 
artists,  besides  a  duplicate  set  of  Masters  in  Art  to 
cut;  but  most  of  our  illustrations  have  come  from 
newspapers  and  magazines.  Some  artists,  of  course, 
like  Reynolds  and  Van  Dyck.  are  very  fully  repre- 
sented; and  we  were  able  to  give  material  help 
lately  to  the  Watkinson  Library's  Rembrandt  ex- 
hibition. Rut  many  painters  are  not  in  our  collec- 
tion and  others  were  not  until  this  year.  Wc  now 
have  from  Italy  specimens  of  Lorenzo  di  Crcdi, 
Mantegna,  Pintoricchio,  Salvator  Rosa.  Caravaggio 
and  others,  and  expect  to   semi   soon   for   more. 

One   of   the    most   useful    classes    in    the    picture- 
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collection  is  costume.  The  Library  has  a  few  works 
on  the  subject,  but  it  is  always  easier  to  handle 
loose  sheets  than  a  heavy  book,  and  any  number  of 
them  may  be  taken  out  at  once.  Recent  demands 
for  costumes  include  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  pioneer,  a  Viking,  Robin  Hood,  a  gentleman 
of  1837-40,  a  Jewish  ambassador  at  the  time  of 
David,  a  gentleman  of  the  time  of  Addison,  an  Iro- 
quois Indian,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  costumes  of 
the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties,  Mrs.  Shakespeare, 
the  wife  of  Columbus,  colonial  dress,  a  footman  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  Puritans,  Breton  peasants, 
and  the  Prince  in  Cinderella. 

Views  of  diflferent  countries  are  of  great  use  in 
geography  lessons,  and  are  carefully  classified.  Por- 
traits are  alphabetized  so  that  they  may  be  found  at 
once,  and  members  of  royal  families  are  put  under 
the  history  of  countries  to  which  they  belong.  A 
collection  of  pictures  of  knights  and  armor  is  often 
sent   to   schools. 

Besides  the  mounted  pictures,  there  are  two  col- 
lections in  boxes.  One  is  of  portraits  of  distin- 
guished persons,  living  and  dead,  and  places  con- 
nected with  them,  in  boxes  labelled  with  the  letters 
lit  the  alphabet.  These  boxes  are  drawn  upon 
when  picture-bulletins  are  made  for  birthdays,  holi- 
days and  current  events.  The  other  collection  is 
of  the  works  of  artists,  alphabetized  under  their 
names,  that  can  be  used  when  asked  for,  but  are  not 
mounted  because  they  are  too  small  to   fill  a  sheet. 

Some  of  the  requests  for  pictures  lately  made 
and     filled    are:     The     Cornice     Road;     the     Capitol 


building,  Havana;  the  torch  of  wisdom;  a  piece  of 
coal;  boats  used  in  early  navigation  of  the  Connec- 
ticut; statues  in  New  York;  pictures  of  the  officers 
of  the  Confederate  blockade-runners  Atlanta  or  Sum- 
ter; halftone  prints  of  all  kinds  of  boats  in  action; 
wood-sorrel;  working  drawings  of  the  telegraph  and 
graphophone;  heather;  Scotch  thistle;  working 
drawings  for  a  3'oung  buy  building  a  gasolene  mo- 
tor; a  picture  of  an  old  limm;  building-plans  for  an 
ice-boat;  a  color  study  of  trout;  pictures  of  cooks, 
cooking  and  eating  in  all  times  and  places,  to  illus- 
trate a  stove  catalogue;  cranberry  growing. 

If  we  do  not  find  a  picture  in  our  classified  col- 
lection, we  liHik  in  magazines  and  books,  and  if  we 
have  to  send  away  a  searcher  unsatisfied,  make  a 
note  of  his  request  with  tlie  hope  of  some  day  dis- 
covering what  he  is  looking  for. 

The  Normal  School  students  sometimes  come  to 
us  for  "groups"  of  pictures.  That  is,  in  giving  a 
lesson  on  the  wind,  they  like  to  be  able  to  show 
illustrations  of  sailboats,  windmills  and  trees  in  a 
storm.  We  have  never  kept  a  collection  of  these 
groups,  but  think  that  it  could  easily  be  made  with 
duplicates  of  what  we  already  liave,  although  it 
would  not  be  best  to  change  our  present  arrange- 
ment if  we  had  only  one  copy  of  each  picture. 

It  is  not  as  easy  as  it  seems  to  classify  pictures. 
It  is  one  of  the  tests  which  the  head  of  a  training- 
class  for  librarians  has  often  made  to  find  out 
whether  her  pupils'  minds  worked  in  an  orderly 
manner  or  not,  and  whether  they  had  the  power  of 
association. 


Sunset  at  Buzzard's  Bay. 

P.y  EniTII   L.  PHELPS. 

In  amber  glow  the  daylight  fades 
.'\nd  restful  calm  our  spirit  thralls. 

The  sun  dips  down  beyond  the  bay 
.\nd  tranquilly  the  evening  falls. 


Dayspring. 

I!y    luhel    L.    Dickinson. 

Finger  of  God  on  the  gates  of  dawn; 

A  Presence  the  whole  earth  fills; 
Fainter  the  glow  of  the  quiv'ring  stars 

That  watched  o'er  the  sleeping  hills. 


Su  fall  the  evening  of  our  life! 

With  naught  of  grief  or  somber  gloom; 
And  fragrantly,  with  those  we  love, 

May  ever  fresh  our  memory  bloom! 
Hartford,  Conn.,  August  29,  1906. 


Finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man; 

.\  message  thrilling  its  night: 
Morning  of  faith  in  the  soul  ashine- 

Thank  God  for  His  blessed  light! 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Aug.  27,  1906. 


TURNING   AW.W   FROM   TEMPT.\TION— .\ND    "B.\RRI-:n    WIRE 


3n  Ol)e   O^eatres 


The   drama's   laws   the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live. 

— Dr.  Johnson. 


WHAT  THE  AUDIENCE  OWES  TO  THE 
ACTOR. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
Tiy  HENRY  McMANlIS. 

^^■^    I  )CTOR  Johnson  never  wrote  a  truer  state- 
jl/       mciit    than    is    expressed    in    the    caption 
'  which  has  been  selected  as  the  maxim  of 

this  department,  and  when  we  consider  it  as  the  ex- 
pression of  a  great  truth  rather  than  an  example  of 
well-turned  rhyme  it  impresses  on  us  our  duties  as 
auditors  quite  as  forcefully  as  it  describes  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  actor. 

Since  by  its  patronage  the  audience  is  the  real  con- 
troling  element  of  the  theatre,  we  become  but  little 
better  than  dishonest  if  we  consider  that  we  have 
done  our  entire  duty  when  we  pay  the  price  of  admis- 
sion and  neglect  our  subsequent  responsibilities;  for 
we  owe  to  the  actor  something  more  than  the  per- 
centage of  the  entrance  fee  which  he  receives  from 
the  manager  as  his  salary.  .\s  this  debt  cannot  be 
paid  in  minted  metal  or  printed  paper,  it  may  prove 
profitable  to  reflect  on  just  what  it  consists  of  and 
hiiw  it  cm  be  most  justlj'  discharged. 

If  the  reader  is  one  of  that  class  of  theatre-goers 
who  VOW'S  with  blatant  arrogance  "1  only  go  to  the 
theatre  to  laugh;"  he  will  find  iiK.ire  congenial  occupa- 
tion than  finishing  this  article,  for  he  has  either  never 
recognized  tliat  he  is  in  debt  to  the  actor  or  else  he 
is  wilfully  withholding  his  payments.  In  either  case 
he  is  neglecting  a  duty  he  incurred  by  the  purchase 
of  his  ticket,  for  the  payment  of  money  implies  an  ob- 
ligation; as  no  honest  man  can  give  his  financial  sup- 
port to  an  object  and  withhold  his  conscientious  ap- 
proval. 

While  the  prinnotion  of  laughter  is  a  function  of 
the  theatre,  it  is  by  no  means  its  essential  province; 
since  the  stage,  properly  conducted,  is  the  greatest 
educational  force  of  the  times. 

What  more  accurate  indication  of  the  minds,  man- 
ners :in(l  nicirals  of  a  community  cm  we  liave  than 
the  plays  which  receive  its  support?  And  why  are 
the  homes  of  burlesque  located  near  the  slums,  while 
the  temples  of  the  drama  occupy  the  principal  thor- 
■  lughfares.  if  the  theatre  is  not  the  intellectual 
weather-cock  of  tlie  public's  mind? 

.\s  these  facts  are  obvious,  what  the  audience  owes 
tn  the  ;ictor  becomes  of  more  importance  to  him 
than  the  question  of  whether  it  shall  laugh  at  his 
comed}',  cry  at  his  pathos,  applaud  his  success  or 
hiss  his  failure.  Of  course  it  should  manifest  its 
appreciation  of  faithful  and  painstaking  efforts  and 
its  approval  of  work  artistically  presented,  because 
:il>plause  is  nut  only  an  acknowIed.gement  of  thanks 
but  an  inspiration  to  the  actor  to  attain  greater  mer- 
it. It  should,  the  management  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, express  its  displeasure  in  any  legiti- 
ui.ite  and  dignified  manner.  But  the  verdict  in  eith- 
er case  should  be  a  just  ;ind  honest  decision. 


To  disassociate  the  personality  of  an  actor  from 
the  part  he  assumes,  and  judge  his  work  by  the 
measures  of  trutliful  comparison  to  nature  and  the 
canons  of  dramatic  art,  is  a  more  difficult  task  than 
would  at  first  glance  seem  apparent;  yet  this  is  what 
the  audience  should  do  as  well  as  the  critic.  Loyal- 
ty to  one's  favorite  actor  is  a  commendable  (|uality, 
but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  judg- 
ment of  the  auditor  into  assuring  the  actor  that  his 
performance  is  excellent  wdien  he  fails  to  reach  the 
standard  the  performance  calls  for. 

If  one's  favorite  comedian  should  essay  Hamlet. 
his  judgment  might  be  questioned  and  the  new  trend 
of  his  ambition  deplored;  yet  should  such  a  perform- 
ance be  presented  it  would  be  the  manifest  duty  of 
the  audience  to  judge  it  by  the  spirit  and  traditions 
of  the  part,  rather  than  by  their  recollections  of  the 
actor's  past  work.     Yet  how  often  is  this  done. 

How  often  a  popular  actor  is  miscast  in  a  part  un- 
suited  to  his  talents.  .\  few  enthusiastic  admirers 
applaud  him  to  the  echo,  and  the  unthinking  au- 
dience taking  up  the  applause  render  a  verdict  of  ap- 
proval cm  ,1  bad  performance.  Unless  the  actor  is 
more  than  human  his  own  doubts  are  swept  away 
and  he  goes  on  doing  himself  the  injustice  of  play- 
ing a  part  he  can  not  realize.  .\m\  so  a  period  of  his 
theatrical  life  is  wasted,  because  the  audience  was 
beguiled  into  following  the  friendly  impulse  of  his 
injudicious  friends,  instead  of  paying  the  debt  which 
the  audience  owes  to  the  actor. 

On  the  other  hand  a  young  girl  with  a  i\ne  drama- 
tic instinct  is  forced  by  necessity  to  play  a  small 
part;  like  as  not  she  may  have  but  one  scene,  but  she 
plays  it  with  the  very  essence  of  sincerity.  She  has 
no  "friends  in  front,"  and  although  the  audience  m.iy 
as  individuals  enjoy  her  performance  immensely,  yet 
if  no  (Hie  starts  the  applause  her  excellent  work  does 
not  meet  its  full  recognition.  In  this  case  the 
thoughtless  lack  of  sympathy  and  discrimination  by 
the  audience  as  a  whole,  has  deprived  the  actress 
ipf  her  just  deserts  and  failed  to  put  budding  talent 
on  the  road  to  success.  Again  has  the  audience 
failed  in  its  manifest  duty  to  the  actor. 

Clara  Morris  once  said:  "What  the  theatre  needs 
most  is  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  applause." 
Picing  an  actress  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
her  profession,  she  undoubtedly  meant  judicicuis  ap- 
plause, and  if  her  idea  could  be  realized  it  would  be 
a  wonderful  help  to  the  stage.  In  the  meantinic, 
however,  every  playgoer  can  organize  such  a  society 
with  a  membership  of  one  and  conduct  it  successfully. 
without  friction,  by  keeping  a  few  simple  resolu- 
tions in  mind  and  living  up  to  them  consistently. 

If  you  will  remember  thjit  the  theatre,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  is  only  the  stage  and  the  seat  you 
occupj-;  that  the  entire  performance  is  given  for  your 
especial  benefit;  that  with  you  rests  the  verdict  of 
success  or  failure;  that  your  idea  of  good  or  bad  is 
your  only   reason   for  bestowing  applause  or  show- 
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ing  disapproval  and  that  your  opinion  is  as  much 
your  property  as  is  your  hat,  to  be  exchanged  only 
for  a  better  one,  your  duty  as  an  auditor  becomes  ap- 
parent. 

First,  discrimination;  second,  applause  where  it  is 
deserved,  akfays,  putting  aside  the  false  modesty 
which  fears  to  be  alone  in  its  approval;  third,  cen- 
sure as  fully  expressed  by  silence  when  the  actor  for- 
gets the  dignity  of  his  calling,  or  fails  in  due  respect 
to  himself  or  his  auditors;  fourthly,  fifthly  and 
lastly,  applause,  applause  and  again  applause  wherc- 
ever  it  can  be  fairly  given.  It  is  the  great  inspiration 
of  the  actor,  and  the  auditor  by  freely  paying  this, 


his  most  important  debt,  encourages  and  fosters  and 
improves  the  art  which  gives  him  joy. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  a  delightful  gathering 
such  an  audience  would  be  for  the  actor  to  play  to 
with  each  one  sitting  on  his  own  little  woolsack  dis- 
pensing judgment  without  fear  or  favor.  Think 
what  a  reputation  such  an  audience  would  give  to  a 
city  and  the  wonderful  performances  it  would  enjoy. 

Then  the  simple  direct  truth,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  art  of  acting,  would  be  universal- 
ly recognized  as  the  standard  of  judgment  and  the 
occupation  of  the  critic  would  be  gone;  while  in  his 
place  would  be  a  theatre  full  of  critics  paying  the 
ik'l>t  the  audience  owes  t(i  the  actor. 


PUBLIC 
5AFETY 

AND 

PRPTECTION 


.#■ 


"Give  me  a  man  whose  heart 

Is   filled   with   ambition's   fire; 
Who  sets  his  mark  in  the  start, 

And  moves  it  higher  and  higher. 
Better  to  die  in  the  strife, 

The   hands   with   labor  rife. 
Than   to   glide   with   the   stream   in 
an    idle    dream, 

.\nd   live  a  purposeless  life." 


^ 


-^^"j*'  ROM  time  to  time  a  communitj-  recugnizes 
If        a   character,  which  seems  to  be  especially 

^^  intended   by   some   wise   creative   and   de- 

volping  power  to  live  and  work  as  a  model  in  its  call- 
ing. Whatever  the  calling  may  be,  whether  in  pro- 
fessional, business,  trade  or  official  circles,  or  in  the 
ranks  of  more  obscure  and  general  workers,  there  is 
always  to  be  found  the  man  or  woman  who,  appar- 
ently without  eflfort  and  wholly  unconscious  of  the 
fact,  represents  the  best  of  his  or  her  class  and  up- 
holds the  standard  of  its  highest  ideals  and  possibili- 
ties. The  influence  is  most  frequently  a  silent  one. 
It  may  come  from  noble  responsibilities  simply 
borne,  or  from  simple  duties  nobly  performed;  in 
either  case,  whether  fully  recognized  or  not,  such  an 
influence  always,  in  the  divine  plan  of  progress,  exists 
in  every  worthy  calling  and  dignifies  its  duties. 

Herbert  E.  Tinker,  policeman,  was  such  an  influ- 
ence in  Hartford's  police  force.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  force  for  thirty-three  years,  when  suddenly 
he  was  "called  aloft"  from  his  faithfully  maintained 
post  of  duty.  Through  all  these  years  he  had  served 
the  community  efficiently  and  with  unfailing  fidelity, 
leaving  a  clean  record  and  an  enviable  reputation  as 
an  officer  and  friend  among  his  comrades  and 
throughout  the  city,  where  he  had  for  so  long  been  a 
modest  but  a  familiar  and  admired  character. 

One  day  in  July  we  went  to  police  headquarters  to 
ask  Officer  Tinker's  permission  to  publish  a  repro- 
duction of  his  photograph,  and  so  met  him  for  the 
first  time.  Through  his  natural  modesty  he  hesitated 
about  it,  but  upon  being  urged  he  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly consented,  with  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  not  appear  in  print.  The  portr.-iit  was  pub- 
lished 111  this  magazine  without  coiiinu-iit.  otlier  than 


what  the  title  implied.  Debarred  from  using  his 
name,  we  at  that  time,  in  the  first  hour  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  veteran  officer,  felt  that  the  manner  of 
the   man  and  the   expression   in  the  picture  justified 
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his  being  looked  upon  as  one  who  could  well  and  hap- 
pily be  thinking  "Of  duties  well  performed;"  and  so 
that  title  was  placed  under  the  iiicture  then  ;is  it  is 
nciw.  wlien  his  f.iithful  service  is  ended. 


!\^  ! 
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ORCHESTRAL  TENDENCIES. 

Written  for  The   ilartford   Monthly 
By  JAMES  BRITTON. 

^^/^/^USIC,     like     architecture,     presents     to     its 

J  g  I  American  followers  the  conglomerate  in- 
*'^  •'•'  fluences  of  European  creation.  The  German 
Wagner,  and  the  Russian  Tchaikowski  not  only  domi- 
nate programs  but  mislead  students  of  composition 
into  the  heavy,  stilted  atmospliere  of  passionate  com- 
plexity, finding  authoritative  companionship  in  the 
extravagant  fancies  of  Debussy,  Max  Reger  and  Vin- 
cent D'Indy.  far  from  the  simplicity  that  inevitably 
marks  a  primitive  art  effort.  In  defence  it  would  be 
consoling  to  know  that  American  orchestras  recog- 
nized that  a  great  mission  consisted  in  discovering 
and  propagating  the  better  work  of  native  composers. 

The  thing  is  too  exclusive.  There  should  be  some- 
thing attractive  to  the  general  public. 

Imagine  the  impression  made  upon  a  man  of  little 
musical  experience  at  a  sj'mphony  concert  in  any 
large  city.  Everything  but  the  patronage  is  foreign. 
The  man  who  takes  the  risk  walks  about  with  a  mighty 
air  though  worried  to  death  for  his  profits,  for  the 
conductor  like  a  superb  prima  donna  must  have  an 
enormous  salary.  When  the  music  begins  it  sounds 
well  enough  but  it  very  soon  becomes  more  involved 
until  the  poor  man,  unaccustomed  to  listening  to 
seven  different  melodies  running  together,  lost  in  a 
maze  of  tone,  gives  himself  over  to  despair.  During 
the  intermission  lovely  women  chatter  comparisons 
of  Beethoven  and  Wagner  and  contrast  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  severe,  scholastic  Gcricke  with  the 
reading  of  a  fervid,  romantic  Nikish.  Then  comes  a 
concerto  in  which  the  executive  talents  of  a  re- 
nowned soloist  astound  the  simple  minded.  Perhaps 
a  nauseating  suite  by  Grieg  follows  or  a  symphonic 
l)oem  by  Liszt  or  one  of  his  followers. 

Why  could  not  a  place  be  found  for  something 
that  would  appeal  to  air'  Any  .\merican  song  is 
worth  all  the  Grieg  in  Scandinavia.  "Md'lle  Mo- 
diste," frivolous  and  gay.  has  more  vitality  than 
old  "Peer  Gynt"  naturally,  she  is  more  attractive, 
and  being  companionable  need  nut  lack  character. 

Simple  tunes  being  easily  understood  are  remem- 
bered and  carried  from  one  to  another,  and  the  best 


of  them  surviving  become  part  of  the  life  of  a  people 
and  express  perfectly  the  native  character. 

This  folk-music  has  furnished  subjects  for  the  fin- 
est symphonies.  From  Haydn  to  D'Indy,  composers 
have  shown  a  sympathy  fur  the  popular  voice  by  in- 
corporating into  the  most  deeply  learned  and  pro- 
found musical  fabrications  the  simple  and  homely 
songs  beloved  of  their  kind.  Intellectual  force  and 
sentiment  combine  then  to  produce  a  characteristic 
music,  while  the  composer  retains  the  peculiar  traits 
of  weakness  and  strength  that  critics  term  "individu- 
ality." 

In  the  very  beginning  the  symphonic  form  was 
perfected  by  a  common  peasant,  Josef  Haydn,  who 
through  a  life  of  triumph,  honored  by  kings  and 
populace,  maintained  his  humility.  Never  once  did 
affectation  sway  him,  recognizing  the  pure  field  of 
music  he  invented  ever  more  beautiful  combinations 
of  instrumental  tone,  with  every  symphony  broaden- 
ing the  form,  going  further  in  development,  becom- 
ing more  ingenious  in  the  design  of  figuration;  but 
remaining  always  faithful  to  the  songs  of  his  people. 
which  with  the  pure  melodies  of  his  own  creation 
form  the  foundation  of  all  his  symphonic  work. 

The  history  of  the  modern  orchestra  begins  with 
Haydn.  In  the  orchestral  work  of  Bach  and  Handel 
instrumental  possibilities  were  not  divined. 

.\  clavier  composition  by  Bach  possesses  much  the 
same  character  as  an  orchestral  concerto  or  an  organ 
fugue.  Always  contrapuntal,  too  much  concerned 
for  line  to  worry  about  color.  Manj-  of  the  instru- 
ments used  by  Handel  are  now  obsolete,  while  the 
orchestra  of  llaydn  is  the  basis  of  the  orchestra  of 
the  noisiest  modern. 

[•"or  thirty  years  Haydn  wrote  symphonies  for 
Prince  Paul  Esterhazy.  whose  private  orchestra  he 
conducted.  .\t  first  only  oboes  and  horns  were  used 
with  the  strings;  later  bassoons,  flutes,  clarinets. 
trumpets  and  drums.  .\s  each  instrument  was  added 
llaydn  composed  parts  so  fitting  in  character  that 
forever  their  particular  effectiveness  was  established. 
To  this  day  composers  study  the  scores  of  Haydn 
with  profit.  Wagner  and  Tchaikowski  admitted  their 
oliligation.  During  these  thirty  years,  17t!0-179l. 
.Mozart  had  lived  and  written  forty-one  sym- 
phonies, all  based  on  those  of   Haydn  in  form  and 
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geiicial  >l\le  tlmURli  the  .spirit  is  as  diffi-rfiit  as  cmild 
be. 

BeetlKivcn,   who   studifd   with 
nine    symphonies,    which    proved 
having    written    nia.sterpieces     in 
eighth,   he   falls   in   the   ninth    inti 
"Eroica"  and  tin- 
ner   in    "Parsifal' 


aydn.    wrote    only 

quite    enough.    fi>r 

the     seventh     and 

tlie    mood    of    the 

)ver  e.xpressed  fifth,  and  like  \\  a^- 

clothcs    decrepit    ideas    in    he.avy 


enveloping  orchestration. 

Schubert's  ninth  symphony  in  C  major,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  symphonies,  completely  outranks  his 
other  orchestral  works,  of  which  the  "unfinished"  in 
B  minor,  totally  iniworthy  of  such  an  artist,  still  finds 
admirers.  Mendelssohn  came  ne.\t.  whose  "Scotch" 
symphony  is  representative,  then  Schumann  and 
Brahms,  who  though  romantic,  was  the  last  syni- 
plionist  of  decided  classic  leaning.  After  Brahms  in 
Germany  came  Bruckner.  Richard  Strauss  and  Mah- 
ler. Strauss  and  Mahler  still  living,  represent  the 
extreme  modern  taste.  -\  symphony  by  Gustav 
Mahler  had  to  be  given  up  because  nj  one  in  town 
had  strength  enough  to  beat  a  colossal  drum,  which 
with  the  thunder  machines  this  modern  tonist  assails 
the  ear  drums  of  concert  goers. 

In  France  Berlioz  and  Caesar  Franck  are  the  most 
conspicuous  symphonists  among  the  older  masters 
and  Vincent  D'Indy  of  the  new.  In  Russia  Tchai- 
kowski.  GlazounofF.  Rimsky,  Korsakoff  and  Arenski 
have  written  symphonies.  Rubenstein  whose  ten- 
dency toward  the  classical  disgusted  his  countrymen, 
wrote  the  "Ocean"  symphony. 

What  of  .American  symphonies?     "How  absurd!" 


The  Hartford  Philharmonic  has  given  many  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  masters,  some  of  them  conducted 
by  Mr.  Paine,  others  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Camp. 

The  coming  scasim  at  the  first  concert  Mozart's 
K-flat  symphony  will  be  pla3ed.  Ossip  Gabrilowitz 
will  be  the  soloist,  playing  Tchaikowski's  concerti' 
in  B-flat  minor.  This  young  pianist  thus  carries  the 
work  of  his  people  into  ;i  fiirei,gn  land.  We  like  to 
hear  good  pianism,  but  we  would  be  more  interested 
if  the  inspiration  found  expression  at  home. 

Are  the  pianists  timid  or  are  the  powers  slumber- 
ing? Gather  encouragement  from  the  announcement 
of  Edward  MacDowell's  pieces  and  the  "Indian 
Suite"  to  be  played  later.  We  hope  also  to  hear  a 
composition  by  Mr.  C.amp.  though  as  yet  none  is 
announced.  The  orchestra  remains  in  personnel 
much  the  same  as  last  season,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Carl  Bigge  whose  health  makes  it  necessary  for 
him  to  retire.  Mr.  Bigge  will  be  missed  from  the 
violas,  wdiere  he  has  done  serious  work. 

With  the  Philharmonic  concerts  and  those  of  the 
Boston  orchestra,  with  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  we  shall  ni>t 
lack  orchestral  enjoyment.  If  at  the  same  time  some 
little  .glimmer  of  a  musical  idea  should  show  itself, 
bring  it  forth  and  let  time  decide  its  final  worthiness, 
and  perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  the  idea  of  an 
.-\merican  symphony  will  not  be  an  absin'dity. 

With  Copley,  Sargent,  Homer  .Martin  and  the 
etcher  \VIiistler  .America  takes  an  exalted  position 
in  art.  Why  should  music  stay  below.  Let  there  be 
less  worship  of  fiddlers;  more  respect  for  an  idea 
however     hunible.     .md     don't     imagine     because     we 


prai.se  a  certain  .Sargent  at  the  expense  <>f  a  inmr 
Rembrandt  that  Kembr.indt  Miffersl  Xo  .iiiic.init  m| 
skill  in  painting  will  make  up  for  what  a  man  laek^ 
in  spirit,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  nor  will  any 
amount  of  dexterity  in  a  musical  execnt.ant  h.ive  the 
\alue  of  a  pure  thought  in  a  composer. 

If  music  ijrnmotors  would  make  iimgranis  with 
more  care,  interest  in  good  music  might  be  more 
general,  more  liberal  and  less  expensive. 


Renewal. 

Written   for     i'lu-    llarlfurd    Monthly 
By  CAROLINE  E.   CL.\KK. 

One  word  of  praise. 
One  fragrant  flower. 
One  ray  of  sunshine. 
One  precious  hour, 

One  tender  song. 

One  jewel  rare. 

One  page  of  thought. 

One  child's  i)rayer. 

One  kindly  glance, 
One  sweeping  view 
Will   compensate 
.\nd   make   life   new! 
Hartford,  Conn..  Sept.  H.  190G. 


It  is  distrust  <>f  God  to  be  troubled  abnut  what  is 
111  come.  ini]),itience  against  God  to  be  troubled 
about  wh.il  is  ]n-esent,  and  .anger  .it  God  to  be 
Iriiubleil    fcir    wh.at    is    p.ast. 

— Bisliol>  I'litnck. 
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FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Increasing  Export  Demand  for  Fruit  Grown  on  High  Elevations— Profits  from  Apple  Trees— The  Shel- 
tered Slopes  and  Hillsides  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  Western   Massachusetts  Peculiarly 
Desirable  for  Fruit  Culture— Hints  About  Locating    and    Caring    for    Orchards. 


■^mm^  llli  large  and  increasing  commercial  demand 
/  ^S  for  apples,  especially  those  adapted  to 
^^^  export  trade,  is  favorable  for  New  England, 
l-'ruil  produced  on  high  ele\ations  is  growing  in 
popularity,  in  the  export  and  wholesale  domestic 
trades  as  well  as  among  consumers,  on  account  of  its 
good  keeping  qualities  and  richness  of  flavor. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  things,  but  one  most 
unixersally  neglected  on  the  average  New  England 
farm,  is  the  winter-apple  tree.  Under  fair  treatment 
an  apple  tree  will  in  many  cases  yield  a  crop  that 
sells  at  anywhere  from  $6  to  $12;  sometimes  for  much 
more  than  $12.  The  writer  knows  of  a  tree  forty 
years  old  the  product  of  which  on  an  "ofif"  year,  was 
eighteen  barrels  of  Baldwins,  which  sold  for  $3 
per  barrel. 

Forty  or  fiftj-  trees  can  be  grown  to  advantage  on 
an  acre  of  land.  The  labor  required  is  not  of  the 
most  arduous  or  wearing  kind;  the  expense  of  cul- 
tivation is  not  necessarily  great;  there  is  not  the 
annual  risk  of  seed  and  high-priced  commercial  fer- 
tilizers involved  in  crops  wholly  dependent  for  profit 
upon  a  favorable  season.  What  other  cultivation 
i>ffers  such  satisfactory  returns  for  so  little  labor  and 
expense  and  at  so  small  risk? 

April  is  the  best  month  for  planting  fruit  trees, 
certainly  in  the  uplands  of  New  England.  There 
is  a  diflference  of  opinion  among  authorities  as  to 
the  best  time  for  pl;inting  fruit  trees  generally,  some 
claiming  fall  to  be  the  most  desirable  season;  but 
where  sudden  extremes  of  cold  and  winters  of  se- 
verity are  to  be  expected  the  best  time  for  planting 
is  unquestionably  in  the  early  spring.  Trees  planted 
in  the  spring  seldom  suiTer  from  the  fatal  or  perma- 
nently injurious  effects  of  bursting  bark,  to  which 
a  tender  tree  planted  in  the  1:l11  in  cold  regions  is 
always  liable  thri.mgh  the  action  of  early  .-md  severe 
frost. 

.Apples  of  greater  or  lesser  value  can  be  grown  in 
almost  any  soil,  the  success  as  to  both  quality  and 
quantity  depending  not  to  so  important  a  degree 
upon  the  soil  in  the  case  of  apples  as  it  does  in 
that  of  many  crops.  Proper  drainage  and  cultiva- 
tion count  for  much  in  fruit  culture,  and  through 
these  agencies  many  soils  otherwise  unfit  can  be 
made  suitable  for  the  satisfactory  growth  of  an  or- 
chard. Stagnant  water  either  at  the  roots  of  trees 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  act  like  a  poison 
upon  fruit  trees  and  in  a  short  time  destroy  their 
growth  anil  jiroductivencss. 

Many  of  the  slopes  and  sheltered  hillsides  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  and  western  Massachusetts  are 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  fruit  culture,  for  several 
special  .and  very  important  reasons.  These  sites 
furnish  usu,illy  a  natural  surface  and  underground 
drainage,  while  at  the  same  time  the  abundant 
springs  gcner.illy  to  be  found  supply  water  of  most 
desirable  qu.ality  for  irrigation,  where  irrigation  may 
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be  needed.  Then  again,  it  is  now  conceded  by  thc 
highest  authorities  that  the  very  best  soil  for  apple 
culture  is  to  be  found  on  lands  that  have  previously 
been  occupied  by  forests,  where  good  drainage  has 
been  provided  by  nature.  Here  is  to  be  found  just 
the  kind  of  soil  most  desired — that  which  furnishes 
the  plant  foods  best  adapted  to  the  healthful  develop- 
ment of  the  tree  and  to  producing  fruit  of  the  most 
perfect  formation,  of  the  finest  coloring  and  of  the 
choicest  and  most  characteristic  flavor. 

If  the  land  has  been  cleared  of  the  forests  in  recent 
years  it  is  all  the  more  desirable,  and  a  value  is  added, 
making  the  soil  just  about  perfection,  if  it  has  been 
burned  over  while  a  considerable  amount  of  hard 
wood  and  brush  was  on  it;  for  hard  wood  ashes  form 
the  best  known  fertilizer  in  fruit  culture  in  most 
cases.  Of  course  the  qualities  already  in  the  soil 
or  needed  by  it  have  much  to  do  in  determining 
what  fertilizer  is  most  desirable  in  particular  cases. 
Thoroughly  rotted  barnyard  manure  and  unleached 
wood  ashes  are  the  best  fertilizers  that  can  possibly 
he  used  in  an  orchard,  and  if  either  or  both  of  these 
can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  there  is  no 
need  of  considering  any  other  fertilizer.  Each  of 
these  has  its  especially  desirable  features;  as  a 
preservative  of  moisture  barnyard  manure  has  a 
very  desirable  iiuality  which  ashes  do  not  have. 
.\shes  provide  a  lasting  fertilization,  such  as  cannot 
be  expected  of  manure.  Both  contain  the  best  ele- 
ments for  plant  growth;  the  hitter  in  the  most  con- 
centrated  form. 

Next  to  these  fertilizers  in  value  conies  the  de- 
caying growth  of  clovers,  etc.  During  the  first  few 
years  the  custom  of  raising  in  the  orchard  some 
crop  to  be  harvested,  like  corn  or  potatoes  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  trees  but  on  the  contrary  is  very  help- 
ful to  them  as  it  assures  a  repeated  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  considerable  fertilization.  It  also  tends 
to  keep  moisture  in  the  ground  and.  in  the  case  of 
corn  raising,  to  aflford  some  protection  to  the  tender 
tree  in  the  first  year  of  its  new  life  from  wind  and 
excessive  heat.  But  after  the  trees  have  obtained 
a  good  growth  and  their  roots  have  become  wide- 
spread no  crops  should  be  sought  for  in  the  orchard 
excepting  the  fruit  from  the  trees.  The  clover  or 
other  growth  should  be  left  to  rot  on  the  ground,  to 
enrich  the   soil   and  help   it  in   retaining  moisture. 

The  question  of  locating  an  orchard  as  to  ex- 
piisure  is  one  that  has  been  much  discussed.  There 
arc  widely  diflFerent  opinions  as  to  which  exposure 
is  the  best,  many  authorities  advocating  that  the 
trees  should  be  planted  where  they  will  be  least  ex- 
posed to  hot  winds  and  scorching  by  the  sun.  In 
New  England  trees  are  not  so  likely  to  suffer  from 
over-warm  atmospheric  conditions  as  from  cold 
north  and  northwesterly  winds.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  favorable  sites  in  this  locality  are  hillsides 
or  moderate  slopes  facing  easterly  or  southeasterly. 
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The  large  amount  of  wood  culling  in  recent  years 
among  the  hills  bordering  the  Connecticut  Valley 
has  partially  cleared  large  tracts  of  hillside  lands 
tliat  could  now  be  used  to  prolitable  advantage  in 
apple  culture.  So  many  tree  lops  and  so  much 
underlirush  have  been  left  on  these  woodlands  that 
if  they  were  burned  over  large  deposits  of  ashes 
would  be  left,  which  would  prove  of  inestimable 
\  alue  when  plowed  into  the  soil  for  orchard  cultiva- 
tion. 

A  great  variety  of  apples  is  already  successfully 
grown  in  this  section,  even  with  little  or  no  culti- 
vation. Among  the  most  successfully  grown  per- 
haps are  the  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Red  Astrachan, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein, 
Jonathan,  Tompkins  King,  and  Spitzenburg. 
These  are  all  popular  in  market,  cither  for  the  domes- 
tic or  export  trade,  in  some  cases  for  both;  at  least 
they  are  favorites  in  the  Boston  market,  and  Boston 
is  holding  a  place  well  to  the  front  as  an  apple 
market,  especially  for  export.  The  increased  in- 
terest now  being  manifested  in  apple  culture  in 
New  England  will  result  in  establishing  more  sys- 
tematic and  satisfactory  methods  for  disposing  of 
the  product  than  the  farmers  have  had  heretofore 
in  this  section.  We  believe  the  New  England 
Homestead,  a  good  authority  on  these  matters,  ha.s 
also  expressed  this  opinion  in  st.ating  some  of  these 
facts. 

Most  of  the  uplands  among  the  New  England 
hills  are  natural  producers  of  hard}-  fruits,  and  j'et 
in  no  suitable  section  of  the  United  States  has  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  received  so  little  attention  in  the 
past  as  in  the  northeastern  states.  Much  attention, 
however,  has  been  turned  in  this  direction  in  recent 
years  by  prominent  pomologists;  and  consider;il)le 
capital  has  been  invested  recently  in  important  fruit 
raising  industries  in  this  section,  notably  in  New 
Hampshire.  Capitalists  are  now  looking  into  this 
industry  as  a  promising  channel  for  the  profitable 
use  of  money.  Those  studying  into  the  matter  for 
the  purpose  of  investment  naturally  are  not  making 
their  intentions  and  plans  widely  known;  but  it  is 
a  fact,  known  to  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  agri- 
cultural affairs,  that  capitalists  in  Boston  and  vicin- 
ity during  the  past  three  years  have  been  arranging 
plans  for  utilizing  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
boring hill  sections  for  fruit  culture  in  the  most 
modern  and  approved  methods.  A  wealthy  gentle- 
man in  Lowell  four  or  five  years  ago  had  fifty  acres 
on  high  lands  in  New  Hampshire  set  out  with  fruit 
trees,  in  accordance  with  his  knowledge  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  fruit  raised  on  high  elevations 
and  the  best  ways  of  laying  out  an  orchard.  He  has 
since  visited  some  of  the  localities  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts bordering  the  Connecticut  Valley  with  a 
view  to  locating  orchards  in  this  very  desirable  sec- 
tion. 

The  portion  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  where 
Hartford  and  the  adjacent  towns  form  a  companion- 
able and  mutually  interested  group  is  highly  favored 
as  a  locality  where  fruit  culture  can  be  developed 
easily  and  most  advantageously.  South  Glaston- 
bury has  a  national  reputation  in  the  fruit  nursery 
line;  and  among  New  England  fruit  raisers  it  is 
fully  realized  that  much  of  their  best  encouragement 
and  practical  information  has-  in  recent  years  come 
from  that  fruitful  town  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 


Connecticut.  The  peach,  apple  and  small  fruit  or- 
chards of  Farmington,  where  there  is  one  peach 
orchard  of  five  thousand  trees  and  of  Cromwell, 
with  those  of  other  adjoining  towns,  in  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation  and  satisfactory  yields  indicate 
the  fruit  culture  possibilities  of  this  section  of  the 
Connecticut   Valley. 


THE  ART  COLONY  AT  LYME. 

WiiUcii    fin    Tlic    Iliutlord    Monthly 
By  LILLI.VX  B.W.NKS  GRIFFIN. 

^  gm  ' (J K  many  years,  the  little  towns  and  villages 
If  on  the  coast  line  of  Connecticut  have  been 
*^  popular  resorts  of  the  artists.  Chief 
among  them  the  little  town  of  Lyme,  nestled  among 
the  hills  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  It 
was  to  this  quiet  little  New  England  village  that 
Henry  W.  Ranger,  Louis  Cohen,  Arthur  Dawson, 
and  .1  few  others  fled  eight  years  ago  in  search  of 
new  and  unpainted  material,  and  it  was  here  that 
thej'  and  the  men  who  followed  them  found  the  sub- 
jects that  h;ive  made  man}'  of  them  famous.  Over 
eighty   well    known   painters   have   made    Lyme   their 
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stopping-place  since  then  and  quite  a  number  have 
there  built  or  bought  permanent  homes. 

The  headquarters  and  the  place  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  artists  make  their  home,  is  at  Miss 
Florence  Griswold's  old  colonial  mansion.  It  was 
built  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  at  the  end  of  the 
elm-arched  street  that  runs  through  the  village. 

Miss  Griswold's  house  accommodates  about 
twenty  painters  and  their  families.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  garden  through  which  runs  a  trout 
brook  whose  banks  are  lined  with  willows.  Miss 
Griswold's  house  has  more  than  local  fame.  It  is 
known  from  the  east  to  the  west  coast  as  a  gather- 
ing place  for  artists;  and  people  drive  for  miles  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  walk  through  its  fine  old  rooms 
and  see  the  souvenirs  that  are  left  on  its  walls  by 
men  of  note.  Every  panel  in  the  old  doors  has  been 
decorated  by  the  brush  of  some  well-known  man  or 
woman,  and  after  these  were  all  filled,  a  wainscoting 
was  built  around  the  dining  room  where  new  men 
might  leave  an  example  of  their  work. 

In  the  garden  adjacent  to  the  house  are  the  studios 
of  the  painters.     There  are  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
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1)1'  tliesc  in  all,  and  tliey  have  been  occupied  from 
time  In  time  by  famous  men.  Across  the  meadows 
to  the  right  of  the  front  door  are  the  twin  studios 
l)uilt  by  William  Henry  Ranger  for  himself  and 
Louis  Cohen.  Since  Mr.  Ranger  left,  his  studio  has 
lieen  occupied  mo.st  of  the  time  Iiy   Henry  Poore,  the 


On  tlic  first  bend  of  the  road  beyond  Mr.  Dawson's 
is  the  home  of  Edward  Rooke,  who  has  made  his 
home  in  Lyme  for  several  years  and  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  remain  through  the  summer.  On  the 
lower  road  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Lieutenant 
River  are  the  homes  of  Clarke  Voorhees,  whose  oppo- 
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animal  painter.  For  a  short  time  it  was  the  camping 
ground  of  Miss  Matilda  Brown,  the  cattle  painter, 
and  later  became  a  workshop  of  Mr.  Robert  Nesbit, 
the  landscape  painter.  In  the  rear  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned garden  behind  the  house,  where  the  paths  are 
lined  with  phlox,  foxgloves,  bachelor's  buttons,  and 
other  old-time  favorites,  are  the  studios  of  Walter 
Griffin  and  Childe  Hassen;  and  opposite  to  these  is 
tlie  studio  that  was  built  for  .\rthur  Henry,  the  au- 
thor, illustrator,  and  explorer.  Willard  Metcalf  also 
has  a  studio  in  the  same  garden,  which  he  keeps  from 
year  to  year. 

One  of  the  first  men  to  buy  and  build  at  Old  Lyme 
was  Allan  B.  Talciptt.  whose  winter  studios  are  in 
the  6~th  Street  studio  building.  New  York.  His 
Lyme  home  is  a  remodeled  old  New  England  farm- 
house, which  is  built  on  a  beautiful  tract  of  land 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Connecticut  and  on  the 
other  by  tlie  Lieutenant  River.  One  nf  the  mo-t 
beautiful  spots  in  Lyme  is  on  Mr.  Talcott's  propert3'. 
His  studio  is  connected  with  his  house.  Mr.  Tal- 
cott  is  always  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  in  the  spring 
and  the  last  to  leave  in  the  fall.  Ho  devotes  his 
time  to  landscape  painting. 

William  Howe,  the  cattle  painter,  the  American 
artist  upon  whom  has  been  bestowed  the  greatest 
number  of  medals  ever  given  to  an  American,  has  a 
studio  in  the  loft  of  a  barn  across  the  street  from 
Miss  Griswold's  house.  This  is  Mr.  Howe's  seventh 
summer  in  Lyme.  Just  beyond  Miss  Griswold's 
house,  is  the  home  of  .\rthur  Dawson,  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  colony,  and  up  in  the  hills 
four  or  five  miles  beyond  are  the  homes  and  studios 
of  Louis   Paul   Dessar  and  Jules  Turcas. 


site  neiglibor  is  Carlton  Wiggin,  the  cattle  painter. 
Mr.  Wiggin's  son,  Guy,  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  younger  landscape  painters,  and  spends  his 
summer  at  his  father's  home. 

Mr.  Frank  Dumond  lias  for  several  years  taken 
the  summer  school  of  the  Art  Student's  League  of 
Old   Lyme.     Tliis  year  the   League   School   went   to 
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Woodstock,  and  Mr.  Dumond  formed  a  private 
school  of  his  own  at  Lyme.  Mr.  Will  Howe  Foote. 
Mr.  Henry  Poore,  and  Mr.  Willard  Metcalf  also  have 
classes  at  Lyme,  so  that  the  quarters  that  were  not 
filled  up  with  artists  were  by  the  students. 

Keep  Close  to  the  Right  Kind. 
Whatever  you  do  in  life,  make  any  sacrifice  neces- 
sary to  keep   in  an   ambition  arousing  atmosphere, 
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an  cm  in  iiinuni  lliat  will  stimulate  j'ou  tu  sclf- 
developiiuiil.  Ki-cp  clnsc  to  people  who  understand 
you.  who  believe  in  you,  who  will  help  you  to  dis- 
cover yourself  and  encourage  you  to  make  the  most 
of  yourself.  This  may  make  all  the  difference  to 
you  between  a  grand  success  and  a  mediocre  ex- 
istence. Stick  to  those  who  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing and  to  be  somebody  in  the  world — people  of 
high  aims,  lofty  ambition.  Keep  close  to  those  who 
are  "dead  in  earnest."  Ambition  is  contagious. 
You  will  catch  the  spirit  that  dominates  in  your 
environment.  The  success  of  those  about  you  who 
are  trying  to  climb  upward  will  encourage  and 
stimidate  you  to  struggle  harder  if  you  have  not 
done  iiuite  so  well  yourself. 

— Success  Magazine. 


What  Is  Said  of  The  Hartford  Monthly. 

This  is  the  fourth  number  (September)  of  the  new 
magazine,  and,  like  the  others,  it  justifies  the  under- 
taking.— Hartford  Times, 

The  editors  are  fulfilling  their  promise  to  keep  the 
standard  of  stories,  criticisms,  verse  and  illustrations 
in  line  with  the  initial  number. — Artistically  and 
typographically  the  September  number  of  The  Hart- 
ford Monthly  is  a  most  attractive  piece  of  magazine 
making.  Besides  many  excellent  specimens  of  photo- 
.gravure  illustration  it  contains  drawings  that  will  de- 
light art-lovers  next  to  the  possession  of  the  origi- 
nals.— Hartford  Telegram. 


.\  distinct  addition  to  the  literary  outimt  u{  the 
state  is  The  Hartford  Monthly.  Its  moral  tone  is  ex- 
cellent. Both  in  range  of  topic  and  quality  of  e.xecu- 
lion  the  newcomer  seems  to  have  a  field  to  itself. 
Hartford  always  has  a  greeting  for  anything  that 
makes  for  the  development  and  appreciation  of  its 
physical,  artistic,  intellectual  and  moral  worth.  Its 
staff  of  contributors  speaks  for  the  clientele  among 
whom  The  Hartford  Monthly  seeks  to  circulate. — The 
CalhoUe  Transcript. 

Like  its  predecessors,  the  current  number  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  In  addition  to  nature  studies,  new 
music  and  sketches,  it  contains  several  articles  of 
local  color  that  are  of  more  than  local  interest. 
—Hartford  Post. 

Handsomely  printed,  and  well  illustrated,  con- 
t.iining  various  matters  of  interest  to  the  citizens  of 
the  city  who  take  pride  in  its  beauties. — Hartford 
Courant. 

The  magazine  has  a  splendid  field  to  fill  and  we 
wish  every  success  to  the  editors  and  publishers.  It 
starts  out  auspiciously  and  should  receive  adequate 
support. — Bridgeport  Standard. 

\  bright,  newsy,  attractive  magazine. — The  whole 
magazine  is  a  credit  to  its  promoters  and  should  be 
generously  supported  by  all  persons  having  any 
associations  with  Connecticut's  Capital  City. — Water- 
bitry  American. 
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ALFRED    C.    J.    WILLIAMS 

38    ALLYN    STREET 

E W      O  T  O  R  E  A  call  will  be  sufficient 
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'GOING    OUT    OF    BUSINESS" 


* 
* 
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* 
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Yes,   I   did   intend   to  go  out  of  the 
Fur  business  in  Hartford,  but  my  old      t 
patrons  made  me  change  my  mind.  J 

V 


A  light  showroom  and  well  equipped  shop,  at  a  much  less  expense  than  the  old  stand,  enables 
me  to  do  the  same  quality  of  work  as  we  have  gained  a  good  reputation  on,  at  lower  figures. 

JACKETS,  NECK  PIECES,  MUFFS,  CAPS,  ROBES  AND  RUGS. 

Ne'w  Location   38   A.llyn   St.  Telephone   2510-3. 


<NOWN  I-VERYVVHERE  BY  EVERYBOnV 

MISS  GOODRICH 

HAIRDRESSER 

Hair  dyed  beautifully  without  injury  to  hair, 
"ranch  Restorer  used  —  applied  by  experienced 
jperator.         Manicure.  Bitten    Nails    cured. 

5uperfluous  Hair  removed. 

MISS  GOODRICH 

Select  Manicure  Parlors 

420-422  Connecticut  Mutual  Building 


Weddings  and  Other  Social 

Functions  are  Complete 

Only    with    the 

BEEMAN  &  HATCH 
ORCHESTRA, 

CHAS.  P.  HATCH,  Manager, 

1  8  Windsor  Avenue, 
Telephone  742.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 


JEROME  MAYER 

Real  Estate, 
Loans  and 
Fire  Insurance 

1 1  Central  Row,    Hartford,  Conn. 


CITY  ouide: 

Police  Calls  and  Fire  Alarm 


How  to  Call  a  Policeman. 

,\  key  fitting  all  police  call  boxes  will  be 
furnished  to  any  reputable  citizen,  free  of 
charge,  upon  application  at  police  headquar- 
ters. Market  Street. 

To  call  a  policeman,  and  tor  this  purpose 
only,  insert  key  in  key-hole  marked  "Citizen's 
Key,"  in  center  of  outside  door ;  push  key  in 
as  far  as  possible;  turn  key  to  right  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  or  one-quarter  way  around ; 
let  go  of  key  and  leave  it  there.  Do  not  try 
to  open  the  door  nor  to  release  the  key. 
the  key  once  inserted  can  only  be  released 
liy  a  policeman. 
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Location    of    Police    Call    Boxes, 

cor.  Morgan  and   Front  Streets. 

"  Morgan    and    Main    Streets. 

"  Windsor  and  Avon  Streets. 

•'  Main    and    Pavilion    Streets. 

"  Judson  and  Barbour  Streets. 

"  Union    Depot. 

"  Main   and    Ann   Streets. 

"  .Albany  Avenue  and   East  Street. 

"  Albany    .\venue  and   Blue   Hills   Road. 

"  Asylum  Avenue  and  Woodland  Street. 

"  Sigourney  and  Collins   Streets. 

"  Farmington  Avenue  and  Laurel  Street. 

"  State   and    Front    Streets. 

"  Front  and  Sheldon   Streets. 

"  Commerce  and  Potter  Streets. 

"  Main    and    Arch    Streets. 

"  Charter    Oak   and    Union    Streets. 

"  Pearl   Street,    Hook   &    Ladder   House. 

"  Park  and  Broad  Streets. 

••  Zion    Street   and    Glendalc    Avenue. 

■'  Broad   and    Howard   Streets. 

••  Park  Street  and  Sisson  Avenue. 

"  Park    and    Laurel    Streets. 

'•  Wetherslteld  .Avenue  and  Bond  Street. 

"  Main  and   Congress   Streets. 

"  Washington  and   Vernon  Streets. 

"  Lafayette   and   Russ   Streets. 

"  New  Britain  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 

"  Maple   .Avenue   and   Webster   Street. 

"  Wethcrsfield  .Avenue  and  South  Street. 

"  Selectmen's   Office,    Pearl   Street. 

"  Trumbull    St..    near   County    Building. 

"  House  of  Comfort,  Bushnell  Park. 

"  Farmington  .Avenue  and  Smith  Street. 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT 


How  to  Give  a  Fire  Alarm. 
There  are  136  fire  alarm  boxes,  located  con- 
veniently for  use  throughout   the  city.     A   few 
of    them    are    "keyless."    requiring    no    key    to 
give    an     alarm.     Any     reputable    citizen     can 


Richard  M.  Northrop 

"The  Policy  Placer" 

HEALTH  LIABILITY 

INSURANCE 

Universalist  Building,  686  Main  Street 

MISS  F.  E.  HART 

Room  52,  Waverly  Building 

Fur  Garments  Repaired  and  Remodeled 

15  ^  ears  Experience. 


'  The  Leading  Fire  Insurnnce  Company 
of  America." 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.  KING.  Secreury. 

Atulanl  Secretaiie*. 

A.  C.  ADAMS.  HENRY  E.  REES 

A.  N.  WILLIAMS. 


ELIZABETH  T.  CAMERON 

Formerly  of  Boston. 

General  Massage  a  specially.     Also  Facial  and 
Scalp  Massage  and  Manicuring. 

Telephone  No.   894-4. 

Parlors  No.   91    WINDSOR  AVE.. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


MISS  MARTHA  L.  SPENCER 
READER 

Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

Special  attention  given  to  directing 

church  entertainments. 

Address,    1534   Broad  Street 


Solicitors  of 
Subscriptions 
Wanted  for 

The  Hartford  Monthly 


To  Reach 

The  Best  Class 

Of  Family  Trade 

In 

The  Connecticut  Valley 

Advertise  In 
The  Hartford  Monthly 


CITY   GUIDE— Continued. 

obtain  a  key  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  of 
need,  by  applying  at  the  fire  department  head- 
quarters, 43  Pearl  Street. 

To  give  an  alarm,  open  the  door  of  tlie  red 
box,  pull  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  slot 
once,  and  let  eo ;  then  close  the  door.  The 
key  will  be  released  and  returned  as  soon  as 
convenient.  Do  not  pull  the  hook  if  the  fire 
bell  or  the  small  bell  in  the  bo.x  is  striking, 
as  that  indicates  an  alarm  has  already  been 
given.  In  using  the  keyless  box,  when  the 
door  has  been  opened,  follow  the  same  direc- 
tions as  given  for  ordinary  box.  Private  boxes 
will  only  be  pulled  for  fires  on  the  premises 
where  located.  Always  give  the  alarm  from 
the  box  nearest  to  the  fire.  Key  holders,  upon 
changing  their  locations,  will  please  notify 
the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  at 
department    headiiuarters. 

Fire  Alarm  Boxes. 
The  numbers  given  below  correspond  with 
the  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  bell.  From  the 
strokes  and  these  numbers  a  fire  can  be  very 
closely  located,  the  strokes  indicating  the 
number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  has 
been    given. 

i-,    -Asylum    St.    and    I'nion    PI. 

13,  Asylum   and   Farmiiigton   Aves.,   Juncti.in. 

14,  Walnut    St.,   opp.    Chestnut. 

13.  Flower  St.,   front    Pratt   &    Whitney   Co's. 
10,   Hook   &   Ladder  House,   Pearl   St. 
17,   Engine    House,    No.    4,    Ann    St. 

15,  Trumbull   and    Pearl    Sts. 
19,  Trumbull  and   Main  Sts. 

122,  Myrtle    and    Edwards    Sts. 

123,  High    St.    and    Foot    Guard    Place. 

124,  Ford  and  Asylum  Sts. 

132,  Farmington    Ave.    and    Beach    St. 

141,  Lumber   St. 

142,  -Mbany   Avenue  and  East  St. 

143,  County  Jail,   Seyms   St. 

144,  Windsor  Ave.   and   Florence   St. 
14.-,.  Highland    Court. 

lUl,  So.    N.    E.    Telephone    BIdg.    (Private). 

21,  Asylum  and  Trumbull   Sts. 

23,  Main   and    Pearl    Sts. 

24,  State  and   Market  Sts. 

25,  Engine  House,  No.  3,  Front  St. 
2G.  Grove  and  Commerce  Sts. 

27,  i\Iain  and  Pratt  Sts. 

2S,  Main    and    Morgan    Sts. 

29,  Morgan   and    Front    Sts. 

213,  Trumbull  and  Church   Sts. 

231,  Main    and    Asylum    Sts. 

241,  Market  and  Temple  Sts. 

2.')1.  Kilbourn  and  Commerce  Sts. 

271.  .Main    and    Church    Sts. 

31,  Front  and  Arch  Sts. 

32,  Main  and   Mulberry   Sts. 
34,  Trumbull  and  Jewell  Sts. 

33,  Main  and  Elm  Sts. 

36,  Capitol   Ave.    and   West    St. 

37,  Colt's   Armory. 

38,  Main    and    Buckingham    Sts. 

39,  Engine  House,   No.   6,   Huyshope  Ave. 

312,  Charter    Oak    Ave.    and    Governor    St. 

313,  Capewell   Horse   Nail   Co.    (Private). 

314,  Sheldon    and    Taylor   Sts. 

315,  Old   Screw   Shop,   Sheldon   St. 

321,  Grove  and   I'rospcct  Sts. 

322.  .\etna   Insmance   Pudding. 
361,  Capitol    Ave.    and   Trinity    St. 

371,  Edward   Half   Co.,   Sheldon   St.    (Private). 

381,  Charter  Oak  Place. 

41,  Capitol  Ave.,  front  of   Pope's. 

42,  Park    and    Washington   Sts. 

43,  Russ  and  Oak  Sts. 

45,  .\ew    Britain   Ave.    and   Summit  St. 

46,  Zion   St.,   opp.    Vernon. 

47,  Park  and  Broad  Sts. 

48,  Broad  and  Vernon  Sts. 

49,  Trinity    College. 

411,  Hartford    Machine    Screw    Co.    (Private  I 

412,  Russ  and   Lawrence  Sts. 

413,  Putnam   St.,  opp.   Orphan  .Asylum. 


^ker; 


^ortraituri 

of  tl)elfigl)e$t 
Quality 


Studio 
Sagc-'^llcn     !Sull6lng 

902    5nalit    Street 
"Hartford.    (Tonnectlcut 


Formerly  the  DeLamater  Studio 
All   the   DeLamater   Negatives  preserved 


Wm.    D.    vIohnson« 
architect 


26    STATE    STREET 


TELEPHOMH 


City   Mission  Building 
Northwest  School 
Tucker  &  Goodwin  Warehouse 
Fourth  Cong*!  Church  Organ 


AXEL  HALLGREN, 

FLORIST 

Floral  Designs.        Potted   Plants.         Cut   Flowen 

6  FORD  STREET,         HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  Connection. 


Miss  Agnes  J.  Kean, 


lair  Dressing, 
larcel  Waving, 
lanicuring, 
hampooing. 


Scalp  Treatment, 
Gray  Hair  Restored, 
Facial   Massage, 
Superfluous  Hair  Removed. 


Suite  2,  Unity  Building, 

68  Pratt  Street, 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  221-14. 


/IISS  COE'S  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  Ora- 
ory,  Dramatic  .\rt,  Voice  and  Physical 
Culture. 

Address  MISS  CLARA  M.  COE, 

0  Goodwin  Building.        -         17  Haynes  Street. 


fhe  Boardman's  Livery  Stable,  Inc. 

First-Class   Coach    Service 

for  Funerals,  Receptions,  &c. 

Zanpfs  and  Broughams  for  calling.  Surreys 
for  pleasure  driving. 

356-358  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Vll  night  coach  service.  Telephone  98ii 


OUR   MOTTO 

Best   Quality,  Reasonable  Prices, 

Prompt  Delivery." 

NEWTON  &  BURNET 

Dealers  in  Meat,  Poultry,  Fish  and 
Vegetables, 

319  ASYLUM   STREET 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 


Call  and  see  our 
Visible  Sun  Type- 
writer, direct  print, 
no  ribbon,  or  send 
for  catalogue. 

Price,  $40.00. 

Hartford  Typewriter  Exchange,  Inc. 

26  State  Street,  Room  16. 

Telephone  2518-3. 

H.  S.  KING,  Manager. 

HAWLEY    BRO'S, 


Contractors  for 


and 


Painting,    Decorating 
Wood  Work. 

Finest  class  of  work  and  satisfaction  assurc.l- 

FARMINGTON,  CONN. 

Telephones  3:i-4-  and  2^.-5. 

HARTFORD  OFFICK.  902   Main  St.,  Sage- 
.\llen  Bldg.,  Telephone  119-12. 


CITY    GUIDE— Continued. 

421,  Buckingham  and  Cedar  Sts. 

423,  Washington   and  Jefferson   Sts. 

424,  Broad  and   Madison   Sts. 
4.51.  Fairfield   Ave.   and   White    St. 
452.  New  Britain  Ave.   and  White  St. 
401,  Hamilton   and   Wellington   Sts. 

471.   Engine    House,    No.    8.    Park    and    Affleck 
Sts. 
."».   Engine  House.  No.  1.  Main  St. 
.")1,   Maple   Ave.   and   Congress  St. 
.'i2.  Wethersfield  Ave.,  opp.   Car  Barns. 
.53.  Retreat  Ave.  and  Washington  St. 
54,  Wethersfield    Ave.    and    Alden    St. 

56,  New   Britain   Ave.   and   Washington   St. 

57,  Retreat  for  Insane  (Private). 

512.  Franklin   Ave.   and   Shultas   Place. 

513.  Franklin  Ave.  and  Morris  St. 

514.  Hartford    Hospital    (Private). 

521,  Wethersfield   Ave.   and    Preston   St. 

522,  Wethersfield    Ave.,    opp.    Capitol    Park. 

523,  Engine   House,    No.    10,    Bond   St. 

524,  Franklin   Ave.    and    Brown   St. 
531,  New   Britain   Ave.   and  Broad  St. 
^32,  Julius    and    Crown    Sts. 

501.  Maple  Ave.  and  Bond  St. 

6,  Asylum   Ave.,   opp.    Sumner   St, 

01,  Farmington   Ave.   and   Smith    St. 

02,  Engine  House,  No.  5.  Sigourney  St. 

03,  Farmington   Ave.   and   Gillett   St. 

04,  Engine   House,   No.    11,   Sisson   Ave. 

05,  Capitol  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 

07,  Capitol   Ave.   and  Sigourney  St. 

Oil,  North   Beacon  and  Cone  Sts. 

012,  Farmington   .^ve.    and   Cvford    St. 

013,  Kenyon  St. 

014,  Warrenton  .Ave.  and  Beacon  St. 

021.  Cathedral.    Farmington   Ave.    (Private). 

622,  Woodland  St.,  opp.  Niles. 

023,  Farmington  .\ve.  and  Laurel  St. 

031,  Farmington    and    Sisson    Aves. 

032.  Forest  and   Hawthorn   Sts. 
K41,  Smith   and   Davenport   Sts. 

642,  Park  and  Heath   Sts. 

643,  Bartholomew  Ave. 

044,  New   Park  Ave.   and  Kibbe  St. 

64.5.  New  Park  Ave.   and   Merrill  St. 

051.   Underwood    Typewriter    Co..    581    Capitol 

.\ve.    (Private). 
0.52.   Electric    Vehicle    Co..    Park    and     Laurel 

Sts.    (Private). 
653,   Laurel  and  Willow   Sts. 

7.   .Mbany  Ave.  and  Williams  St. 

71.  Woodland  and  Collins  Sts. 

72.  .Mms   House   (Private). 

73.  Garden  and   Collins   Sts. 

74.  Albany  and  Blue  Hills  .\ves. 

75.  Vine    St..   west   side,   front   T.   J.    Blake's 
70.    .Albany    .Ave.,    west    of    Lenox    Place. 

711.  .-^svlum  .Ave.  and  Gillette  St. 

712.  Collins   and    Sigourney    Sts. 

713.  .\shley  and  Huntington  Sts. 

714.  Sargeant  and  May  Sts. 

715.  Sargeant  and  Woodland  Sts. 
721,  Vine  and   Capen   Sts. 

731.  Sargeant   and   Garden   Sts. 

732.  Garden   and   Myrtle   Sts. 

741.  Blue  Hills  Ave. 

742.  Blue  Hills  Ave.  and  Holcomb  St. 
75L  .Albany    Ave.   and    Burton   St. 
7.52,  .\lhanv    .\ve.   .md    Garden   St. 

.S,  Windsor  .\ve.  and  Mather  St. 

51.  Windsor   .Ave.   and   Capen   St. 

52.  Clark  and  Westland  Sts. 

53.  Windsor  .\ve.  and  Frankfort  St. 
.S4.  Capen  and   Garden  Sts. 

S5,   Capen  and   Barbour  Sts. 
S12.   Mahl   .\ve..  opp.    .-Vrsenal. 
K13    SufSeld    and    liellevue    Sts. 
S21.  Charlotte  and   Barbour  Sts        _ 
s:tl,  Opposite    Engine   House,   No.    i,   Windsor 
Ave. 
'.).  Main   and    High    Sts. 
91     Engine    House.    No.   2,    Pleasant    St. 

92.  Windsor  and   Pleasant  Sts. 

93,  Foot  Windsor  St.,  Smith,  Northam  &  Co. 

Fire   Bell  Signals. 

Two  single  strokes  is  the  recall  or  signal 
that  the  fire  is  out. 

Ten  strokes  is  the  general  alarm,  calling 
out  all  reserve  companies. 

Two  rounds  of  twelve  strokes  each  is  the 
military    call. 

The  fire  bell  gives  one  stroke  for  12  o  clock, 
noon  daily,  except  Sunday;  and  one  stroke 
for  9  o'clock   p.   m. 


_  :Art 

£xl)ibition 

An  exhibition  of  valuable  paintings  of 
unusual  interest  will  be  given  in  Hartford 
the  latter  part  of  October,  under  the 
management  of  F.  U.  Wells  of  The 
Wells  Art  Company.  The  exhibit  will 
consist  of  the  paintings  of  Maria  Brooks, 
the  widely  known  artist  and  successful 
art  teacher  of  New  York.  The  place 
and  exact  time  of  opening  the  exhibition 
have  not  yet  been  determined  but  will 
be  announced  at  an  early  day. 

Maria  Brooks  is  recognized  as  holding 
a  leading  position   among  living   women 
artists  and  by    many  is  regcirded  as  the 
most  skillful   artist   and  teacher  of  art,  of 
her  sex,  in  this  country;  certainly  there  is 
none  a  greater  favorite  with  patrons  and 
pupils.     Her  pleasing  and  inspiring   per- 
sonality has  had  much  to  do   with    this 
acknowledged  popularity,  while  her  happy 
and    original    choosing    of   subjects,    her 
charming  modeling   of    them,  her  artistic 
technique   and    her  wonderful  colorings, 
tenderly  soft  and  yet  bright  in  tone,  have 
established  the  value  of  her  pictures  and  her 
high  rank  professionally.     She  is  decided- 
ly of  the   English   school   of   manners  re- 
lieved by  delightful  Amencan  social  ex- 
periences, and  her  New  York  patrons  are 
of  a  discerning  class  from  prominent  social 
circles.     Her  paintings   have  won   many 
honors    both    in   the  United  States   and 
abroad.     These  professional    and    social 
successes  have  made   her   artistic   career 
always  bright   and   promising.     Of   late, 
owing  to  the  sad  misfortune   of  a  broken 
wrist,  she  has   been   compelled   to  work 
with  her  untrained  left  hand,    but  is  sur- 
prising her  friends  by  the  wonderful  work 
accomplished  under  this  greatdisadvantage. 
The  following   is   the   collection  listed 
for  the  exhibition   and   sale.     It  includes 
some   of   her  most    valuable   and   noted 
paintings : 

Down  Piccadilly,  Ver>'  Sweel.  Shall  I  or  Shall 
I  Not,  The  New  Siting,  Juanlla,  For  You,  The 
Norwegian  Haymaker,  Isabelle,  Cathenng  Roses. 
Village  of  Beauport,  The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix.  Just 
Thinking,  Study,  Two  Prelly  Ones,  Aspiration. 
Nice  and  Cool,  Shucking  Com,  Shelling  Com, 
Forget  Mc  Nol,  Candies,  I  Can  Say  It,  The 
Picture  Books,  Going  to  the  Parish  Flower  Show, 
Alter  a  Good  Set,  The  Toy  Seller,  Forty  >X'inks, 
Menial  Conflict,  Early  Summer.  Rosebuds.  Off  to 
the  Dance,  Enlouree  De  Rose,  A  Sketch,  The 
Wayfarers.  The  Shell. 


OCT   19  1906 


ODD     FELLOWS'     BAZAAR 

FOOT  GUARD  HALL,  OCTOBER  22-29 

The  several  Lodges  and  Encampments  of  Odd  Fellows 
in  Hartford  have  united  in  holding  a  Bazaar  on  a  large  and 
attractive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the 
Temple   Building  Fund. 

Liberal  expenditures  of  money  and  time  have  been  made 
by  experienced  managers  to  provide  a  great  variety  of 
attractions,  and  features  of  unusual  novelty  and  interest  are 
assured.  Music  will  be  furnished  by  The  Governor's  Foot 
Guard  Band.  Season  Tickets  can  be  obtained  from  members 
of  the  order  for  Fifty  Cents. 


Have  You  Any  Mouth  Breathers  in  Your  Family ; 

This  deformity  of  the  upper  jaw  on  the  right  was  a  result  of  this  habit.      The  habit 
IS  caused  by  obstructions  in  the  nose  or  throat,  or  both. 


wnvYrfr"' '['.?"''''''''  ^'''■'''''  '''"''""''' 'P''^'-'^''"'  '°  '•''"'  ^"''    ''^'-^f   the  child   mav   l)reathe  m   the  only   proper 
\\a\,  1.  e    tnrougn  tlie  nose.  '  j    i      t- 

both  fro  Jl-!>M^'''l"r   ''^^"P7^^"ted    the  condition  can  he  corrected,  as  the  cut   on   the   left   will  show;   as  thev   are 
othcV  iriuUrigor       "'  '"  same  jaw.      The  one  on  the  rij^ht  was  taken  in   November,   1904,   and   the 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  this  work  call  on 

DR.    ELMER    B.    ABBEY 

ROOM  77,  SAGE-ALLEN  BUILDING 


HARTFORD 


He  will  be 


glad  to  show  the  models  here  illustrated,  as  well  as  numerous  others  that  would  surelv  interest  v( 


But   for   the   Cap  Sheaf 

Many  a  Harvest  Would 
Have  Been  Lost. 

But  for 

Policies  of  Life  Insurance 

(Civilization's  Cap  Sheaves) 

the  Ungarnered  Harvest  of  the 
Productive  Futures  of  her  Husband- 
men would  be  Lost  to  their  Families. 

Have  you  enough  of  them  to  fully  cover 
your  future  annual  reapings? 

They  can  be  bought  most  cheaply  from 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co. 


ARTHUR    J.    BIRDSEYE 

state   Ab®"* 

First  National  BanR  Boilding 

HARTFORD.    CONN. 

Arthur  W.  B-ooa  Riehard  Gree«i»l£ 

A.  Alexander  Johnaon. 


1 


Aetna  National  Bank 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Building 

Established,  1857 

Resources  over  Four  Million  Dollars 
Earned  Surplus  over  $725,000 

Average  Deposits  $3,200,000 

We  have  ample  facilities  for 
transacting  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  invite  your  account 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  LONDON  CHEQUES 
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SOME    SPECIAL    FEATURES 
of  the 
November  Number. 

ILLUSTRATIONS     (DRAWINCS)     I'.V    JAMKS     liKITTON. 
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CITY  STREET  TREES. 

^^m-'K  XEW  and  very  interesting  plan  looking  to 
j\^  the  care  of  street  trees  has  been  origi- 
'   ^  nated  in  Hartford  this  season  and  is  now- 

well  under  way.  A  careful  inventory  is  being  taken 
of  all  the  trees  on  city  street  property.  The  work  is 
done  under  the  general  direction  of  Philip  Hansling, 
Jr.,  superintendent  of  streets.  Alexander  Cum- 
mings,  forester,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
by  the  Park  Department  to  look  after  the  work. 
Every  tree  is  visited  by  experts,  is  carefully  exam- 
ined, accurately  located  and  designated  by  a  perma- 
nent number. 

On  sectional  maps  of  all  parts  of  the  city  the  trees 
and  their  locations  are  to  be  indicated  and  on  a 
cleverly  arranged  chart  a  description  of  every  tree  is 
given  in  minute  detail.  The  description  includes  the 
number  of  the  tree,  its  name  or  species,  proximity  to 
the  curb  and  property  line,  diameter,  condition  of 
location,  trunk  and  top  and  specilic  information  as 
to  the  care  necessary  for  its  preservation,  such  as 
spraying,  pruning,  cutting  out,  etc.  On  another  chart 
are  given  facts  from  which  the  value  in  dollars  and 
cents  is  estimated  in  accordance  with  the  most 
approved  methods  of  scientific  forestry. 

The  trees  of  only  a  very  small  section  of  the  city 
have  as  yet  been  inventoried,  the  work  having  been 
under  way  only  a  few  weeks.  Nine  hundred  and 
seventy-six  trees  have  thus  far  been  examined  and 
charted.  Through  this  work  many  interesting  facts 
will  be  made  known  concerning  shade  trees,  their 
value,  qualities  and  requirements,  which  will  give  a 
basis  for  determining  what  expenditure  is  justified 
for  tlie  proper  care  of  those  now  growing  on  city 
streets  and  for  increasing  the  number.  Many  of  the 
trees  already  charted,  according  to  the  system  of 
estimate  used,  are  valued  at  from  $1,50  to  $350  each. 
The  largest  tree  measured  thus  far  is  the  old  elm  of 
historic  fame  in  front  of  tlie  residence  of  Charles 
Noel  Flagg,  90  Washington  street.  It  is  in  good 
condition  and  will  probably  show  a  value  of  $800  or 
more.     It  is  nearlv  five  feet  and  a  lialf  in  diameter. 


INFORMAL  YANKEE  FIGHTERS. 

-*»-^k  ROUGH  and  ready  Yankee  sea  captain 
_/\  time-furniwed  and  weather-beaten,  an 
'"^  ^  .ingular  and  observing  old  sea-dog,  an- 
chored his  trading  ship  in  a  Spanish  port  several 
years  ago  and  went  ashore  to  see  the  sights.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  one-sided  bull  fights,  in  which  goad- 
ed and  tortured  animals  were  not  given  a  fighting 
chance   for   their  lives,   he  wanted   to  know   if  there 


was  anything  wortli  seeing  going  on  in  the  old 
town  anyway. 

lie  was  directed  to  a  Spanish  game-cock  match 
and  informed  that  this  was  considered  the  proper 
thing  among  the  elite.  He  was  given  to  understand 
that  his  education  would  not  be  complete  until  he 
had  learned  a  little  about  the  manly  art  of  self- 
defense  as  taught  by  high-bred,  aristocratic  Spanish 
roosters. 

He  watched  the  spurring  and  the  pecking  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  coolly  turned  to  a  group  of 
enthusiastic  and  wildly  excited  dons  acting  like  a  lot 
of  jumping-jacks,  and  in  a  tone  of  utter  contempt 
said,  "Call  that  fightin'?  Why,  those  little  dude 
birds  of  your"n  are  nolhin'  more  than  doves,  sort  o' 
tumble-toed  pigeons  like,  alongside  the  roosters  we 
have  in  our  country.  I've  gt)t  an  old  American  bird, 
a  fairish  kind  of  rooster  from  Roosterville,  Vermont, 
that  can  lick  the  whole  kit  and  boodle  of  your  dandy 
Spanish  games  without  half  tryin",  and  he  ain't  no 
great  shakes  of  a  rooster  either,  as  roosters  go  where 
1  hail  from." 

Of  course  the  fiery  Spaniards  couldn't  quietly  swal- 
low tliis  national  insult.  They  insisted  upon  the  sea 
captain  proving  his  statement  and  backing  it  up  with 
money.  So  stakes  were  agreed  upon  and  a  match 
was  arranged,  the  sea  captain  to  bring  over  his 
.\meric;m  bird  on  his  next  trip. 

At  llu-  appointed  time  the  sea  captain  and  his 
feathered  fighter  were  on  hand.  A  large  audience 
had  gathered  to  see  the  conceit  taken  out  of  the 
Yankee.  Expectation  and  hilarity  seemed  to  be  at 
their  very  highest  pitcli,  but  hilarity  rose  even  several 
degrees  higher  when  the  captain  placed  his  warrior 
in  the  arena.  It  was  a  small-sized  .American  eagle. 
Spaniards  didn't  know  quite  as  much  about  the 
American  eagle  then  as  they  do  today.  They 
lauglied  uproariously  at  what  they  called  the  Yankee 
rooster  and  had  lots  of  fun  over  his  bald  and  comb- 
less  head,  his  crooked  beak,  his  clumsy  body  and 
feather-covered  legs. 

But  time  was  called  and  the  royal  blooded  game- 
cocks were  brought  out  with  their  dandified  airs, 
their  polished  bills,  their  painted  legs,  needle-like 
spurs  and  well  manicured  feet.  The  old  eagle  stood 
in  stately  dignity  an  utterly  indifferent  spectator  to 
all  the  showy  preliminaries.  The  game-cocks  seeing  a 
common  enemy  and  subject  for  sport  did  not  bother 
each  other  but  centered  their  attacks  upon  the 
queer  looking  foreigner.  They  spurred  him  and 
picked  him,  but  they  didn't  make  him  very  nervous. 
He  just  stood  there  for  awhile  winking  and  blinking 
a  little  and  occasionally  turning  his  he.id  slowly  Ironi 
side   to   side,   with   a   far   away    look   in   his   eyes,   as 
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though  he  was  looking  beyond  his  surroundings — 
liad  no  special  interest  in  trifling  local  matters. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him  that  these 
warm  and  peculiar  demonstrations  might  not  be 
friendly.  After  considerable  meditation  and  imme- 
diately following  an  unusually  sharp  clip  from  a 
spur,  he  suddenly  grasped  the  situation  and  at  the 
same  instant  grasped  a  Spanish  game-cock  by  the 
backbone  with  one  of  his  huge  taloned  feet,  tread  on 
him,  held  him  down  and  reaching  out  his  other  foot 
deliberately  pulled  the  aristocratic  head  off  and 
threw  it  away.  In  about  a  minute  and  a  half  the  air 
was  filled  with  flying  heads,  feathers,  game  legs  and 
tilings.  \\'hen  the  feathers  settled  down  there 
wasn't  a  live  Spanish  game-cock  left  to  wear  them. 

The  eagle  blinking,  but  outwardly  calm  and  un- 
ruffled, was  borne  off  in  triumph  by  his  owner,  who 
also  carried  with  him  a  good  bag  of  coin.  The  next 
day  the  Yankee  sea  captain  quietly  distributed  the 
money  won  liv  his  warrior  :imong  tlie  sufifcring 
children  of  the  Spanish  town. 

Somehow  the  methods  of  this  inform.al  figliter  and 
his  owner  remind  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  way  of  meet- 
ing Spanish  irritations. 

And  then  there  was  that  informal  fighter  of  the 
sea,  the  Oregon,  ordered  to  make  the  long  voyage 
alone  from  San  Francisco  away  down,  around  and 
up  the  coast  of  a  continent  to  join  her  comrades  in 
the  Caribbean  fray.  Surely  the  gallant  Oregon  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  her  informal  way  of  standing 
not  on  the  manner  nor  the  danger  of  her  going — but 
just  going  and  seeking  foes  instead  of  hiding  frojn 
them!  Gallant  Oregon,  speeding  out  of  the  Golden 
Gate  a  gray  avenging  spirit  into  the  gray  veiling  of 
the  ocean  mists,  racing  against  time  into  unknown 
dangers  down  the  Pacific,  under  the  starry  southern 
cross  heavenly  inspiration  to  heroic  duty  and  noble 
sacrifice  of  self,  around  the  threatening  horn  and  up 
the  broad  Atlantic,  with  the  silent,  steadfast  north 
star  as  her  truthful  guide  to  her  watching  and  wait- 
ing sisters  of  the  deep;  hunting  for  a  whole  Spanish 
fleet  while  an  anxious  nation  was  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  the  fleet  she  sought  might  not  find  and  sink 
this  lone  marvel  of  the  sea! 

Brave,  glorious,  scrappy  Oregon,  witli  heart  of  fire 
madly  burning  for  a  fight,  rushing  througli  the  sea 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  cutting  the  waves 
with  "the  white  bone"  ever  in  her  teeth,  eager  to 
meet  at  any  hour  at  any  place  whatever  duty  might 
have  in  store  for  her,  whether  it  be  undying  fame  on 
the  glory-crested  wave  of  victory  or  an  anchorage 
;it  the  bottom  of  the  sea! 


THE  UNDOING  OF  A  PLAGIARIST. 

■^^^  WFNT'N'  years  before  he  won  his  prominent 
^  J  position  among  the  foremost  educators  of 
^^"^  the  time,  as  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Teclmology,  the  late  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  an  Amherst  man,  was  a  popular  professor 
at  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  and  already 
recognized  as  a  writer  of  striking  brilliancy  and  ele- 
gance of  style. 

At  Williston  the  students  were  divided  into  half- 
a-dozen  classes  for  English  composition.  Fortunate 
indeed  was  the  young  man  who  came  under  General 
Walker's  instruction  in  this  branch.     With  one  con- 


spicuous exception  the  boys  generally  appreciated 
this  fact.  The  exception  was  an  expert,  an  artist,  in 
plagiarism;  a  scorner  of  a  poor  but  honest  pen  of 
originality  that  might  have  been  possible  to  him. 

The  compositions  being  read  in  separate  rooms 
and  before  different  teachers  on  variously  appointed 
days,  inviting  opportunities  were  offered  for  ex- 
change of  literary  productions  or  for  an  incipient 
species  of  journalistic  syndicate  work.  Composi- 
tions sometimes  went  the  round,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. The  plagiarist  referred  to  was  a  good- 
hearted  fellow,  whom  everybody  liked  and  was  in- 
clined In  accommodate  to  a  reasonable  extent.  He 
was  all  right  in  his  other  studies,  but  had  a  peculiar 
aversion  to  any  struggle  with  the  brain-pen  combi- 
nation. 

One  day  the  boys  of  General  Walker's  class  were 
amazed  to  hear  this  classmate  start  in  to  read  a  re- 
markably bright  composition  on  the  very  common- 
place subject,  "The  Horse."  From  tlie  title  they 
were  sure  this  could  not  be  one  of  the  syndicate 
rounders.  They  appreciated  his  good  taste  in  select- 
ing for  his  first  known  steps  in  original  composition 
a  modest  subject.  They  rejoiced  over  the  evident 
reform  and  settled  down  to  take  in  a  literary  trsat 
from  a  most  unexpected  source. 

As  he  read  on  admiration  heightened  their  amaze- 
ment. The  composition  was  a  masterpiece.  Instead 
of  the  anticipated  description  of  an  elongated  hirsute 
body  with  four  legs  that  could  win  races  or  break 
bookmakers,  it  was  a  gem  of  an  essay  on  a  noble 
animal.  It  pictured  the  horse  with  an  artistic  touch 
and  the  perfection  of  a  polished  literary  style; 
glowed  with  classical  and  poetical  allusions  and 
glistened  with  statistics  and  liistorj'.  It  was  solid 
with  horse  facts  and  inspiring  with  animal  possiliili- 
ties. 

Before  the  reading  was  h;ilf  finislied  General 
Walker's  patrician  face  flushed  with  ri.gliteous  but 
wfll  curbed  anger.  He  rapped  sharply  on  his  desk 
and  told  the  reader  to  be  seated  and  to  report  to  him 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  class. 

It  was  discovered  that  a  member  of  another  class, 
wlio  had  accommodated  the  reader  with  composi- 
tions until  his  own  patience  had  become  exhausted, 
had  found  in  an  old  Amherst  paper  an  article  on 
"The  Horse."  He  had  copied  it  and  given  it  to  the 
unsuspecting  borrower.  General  Walker  expressed 
to  the  class  the  hope  that  it  would  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  he  wrote  the  article  for  the  Amherst  paper 
he  was  a  much  younger  man  than  when  he  had  so 
unexpectedly  encountered  it  again. 

Though  all  great  deeds  were  proved  but  fables  fine. 
Though  earth's  old  story  could  be  told  anew. 
Though  the  sweet  fashions  loved  of  them  that  sue 
Were  empty  as  the  ruined  Delphian  shrine — 
Though  God  did  never  man.  in  word  benign, 
\\'ith  sense  of  His  great  Fatherhood  endue — 
Though  life  immortal  were  a  dream  untrue. 
And  He  that  promised  it  were  not  divine — 
Though  soul,  though  spirit  were  not,  and  all  hope 

Reaching  beyond  the  bourn  melted  away; 
Though  virtue  had  no  goal,  and  good  no  scope. 

But  both  were  doomed  to  end  with  this  our  clay — 
Though  all  these  were  not — to  the  ungraced  heir 
Would  this  remain — to  live  as  though  they  were. 

— lean  Ingelow. 
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THE  HUMBLE  PROOFREADER. 

Under  the  above  bending  tbe  Waterbury  American 
gives  the  following  amusing  illustration  of  clever 
and  alert  proofreading,  and  of  tact  in  making  "call 
down"  suggestions  to  learned  speakers  or  editors 
absorbed  in  sentiment  and  eloquence.  The  young 
lady  referred  to  is  now  proofreader  for  the  Press  of 
C.  M.  Gaines. 

.■Vmos  Wilder's  speech  at  the  Yale  alumni  dinner 
in  New  York  was  so  good  that  the  .-\lumni  Weekly 
published  it  in  full  and  everybody  enthused  over  it. 
.\  certain  Yale  editor,  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
found  in  the  speech  one  sentence  which  he  thought 
just  the  thing  to  quote  in  an  editorial  he  was  writing 
on  the  need  of  care  in  framing  insurance  legislation. 
This  was  the  sentence;  "The  insurance  agent  who 
sees  in  placing  a  policy  not  only  the  premium  for  his 
own  needs  and  desires,  but  protection  for  a  sobbing 
widow  and  frightened  children  as  for  the  first  time 
they  see  their  father  helpless  in  deatli  and  the  lips, 
once  so  rich  in  endearments,  now  set  in  the  terrible 
marble  of  great  mystery — thr.t  agent  looks  his  man 


many  who  are  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  to  these  many, 
and  to  all  those  more  fortunate,  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
I  wish  to  speak  only  of  that  education  which  con- 
tinues through  life,  that  can  only  be  obtained 
through  our  own  efforts.  We  have  the  help  of  many 
such  books  as  James  Freeman  Clarke's  "Self-Cul- 
ture" to  teach  us  our  first  lessons  in  self-education. 

We  must  learn  first  of  all  luw  to  educate  our- 
selves, then  we  will  learn  how  to  live  in  the  right 
way,  and  by  right  living  we  will  find  happiness.  By 
a  little  more  effort  we  could  all  be  happier! 

We  might  soon  become  like  the  dear  old  man  who 
always  had  a  smile  on  his  lips  as  though  he  tasted 
something  pleasant  in  his  mind!  This  old  man  had 
learned  how  to  live,  perhaps  had  paid  dearly  and  all 
of  his  long  life  for  this  knowledge,  making  of  his 
last  years  a  benediction. 

We  can  only  cultivate  ourselves  through  the  prac- 
tical school  of  life,  we  can  only  broaden  and 
strengthen  our  minds  through  learning  to  know 
things  as  they  reallv  are  and  nut  as  they  appear  to 
be. 

Observation  is  the  principle  of  education.     To  c.x- 


THE  RIVER  Ol' 
PaiMting    by     Robert    W.     Van  Boskerck.     Ry 

in  the  eye  and  speaks  in  the  !an,guage  of  another 
world."  The  editor  was  mastered  by  the  sentiment  and 
the  rhetoric,  but  not  so  the  humble  proofreader,  who 
had  no  college  diploma  and  never  attended  an  alumni 
banquet.  She  quietly  drew  a  line  around  the  words 
"for  the  first  time,"  put  a  question  mark  on  the  mar- 
gin and  sent  the  proof  up  to  the  editor.  Well, 
Amos? 

SELF-EDUCATION. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By  C.\ROLINE  E.   CL.\RK. 


w 


MF.N   education   is   spoken   of   one   naturally 
thinks    of    universities,    te.xt-books,    stern 
professors,  examinations  and  degrees.     To 
ibtain  such  an  education  is  fortunate,  but  there  are 
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press  it  more  fully  you  might  say  that  the  world  is 
our  schoolhousc.  observation  its  principle,  life  all 
about  us  in  nature  and  human  nature  its  teachers: 
our  text-books  sympathy,  frankness,  understanding, 
broad-minded  perceptions,  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
above  all,  imagination.  In  this  school  there  is  no 
recess,  unless  you  care  to  count  death  as  such.  Death 
to  many  of  us  is  the  one  and  only  door  to  freedom. 
People  so  seldom  stop  to  think  that  freedom  con- 
sists not  in  an  open  door,  but  in  an  open  heart  and 
mind  and  soul.  You  will,  perhaps,  fail  to  find  happi- 
ness from  life,  but  you  can  find  it  in  your  own  soul. 

After  our  fellow-men  we  have  two  things  to  live 
for,  nature  and  art.  Many  place  art  above  nature- 
Cart  however,  is  the  work  of  man,  nature  the  sublime 
creation  of  God)  and  in  doing  so.  unintentionally 
perhaps,  place  man  above  God.  .\rt  is  created  only 
after  observation  from  nature.     We  read  books  that 
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we  may  loam  ami  he  cducalcd.  W'c  arc  reading 
simply  a  pielurc  of  life.  From  that  life  we  can  make 
our  own  pictures  if  we  would  learn  to  observe.  No 
amount  uf  text-books  will  enable  the  poet  to  sing  his 
verses!  The  poet  Ik'cs  and  it  is  only  by  living  that 
we  can  become  poets.  Without  the  hre  of  imagina- 
tion our  university  education  is  but  dry  ashes  in  its 
results. 

Many  lives  have  illustrated  this  point.  It  is  most- 
ly the  invalids,  martyrs  and  those  who  have  suffered 
from  tragic  circumstances  and  early  death  who  have 
made  history.  They  may  ha\  e  found  their  own 
happiness,  and  probably  did.  but  the  stories  of  their 
lives  thrill  us  because  of  the  inevitable  human 
tr.i.yedy  that  over-shadows  their  destiny.  It  is  the 
quiet  little  woman,  ill  perhaps  all  her  days,  who  sud- 
denly bursts  upon  the  world  with  the  splendor  and 
glory  of  sunshine,  for  all  that  time  she  has  been 
thinking  and  she  has  learned  to  know  and  under- 
stand. Her  message  is  straight  from  the  soul.  The 
beauty  of  her  wisdom  is  in  its  simplicity. 

.\t  the  same  time  her  more  distracted  friend  has 
been  feeding  upon  the  stores  of  university  knowl- 
edge. She  is  a  "terrible"  student  and  there  are  lines 
between  her  eyes.  She  is  striving  after  something 
she  will  never  find;  her  technical  abilities  are  more 
capable  of  shedding  night  aliout  her  than  the  sun- 
shine of  her  quiet  little  friend  at  home.  She  is 
neither  practical  nor  successful.  Onh'  the  truth  is 
practical.  F'or  those  who  learn  how  to  think,  in  the 
right  way,  this  becomes  a  truism  that  no  longer 
needs  to  be  recalled.  It  is  a  part  of  their  very  exist- 
ence. 

Our  success  in  this  world  depends  on  ourselves, 
although  many  of  us  arc  the  victims  of  circumstance, 
inheritance  or  ignorance.  To  rise  above  these  piti- 
ful conditions  and  to  become  a  useful  "tool"  we  must 
learn  first  of  all  to  take  a  broad-minded  interest  in 
all  the  smaller  things  of  life.  To  many  the  daily  routine 
seems  petty,  it  is  however  merely  a  part  of  that  soul- 
education  which  leads  towards  the  greatness  of 
things.  One  hour  in  a  man's  life  is  a  marvel  of  con- 
tradictions, all  wonderful  and  educating.  In  that 
time  he  has  been  able  to  feel  the  power  of  light  or 
darkness,  sound  and  silence,  heat  and  cold,  storm  or 
sunshine,  motion,  rest,  color,  taste.  What  emotions, 
either  tender  or  angry,  have  possessed  his  mind  and 
heart!  What  opportunities  have  been  his  to  do  good 
or  bad,  to  observe  and  to  learn!  .-Ml  in  an  hour  he 
has  brought  his  entire  physical,  spiritu.al  and  moral 
world  into  pl.iy,  thus  laying  some  sort  of  a  founda- 
tion for  that  intellectual  world  which  will  enable  him 
to  pass  his  days  in  profit  and  happiness. 

We  take  all  things  too  much  for  granted.  As  we 
walk  through  life  we  have  no  time  to  look  up  at  the 
sky;  we  trample  the  flowers  under  our  feet,  having 
no  time  to  stoop  and  enjoy  their  fragrance.  Our 
minds  are  absorbed  in  jealousies,  strifes,  gossip,  when 
they  might  be  absorbed  in  bright,  helpful  and  much 
happier  occupations. 

There  is  the  youn.g  girl  with  ambitious  dreams, 
who  in  her  youthful  egotism,  scorns  domestic  life 
because  her  "career"  seems  to  her  so  much  broader 
and  higher.  From  this  very  life  she  would  learn 
that  necessary  experience  which  would  enable  her  to 
think  better,  to  see  facts  clearer,  to  mature  and 
enrich  her  nature  for  the  good  of  others;  for  those 
whom  she  would  h.ave  benefit  by  her  "career."    There 


is  no  mind  si5  rich  in  thought  as  the  mind  of  a 
mother.     From  child-life  we  can  learn  most  of  all. 

r'rom  everything  we  can  gain  rather  than  lose,  if 
we  stop  to  acknowledge  that  a  thing  is  better  than  it 
seems.  We  demand  the  "outward  and  visible  sign" 
and  neglect  that  more  subtle  and  deeper  education 
which  concerns  our  souls. 

Our  minds  are  like  gardens.  If  we  allow  weeds  to 
.grow  in  them  they  will  increase  with  all  the  rapidity 
that  is  to  be  expected  from  weeds.  But  if  we  let  the 
flowers  grow  instead  and  cultivate  them  lest  they 
fade,  the  result  is  a  garden  of  thought  and  luxuriant 
growth  in  which  we  can  stroll  about  and  which  we 
can  enjoy  at  our  leisure  all  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Which  means,  we  have  learned  how  to  live — that's 
all. 

This  is  the  ideal  education  for  us  human  bemgs. 
who  in  our  superior  intelligence  struggle  above  na- 
ture, and  in  educating  our  minds  forget  to  educate 
our  souls  and  our  hearts.  These,  alone,  are  the  roots 
from  which  the  flowers  of  our  minds  can  spring! 

THE  BATTLE  OF  DORKING 

I  served  as  gunner's  mate 
When  I  was  twenty-eight. 

That's  fifty  anno  dominis  ago, 
And  our  ship,  which  was  the  Spanker, 
Were  a  riding  at  her  anchor, 

One  Sunday  night  in  .\ugust.  you  must  know. 

I  were  chewin'  of  a  quid. 
Which  I  ordinary  did 

O'  Sundays,  for  I  think  it's  sort  o'  right. 
When  our  gunner — Ben's  his  name — 
I)i(l   quite  suddenly  exclaim, 

.\nd  his  excl.'imation  were  "Blow  me  tight!" 

Says  he.  "My  jolly  mates. 

This  here  Lloyd's  paper  states     • 

As  we're  goin'  to  fight  them  German  furrineers." 
Whereupon  we  tars,  in  spite 
Of  its  bein'  Sunday  night. 

Stood  up  and  gave  three  hearty  British  cheers. 

Well,  we  sailed  away  to  meet 
This  famous  German  fleet, 

Concernin'   which   there'd   been    no    end   of   jaw; 
For  in  six  weeks  they  had  planned 
And  built  and  launched,  and  manned 

The  finest  fleet  a  nation  ever  saw. 

We  had  cruised  about  on  Sunday, 
But  about  six  bells  on  Monday. 

When    as    smooth    as    any    mirror    was    the    water. 
Right  out  on  the  horizon 
Rose  a  cloud  as  black  as  pizon: 

'Twas  the  foe  a  steamin'   down  upon  our  quarter. 

'Twas  ;dl  as?  still  as  death, 
There  was  not  a  single  breath. 

But  our  adm'ral  wore  a  smile  upon  his  cheek; 
The  foe  was  on  our  larboard. 
But  right  away  out  starboard 

W'as  a  werry  little  tiny  narrer  streak. 

.A  ehucklin'  werry  sly. 
.And  a  w-inking  of  his  eye. 

Our  admiral  gave  orders  for  to  run: 
.And  the  enemy  gave  chase. 
h"or  the  Germans,  as  a  race. 

llave  a  preference  for  fighting  ten  to  one. 
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At  seven  we  felt  a  whiff; 

At  eight  it  blowed  right  stiff; 

At  nine  it  was  blowing  half  a  gale; 
But  at  ten  the  waves  ran  higher, 
Than  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  spire. 

And  my  language  to  describe  the  same  do  fail. 

We  kept  a  'lectric  light 
A  burning  all  the  night; 

But  on  Tuesday  in  the  morning  about  three 
My  gunner  up  and  spoke, 
"Darn  me  if  any  smoke 

Is  comin'  from  their  chimney  pots,"  says  he. 

Just  then  we  hoard  a  shout, 
And  our  admiral  sang  out, 

"Send  the  signal  up  to  wear  about  and  close!" 
Then  fore  and  aft  we  ran. 
To  his  post  stood  every  man, 

And  louder  than  the  storm  our  cheers  arose. 

We  neared  them  and  took  aim, 
.And  the  word  to  fire  came, 

.\nd  our  volley  down  the  line  of  battle  roared; 
But  the  German  answered  not — 


Not  a  solitary  shot — 
But  her  ensign  fluttered  down  by  the  board. 

We  was  speechless  pretty  nigh. 
As  we  couldn't  make  out  for  why 

The  sponge  they  should  so  quickly  up'ards  chuck 
it: 
Till  Bismarck  we  espied 
llangin'  pallid  o'er  the  side, 

And  Moltke  sitting  down  beside  a  bucket. 

All  their  gunners,  all  their  stokers, 
Lay  as  flat  as  kitchen  pokers. 

All  a  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  their  souls; 
For  all  their  precious  crew. 
Unaccustomed  to  the  Blue, 

Invalided  when  the  ships  began  to  roll. 

.\nd  thus  the  battle  ended. 

And  the  broken  peace  was  mended; 

And  William,  when  at  last  he  ceased  to  be. 
Died  a  sadder  and  a  wiser, 
A  more  circumspect  old  Kaiser, 

,\nd  a  member  of  the  Peace  Societee. 

^London  Society. 
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THE  CONSUMPTIVE  AID  SOCIETY. 

Important   Work  of  This  Recently  Formed  Society 

in    Preventing   and    Curing    Tuberculosis — Local 

Facts — Valuable    Rules    and    Suggestions. 

WiittLii  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 
By  JOHN  F.   GUNSHANAN. 

^^m^  HE  campaign  which  i.s  being  carried  on  in 
/  ^  Hartford  at  the  present  time  against  tubercu- 
^^^  losis  will  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  much 
good  in  many  ways.  While  science  in  treating  this 
disease  is  still  in  its  infancy,  the  present  agitation  will 
make  better  known  the  importance  of  preventive  and 
curative  agencies  upon  which  authorities  are  agreed; 
such  as  the  admittance  of  as  much  fresh  air  as  possi- 
ble into  sleeping  apartments,  and  the  use  of  fresh 
milk  and  eggs  for  diet.  These  are  claimed  to  be  the 
chief  preventives  of  the  dreaded  disease,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  are  affected  with  weak  lungs  arc 
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taking  these  precautions,  and  many  of  them  have 
told  nie  they  have  been  greatly  benefited  thereby. 

.\  very  remarkable  fact  which  I  have  noticed  in 
my  visits  to  the  hospital  is  the  way  in  which  some  of 
the  patients  improve  over  others  not  so  badly 
affected,  and  the  only  conclusion  I  can  reach  explain- 
ing this  is  the  sclf-conlidence  which  I  have  found 
among  them.  A  person  who  is  affected  should  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  things  and  with  the  determina- 
tion that  he  is  going  to  get  well.  I  have  yet  to 
fmd  a  patient  under  these  conditions  who  has  not 
shown  a  marked  improvement.  Of  course,  I  realize 
the  fact  that  this  is  hard  to  do,  and  it  is  especially 
hard  where  a  father  or  a  mother  is  taken  away  from 
their  little  family,  leaving  them  practically  destitute. 
as  has  been  the  case  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  with  which  we 
have  to  deal. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  this  disease  is 
incurable,  but  science  has  proven  that  incipient  cases 
can  be  cured,  and  already  eight  or  nine  patients  have 
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been  discharged  from  the  Cedar  Mountain  Hospital 
(luring  the  past  year  entirely  cured,  and  at  least 
t'lftecn  in  whom  the  disease  has  been  arrested  and 
with  proper  care  can  live  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
without  a  trace  of  the  disease  being  found  in  their 
systems. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  mi>st  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  to  bring  this  matter  to  tlie  attention 
of  tlie  public  has  come  from  laymen,  and  I  know  of 
no  one  who  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  community 
more  than  does  Ernest  Walker  Smith,  a  rising  young 
lawyer  of  Hartford,  who  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Charity  Organization,  and  who  has  compiled  a 
list  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  has  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  this  city  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  the  record  of  the  house  in  which  they  died. 
This  list  was  compiled  from  the  health  board  records, 
and  from  an  examination  of  about  twenty-five  thou- 
sand certificates  at  the  Hartford  Hospital. 

His  investigation  shows  that  half  of  the  streets  in 
Hartford  have  not  had  a  death  from  tuberculosis 
during  this  period.  Several  wards,  namely,  the 
Tenth,  and  Fourth,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
minor  streets,  the  Eighth,  are  almost  free  from  the 
disease.  The  tuberculosis  region  in  Hartford  is  cen- 
tered in  that  narrow  part  of  the  city  lying  between 
Main  street  and  the  river  front,  and  running  from 
Avon  street  on  the  north  to  Charter  Oak  avenue  on 
the  south.  This  strip  of  land,  which  covers  only  one- 
fortieth  of  the  area  of  the  city,  shows  about  one- 
quarter  of  all  the  deaths  from  this  disease.  The 
disease  in  this  section  is  not  scattered,  as  it  is  in  the 
rest  of  the  city,  but  is  there  -narrowed  down  to  close 
quarters;  and  a  good  opportunity  is  therefore  given 
for  direct  supervision  and  preventive  measures. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  few  other  bad  spots  in  the 
city  outside  of  this  area,  as.  for  example,  parts  of 
.Affleck,  Putnam,  John,  Flower  and  Park  streets,  but 
in  the  main  the  worst  region  lies  between  Main 
street  and  the  water  front. 

Some  of  the  streets  in  this  quarter  have  had  records 
that  are  simply  appalling.  Take  Mechanic  street  for 
example;  it  is  only  a  block  long,  and  yet  it  has  had 
seventeen  deaths;  one  house  has  had  four  deaths, 
two  others  have  each  had  three  deaths,  and  the  re- 
maining seven  deaths  are  scattered.  Take  North 
street;  it  is  about  the  same  size  as  Mechanic  street. 
One  house  has  had  four  deaths,  five  other  houses 
have  each  had  two  deaths,  and  the  remaining  seven 
are  scattered.  Take  Sheldon  street — thirty-six 
deaths  in  all;  one  house  has  had  seven  deaths,  one 
house  four  deaths,  one  house  three  deaths,  and  three 
houses  show  two  deaths  apiece.  This  is,  in  some 
ways,  the  worst  spot  in  the  city.  South  Prospect 
street  is  another  bad  spot — eighteen  deaths  in  all; 
one  house  has  had  five  deaths,  and  two  houses  have 
had  three  deaths  each.  And  so  I  could  go  on  through 
them  all.  Front  street  with  its  fifty-two  deaths; 
Windsor,  forty  deaths;  State,  twenty-five  deaths,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  certain  house  in  the  south  part  of 
the  city  where  a  whole  family  was  wiped  out  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious, 
and  still  in  one  house  on  Sheldon  street,  as  stated 
above,  Mr.  Smith's  investigation  shows  that  seven 
persons  have  died  and  they  were  not  related  to  each 
other.  It  would  certainly  seem  from  these  facts  that 
every    precaution    should   be    taken,    and    the    house 


thoroughly  fumigated  whenever  a  person  dies  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  Consumptive  Aid  Society,  which  has  recently 
been  formed,  will  prove  a  great  power  in  helping  to 
stamp  out  this  disease,  and  their  object  briefly  told 
is  as  follows: 

First;  to  make  every  effort,  by  means  of  lectures 
and  talks  and  the  sending  of  printed  matter,  to  in- 
struct the  people  in  these  regions  as  tn  what  tlicy 
can  do  for  themselves,  and  what  the  dispensary  and 
hospital  will  do  for  them,  so  that  consumptives  will 
come  for  help  of  their  own  accord  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Second;  to  get  the  doctors  to  report  all  cases  of 
tuberculosis,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Here  they  will 
encounter  some  difficulties,  for  the  doctors  say  that 
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what  they  find  is  confidential;  that  the  people  do  not 
like  to  have  it  known  that  they  have  tuberculosis; 
that  every  man  has  a  right  to  keep  his  own  personal 
affairs  to  himself.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  keep  his  own  affairs  to  himself,  but  it 
is  only  true  so  long  as  in  doing  so,  he  does  no  harm 
to  others;  and  when  doing  so  does  harm  to  others,  I 
think  that  the  public  danger  should  outweigh  the 
individual  discomfort,  and  the  case  should  be  re- 
ported. That  is  what  we  do  with  diphtheria,  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  etc.,  and  why  not  do  the  same  with 
tuberculosis? 

It  is  going  to  be  dil'ficult  for  the  hospital  to  get 
hold  of  all  the  consumptive  cases  at  that  early  period 
in  their  course  when  they  are  easily  cured;  first, 
because  a  great  many  nf  the  cases  are  ignorant 
foreigners,  who  do  not  know  about  the  privileges 
that  are  offered  them  at  the  hospital  and  the  dispen- 
sary; and,  second,  because  a  number  of  consumptives 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  hospital 
even  as  free-bed  patients,  for  their  families  would 
starve  while  they  are  gone,  and  so  they  prefer  to  take 
their  chances  of  dying  rather  than  have  their  families 
suffer. 

It  is  closely  estimated  that  there  are  about  five 
hundred  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  Hartford  at  the 
present  time,  with  less  than  seventy  confined  in  the 
hospital,  leaving  four  hundred  around  on  the  streets 
and   in   the   homes,   endangering  the  lives   of  others. 
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As  a  preventive,  these  patients  should  live  strictly 
according  to  the  following  rules: 

Be  out  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible. 

If  you  cannot  have  work  out  of  doors,  go  to  the 
house  door  or  to  an  open  window  and  take  twelve 
full  breaths.     Do  this  six  times  each  day. 

Do  not  work  in  a  dusty  place. 

Get  in  the  sunshine  as  often  as  you  can. 

Sleep  in  a  clean,  well-aired  room  with  windows 
open,  and  go  to  bed  early. 

Avoid  crowded  rooms  where  the  air  is  close  and 
where  there  is  much  smoking. 

Eat  plain,  simple  food  (eggs,  meat,  bread,  oatmeal, 
macaroni,  rice,  vegetables,  milk,  cream  and  butter). 

If  possible,  have  some  hot  liquid  food  before  you 
get  up  in  the  morning  and  at  bedtime. 

Spend  your  money  for  good  food  rather  than  for 
medicines. 

Do  not  drink  whiskey,  rum,  gin,  brandy  or  beer. 

These  are  among  the  important  rules  which  should 
be  made  as  widely  known  as  possible.  Many  other 
rules  and  practical  suggestions  aiming  especially  to 
avoid  contagion,  such  as  refer  to  care  of  clothing, 
the  results  of  coughing,  use  of  tableware,  and  to 
sleeping,  cleanliness,  morning  bathing,  etc.,  are  being 
carefully  prepared  by  The  Consumptive  Aid  Society. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  society  is  to  make  these  rules 
and  suggestions  as  familiar  as  possible  not  only  to 
actual  sufferers  from  this  dread  disease  but  also  to 
the  general  public,  which  should  be  provided  with 
every  known  safeguard  from  contagion.  The  rules 
are  applicable  to  country  as  well  as  city  life  and  the 
good  work  of  this  society  of  most  humane  intent  is 
of  far  more  than  local  interest  and  possibilities  of 
benefit. 

CATTLE  RAISING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

How  the  Connecticut  Valley  Farmer  Can  Raise  and 
Sell  Beef  Cattle  to  as  Good  Advantage  as  Can 
the  Illinois  Farmer — Statement  of  a  Success- 
ful    Massachusetts     Cattle-Man— Hand- 
some   Profits    in    Using    Neglected 
Hill    Town    Pasture    Lands. 

Written  for  The  Hartford  Monthly 

-^^  HE  farming  lands  of  the  Connecticut  Valley 

Oas  a  rule  are  so  valuable  for  tobacco,  grain 
and  vegetable  growing  as  to  cause  a  scarcity 
of  easily  available  pasturage,  excepting  for  immediate 
dairy  purposes.  The  farming  lands  of  the  adjoining 
hill  towns  as  a  rule  are  not  well  adapted  to  dairying 
on  any  important  scale,  but  have  an  abundance  of 
neglected  pasture  lands  that  can  be  used  to  good 
profit  by  farmers  in  the  valley  for  the  pasturage  of 
young  stock  intended  for  the  dairy  and  also  for  stock 
intended  for  the  cattle  market.  In  other  words  near- 
by hill  towns  can  furnish  good  grazing  lands,  needed 
by  farmers  in  the  valley;  valley  farms  can  raise  crops 
for  wintering  stock  that  can  be  inexpensively  pas- 
tured on  the  hills  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year. 
Here  is  a  form  of  co-operation  or  interchange  of  ad- 
vantages to  which  both  the  farmers  of  the  valley  and 
of  the  hill  towns  may  profitably  give  careful  con- 
sideration. 

As  is  well  known  a  great  change  is  taking  place  in 
the  conditions  effecting  cattle  raising  in  the  far  west. 


The  business  now  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
heavy  capitalists  and  large  syndicates.  This  increas- 
ing monopoly,  and  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
national  government  may  do  in  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating dressed  beef  traffic,  live  cattle  transportation 
and  uses  of  the  formerly  open  range  lands,  places  the 
small  cattle  raiser  in  a  position  where  he  is  inclined 
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to  look  for  more  reliable  fields  nearer  the  consumer 
and  where  he  will  not  be  so  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
commission  men  and  long  distance  shipping  com- 
panies. 

New  England's  uncultivated  hillsides  and  neg- 
lected pastures  could  be  made,  with  a  compara- 
tively small  outlay  for  fencing,  as  desirable  for  graz- 
ing lands  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  world.  To  be 
sure  the  territory  is  limited  as  compared  with  the 
great  west,  but  there  is  abundant  room  for  individual 
enterprise  to  work  successfully,  without  vast  capital 
and  free  from  local  antagonism. 

Up  in  Franklin  County,  Massachusetts,  with  head- 
quarters at  Greenfield,  an  enterprise  has  been  success- 
fully started  by  which  sheep  raising  is  being  estab- 
lished on  a  large  scale  in  that  section  and  among  the 
adjoining  hill  towns  of  Vermont.  In  this  case  a 
company  is  placing  sheep  in  large  quantities  among 
reliable  farmers  on  a  co-operative  plan,  by  which  the 
farmer  without  any  important  money  risk  receives 
good  profit  from  his  pasture  lands  and  good  pay  for 
his  care  of  the  animals.  The  sheep  thus  placed  arc 
of  a  high  grade;  a  special  breed  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions  of  climate  and  pas- 
turage. In  other  sections  of  western  Massachusetts 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  hill  town  region  through- 
out New  England  large  tracts  of  land  arc  bein^j:  se- 
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cured  or  negotiated  for  to  be  used  for  stock  raising. 
The  ready  and  convenient  market  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston  is  a  most  important  and  encourag- 
ing factor  in  reviving  or  starting  this  industry. 

Not  long  since  the  writer  heard  a  practical  cattle- 
man state  tliat  the  farmer  in  western  Massachusetts 
Could  lind  in  ihe  vicinity  of  Boston  as  good  a  market 
for  live  beef  as  the  farmer  in  Illinois  can  find  in 
Chicago,  and  that  the  former  could  raise  and  sell  to 
as  good  advantage  as  the  latter.  He  told  the  hill 
town  farmers  at  one  of  their  institutes  that  if  one  of 
them  had  taken  fifteen  cjr  sixteen  head  of  cattle  to 
market  that  season  lie  could  have  come  home  with 
$1,500  or  $l.(ii)(i  in  liis  pocket.  This  cattle-man  is  not 
an  owner  himself  (if  large  grazing  lands,  but  buys  up 


If  the  average  hill  town  farmer  is  asked  if  more 
attention  to  grazing  would  not  be  prolitable  he  is 
likely  to  respond  that  he  presumes  so,  "but  it's  such 
a  botlier  to  fix  fences."  The  same  farmer  will  begin 
early  in  the  spring  to  plow  and  plant,  and  work 
hard  all  summer  and  fall,  haying  and  harvesting,  for 
tlie  pleasure  of  boarding  a  lot  of  scrub  cows 
through  the  winter  and  receiving  a  monthly  check 
from  the  creamery  that  he  often  finds  not  large 
enough  to  pay  his  month's  grain  bill. 

The  high  elevations  of  New  England  are  no: 
reliable  corn-raising  localities;  conseciuently,  by 
those  wlio  regard  corn  as  the  all-desirable  milk  pro- 
ducer, these  localities  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
first    class    for    dairying    purposes.     Oats    are    a    far 
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young  stock  and  sends  them  for  pasturage  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  up  to  a  hill  town  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  distant,  lie  usually  has  several  hundred 
head  each  season  kept  this  way  on  liired  pasturage. 
He  publicly  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  success 
and  profits  of  his  enterprise. 

The  hill  town  farmer  as  a  rule  docs  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  his  pastures.  He  has  permitted 
them  to  be  sadly  neglected.  The  fences  have  not 
been  kept  up  and  the  underbrush  lias  been  allowed 
to  gain  a  damaging  headway.  Experiments  looking 
to  remedying  the  latter  evil  are  beginning  to  be  tried 
here  and  there  by  enterprising  farmers  in  the  intro- 
duction of  angora  goats.  A  few  small  flocks  of  these 
beautiful  and  energetic  little  browzers  are  now  to  be 
found  doing  good  work  on  some  uplands  of  New 
England. 


safer  and  iiiucli  easier  and  less  expensive  crop  for 
these  places:  as  they  are  good  feed  for  almost  all 
animals,  and  mixed  with  other  grains  like  buckwheat 
giiod  milk  producers,  it  is  surprising  tliat  they  are 
not  cultivated  on  a  larger  scale.  As  for  buckwheat, 
a  field  of  it  in  these  localities  is  a  curiosity  these 
days. 

The  ordinary  farmer  on  the  hills  having  a  good 
sized  farm  and  barn  room,  aiming  to  produce  cream, 
being  too  far  from  consumers  for  the  milk  trade, 
keeps  perhaps  from  ten  to  fifteen  cows^  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  a  fine  thor- 
oughbred or  good  grade  herd  is  found,  hi  the  aver- 
age case  the  farmer  is  likely  to  have  three  or  fonr 
ponr  milkers  that  eat  up  all  possible  profit  from  the 
milk  prciduct.  but  which  could  be  made  profitable  as 
beef  if  kept  in  suitable  conditimi.     He  (overlooks  the 
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fact  wliicli  has  becDinc  an  alert  farmer's  truism,  that 
it  costs  111)  more  to  keep  a  good  cow  tlian  a  poor  one. 
He  is  always  hoping  for  a  line  heifer  calf,  so  fonfl 
is  he  of  boarding  milkers,  and  when  after  giving  his 
cow  a  good,  long  milk  vacation  a  bull  calf  arrives  he 
lets  it  go  to  the  veal  collector  for  two  or  three 
dollars  or  anything  he  can  get,  with  no  thought  of 
what  he  could  realize  from  it  with  a  littU-  can-  and 
his  available  pasturage. 

The  writer  has  heljied  drive  a  herd  of  cattle  from 
the  \alley  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Springlield  about  thirty 
miles  up  onto  the  hills  for  pasturage.  They  were 
collected  from  different  private  sources  and  some  of 
them  were  just  such  creatures,  with  the  addition  of 
a  few  months'  growth,  as  the  farmer  who  was  to 
pasture  them  would  have  almost  given  away  as 
calves.  The  owners  of  the  young  stock  were  glad  to 
pay  three  and  four  dollars,  according  to  age,  for  their 
pasturage  for  the  season. 

The  treatment  that  stock  receives  in  too  many 
cases  from  farmers  of  this  class  is  unworthy  the 
name  of  care.  This  of  itself  is  sufficient  cause  to 
make  their  unsystematic  attempts  at  cattle  raising 
unprofitable.  One  winter  in  a  hill  town  where  the 
writer  was  located  a  young  farmer  kept  his  stock  in 
a  stable  so  cold  that  one  morning  one  of  his  calves 
was  found  frozen  down  to  the  floor  so  solidly  that 
it  couldn't  get  up  until  it  was  thawed  out  by  pouring 
hot  water  on  it.  Good  animals  are  not  infrequently 
seen  with  tails  that  have  had  to  be  shortened  by  the 
use  of  an  axe  to  release  them  from  the  same  frozen 
dilemma. 

A  case  was  learned  of  the  same  season,  not  an  un- 
usually severe  winter  either,  where  the  barn  was  in 
such  poor  repair  that  a  sheep  with  twin  lambs  was 
found  in  it  covered  with  snow,  the  lambs  dead.  Out 
of  six  lambs  this  farmer  was  able  to  save  only  one. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  poverty  nor  of  other  necessity. 
The  farmer  was  a  young  man  nf  means,  said  to  be 
one  of  the  wealthiest  persons  in  that  locality;  need- 
less to  say,  his  wealth  came  from  inheritance  and  not 
from  his  own  enterprise. 

The  same  season  in  the  same  town  the  writer  as  a 
novice  personally  bought  up  on  bcpltles  h;ilf  ;i  dozen 
lambs  without  losing  any.  They  thrived  splendidly 
without  any  unusual  shelter  other  than  that  which  a 
fairly  good  barn  afforded.  They  readily  brought  an 
average  price  of  over  five  dollars  each  when  about 
two  months  old. 

Good  dairy  farmers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
would  be  amazed  to  know  the  unsystematic,  careless 
methods  with  wdiich  some  farmers  on  the  nearby 
hills  wrestle  with  the  milk-producing  problem  to  say 
nothing  of  their  negligence  in  humane  and  sanitary 
directions.  Men  who  conduct  their  dairying  as  the 
writer  has  seen  one  dairy  in  Holyoke  conducted,  and 
there  are  many  just  as  well  conducted  all  through 
the  valley,  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  complaints 
of  some  farmers  on  the  hills  at  the  unprofitableness 
of  dairying  and  stock  raising  if  they  looked  into  the 
causes  and  conditions;  and  they  are  causes  and  con- 
ditions that  to  a  large  extent  can  be  remedied.  In 
the  Holyoke  dairy  referred  to  every  cow  of  the  forty- 
five  Holsteins  was  numbered  and  a  record  of  her 
product  and  expense  accurately  kept.  Every  animal 
was  kept  in  a  good  marketable  condition  all  the  time. 


and  of  course  great  care  was  taken  as  m  mr  warmth 
and  cleanliness  of  the  stable. 

Plenty  of  illustrations  could  be  given  to  show  that 
a  good  profit  is  easily  possible  in  raising  cattle  and 
sheep  for  meat  products  on  the  hills  of  New  Eng- 
land. If  the  farmers  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  and 
the  farmers  of  the  adjacent  hill  towns  could  get 
together  on  plans  by  which  lands  on  the  hill  could 
be  used  on  an  extensive  scale  for  pasturing  stock 
bred  and  wintered  in  the  valley  it  would  prove 
mutually  profitable.  The  valley  has  its  meadows 
and  rolling  lands  of  rare  fertility  and  great  value; 
the  hill  towns  have  their  neglected  pasture  lands  in 
abundance.  The  latter  afford  the  most  economical 
and  healthful  summering  places  for  the  young  stock 
of  the  former.  P>y  using  and  thus  improving  the 
neglected  uplands  while  cultivating  every  promising 
acre  of  the  rich  fodder-producing  valley  lands  the 
agricultural  interests  of  both  hill  town  and  valley 
can  be  advanced,  not  only  in  cattle  raising  but  also 
in  other  important  directions. 


The  Boy  and  the  Bear. 

liy   C.\K()I.I.\'1C    r..   CI..\KK. 

Little  man  with  gidden  hair, 
[•■or  the  first  time  standing  there. 
Shyly,  in  the  footlights'  glare 
The  boy  and  the  bear. 

In  tailor  suit  of  wliite  and  blue 
And  eyes  a  corresponding  hue. 
Was  ever  picture  quite  so  fair 
As  the  boy  and  the  bear? 

Holding  tight  the  pretty  toy. 
Symbol  of  the  hunter's  joy. 
Borrowed  from  the  nursery  lair 
.Are  the  boy  and  the  bear. 
artford.  Oct.  17.  HKIli. 


To  Hawthorne. 
b/c.\roi-:m".  k.  ci..\kk. 

His  pen  a  beauteous  flower. 

His  words  the  petals,  sweet. 
Which  have  fallen  one  by  one 
On  life's  immortal  sheet. 
Hartford.  Oct.  10.  ItfOd. 
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MOLLY.  MY  QUEEN. 


A  Home  Run,  A  Mascot  and  Another  Comforter. 


By    EDW'D   ASAHEL   WRIGHT. 


"0 


I    ,q;irls,    hut   wasn't    that    a   wild   break   of 
Alolly's!" 
"Well,  what  about  Molly  now?" 

"Oh.  nothing;  only  she's  skipped  the  ranch  and  no 
one  knows  where  she's  gone;  that's  all.  Dear  old 
Moll,  I  wish  I  was  with  her  this  minute,  wherever 
she  is." 

And  the  air  suddenly  became  intense  and  fairly 
piercing  with  exclamation  points  in  the  cozy  den  of 
those  'Vassar  girls  as  they  were  taking  their  after- 
dinner  lay-off  on  the  day  following  the  sudden  and 
unannounced  leave-taking  by  Miss  Molly  McQueen. 
the  star-eyed,  beauty-crowned,  sweet-voiced  acro- 
batic and  general  shining  light  of  the  college. 

"Didn't  she  tell  anyone  about  it?" 

"Not  a  blessed  soul.  She  just  said,  'I'm  oflf  for 
other  spheres,  girls,'  shook  two  or  three  of  us  by  the 
hand,  and  then  gave  us  an  all-round  shake,  as  it  were, 
leaving  kisses  imprinted  on  chins,  noses,  foreheads, 
or  wherever  it  happened  in  licr  unseemly  haste; 
grabbed  a  grip  and  swung  out  of  our  horizon  before 
we  had  time  to  see  if  our  hats  were  on  straight  ere 
starting  on  our  vain  pursuit.  But,  oh,  my,  you  should 
have  seen  the  faculty.  It  was  quite  upset,  I  do  de- 
clare. The  telescopes  and  surmises  were  turned 
'varsityward  in  all  directions  in  the  experienced  and 
learned  conviction  that  there  must  have  been  a  very, 
very  bad  young  man  in  some  way  involved  in  the 
rapid  transit  of  this  fair  and  heavenly  body." 

And  so  the  sugar-tipped  tongues  rolled  over  and 
over  this  unusual  and  dainty  morsel  of  college  adven- 
ture, until  it  dawned  upon  one  gigantic  intellect  that 
the  mystery  might  be  solved  by  writing  to  the  fugi- 
tive's home.  It  was  then  discovered  that,  owing  to 
family  financial  misfortune,  Molly  had  decided  to 
give  up  her  college  course  at  once  to  relieve  an  over- 
burdened family  of  her  support.  "For  the  present," 
wrote  the  mother,  "Molly  docs  not  care  to  have  her 
newly  chosen  occupation  announced,  even  to  her 
most  intimate  friends." 

"A  convent  of  course,"  .said  the  girls  "with  one 
heart  breaking  inside  the  walls  and  another  going  to 
smash  outside,"  and  so  Molly  McQueen  dropped  oflf 
their  tongues  and  out  of  sight. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  the  baseball  fiends  of  Buffalo 
when  the  "Eastern  Picked"  played  the  "Buflfalo 
Braves."  The  visiting  nine,  made  up  of  the  flower 
of  eastern  non-professionals,  were  started  on  a  west- 
ern tour  and  took  in  Buflfalo  as  a  good  place  to  lim- 
ber up  before  striking  Chicago.  The  game  proved  to 
be  a  hard  fou.ght  one  and  stood  a  tie  at  the  close  of 
the  eighth  inning.  The  "Braves"  went  to  the  bat  at 
the  opening  of  the  ninth,  but  went  down  in  one,  two, 
three  order,  Tom  Bronson,  pitcher  of  the  "Picked" 
giving  them  his  most  exquisite  curves,  those  of  the 
peculiar  kind  he  always  reserved  for  the  finish,  for  a 
fine  finish  was  Tom's  great  aim  in  all  things. 

The  excitement  knew  no  bounds  when,  in  the  last 
half  of  the   inning,  with   two   men   out  and  two   on 


bases,  Tom  went  to  the  bat.  "Strike  one!"  "Strike 
two!"  And  Tom  gathered  himself  together  for  the 
master  effort  of  his  life  and  knocked  a  high-flyer 
away  out  over  the  right  field,  that  sent  his  friends 
safely  home  and  started  him  for  a  home  run,  amid 
cheers  that  nearly  raised  the  roof  of  the  grand  stand 
and  put  the  bleaching  boarders  into  a  state  of  ecstasy. 
Straining  every  nerve  and  running  in  superb  form,  he 
was  just  about  plunging  himself  for  a  slide  to  the 
home  plate,  when  a  wild  throw  from  the  short-stop 
did  the  tumbling  act  for  him.  The  ball,  coming 
from  a  desoerate  hand  like  a  cannon-ball,  struck  his 
side  and  Tom  lay  breathless  with  his  head  on  the 
home  plate,  covered  with  dust. 

The  first  one  to  reach  him  was  the  devoted  mascot 
Molly,  a  sprightly  little  fox  terrier,  who  was  lapping 
the  dust  from  his  cheek  and  whining  for  recognition 
before  tlie  boys  had  time  to  begin  thumping  him  on 
the  back  and  pumping  at  his  chest  for  wind.  Soon  he 
gasped,  drew  a  short  breath,  tried  to  draw  a  longer 
and  groaned  with  pain.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  on  his  feet,  but  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  between  two 
of  his  comrades,  with  his  .arms  about  their  necks, 
was  slowly  dragging  his  weary  way  along  to  the 
dressing  room. 

"Oh,  it's  nothing,  boys,  but  a  broken  rib  or  two,  I 
guess.  That  was  something  of  a  poke  in  the  slats, 
though.  Gee  whiz;  but  how  that  ball  did  come!" 
.\nd  then  Tom's  voice  began  to  weaken,  and  he  drew 
out  his  words  like  a  sobbing  child  and  murmured  as 
he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  "Did — I — get 
— there?     Was — it — a — home  run?" 

The  Michigan  Central  limited  was  about  to  pull 
out,  westward  bound,  and  the  "Eastern  Picked" 
hurried  to  their  sleeper,  carrying  Tom  on  a  stretcher, 
with  the  mascot  trotting  devotedly  by  his  side.  He 
was  made  comfortable  in  the  car,  and  as  they  bowled 
along  Tom  pulled  himself  together  as  best  he  could, 
his  splendidly  trained  body  apparently  getting 
smoothly  into  gear  again.  He  assured  his  friends 
that  his  injuries  were  not  serious,  but  after  leaving 
Detroit  he  began  to  talk  queerly.  dozed  a  great  deal 
and  seemed  abominably  limp  and  broken  up.  The 
captain  saw  that  Tom  must  be  side-tracked  some- 
where. One  of  the  nine  said  a  classmate  of  his  was  a 
physician  in  a  Battle  Creek  hospital,  so  a  telegram 
was  sent  ahead  asking  him  to  meet  them  at  the  train 
with  an  ambulance.  Tom  didn't  have  much  to  say 
about  it;  he  was  dizzy  and  half-blinded  and  weak. 
The  little  mascot  dozed  in  his  lap  while  it  was  all 
talked  over  and  a  pitcher  decided  upon  from  among 
the  substitutes  for  the  great  Chicago  game  scheduled 
for  the  next  day,  which  would  not  permit  any  of  the 
players  to  stop  off  with  their  injured  friend.  With  a 
benediction  all  around  and  another  lapping  from  the 
indispensable  Mollie.  Tom  was  left  in  good  hands  at 
Battle  Creek. 

As  he  was  carried  into  the  spacious  hospital  he 
passed,  as  it  seemed  to  him  in  his  dazed  condition. 
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almost  interminable  stretches  of  pink  and  white,  the 
uniform  colors,  and  bright  faces  innumerable  under 
jaunty  nurse  caps;  faces  that  almost  made  him  blush 
when  he  thought  of  a  great,  big  strapping  fellow  like 
himself  being  cared  for  and  waited  upon  by  their 
owners.  In  his  dimmed  vision  of  this  array  ot 
femininity,  which  he  afterward  designated  as  a  com- 
bination of  pink  and  white  tyranny  with  tender  grace 
and  practical  loveliness,  there  appeared  one  long  line 
of  continuous  smile,  a  heartrending  sort  of  affair, 
which  ho  learned  was  the  never-to-be-omitted  pro- 
fessional smile  of  good  cheer  and  welcome. 

It  didn't  take  Tom  long  to  tumble  into  bed  when 
once  his  room  was  assigned  him.  With  a  glad-to- 
get-thcre  feeling  he  didn't  give  a  rap  what  became  of 
him.  The  doctor's  orders  were  to  let  him  rest  quietly 
for  the  present,  disturbing  him  as  little  as  possible 
for  nourishment  or  medicines.  All  through  that 
night  he  lay  like  one  stupefied,  without  speaking. 
The  next  morning  the  nurse,  with  record  blank  in 
hand,  politely  said  she  supposed  she  must  write  up 
his  record,  and  asked  his  name.  The  poor  fellow 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  his  wits  together,  but 
could  only  say,  "Tom." 

"And  Tom  what,  if  I  may  ask?"  said  the  nurse. 

"Oh,  Tom  anything.  I  can't  remember  the  other 
name.  If  she  were  only  here  I  could  tell,  for  I 
marked  it  on  her  collar  once  when  she  became  really 
my  own,  you  know.  But  she  is  gone  now,  oh,  my 
queen,  my  queen,  Molly,  my  queen." 

"What  was  her  name?" 

"Molly." 

"Molly  who,  please?" 

"I  don't  know.  Don't  bother  me.  I  can't  remem- 
ber names  any  more,  not  even  my  own.  That's  the 
kind  of  a  wreck  I  am.  Funnj',  isn't  it?  Remember 
lots  of  other  stuff,  but  can't  remember  names." 

"Well,  never  mind."  said  the  patient  nurse,  "The 
doctor  knows.  But  here's  your  name  on  your  grip 
tag  all  right.     Tom  Bronson.  isn't  it?" 

"Perhaps;  used  to  know  a  fellow  by  some  such 
name  once;  tried  to  make  a  home  run  and  had  some 
staves  knocked  in — excuse  me.  please,  fractured  some 
internal  bones." 

"Now,  how  old  are  you.  please.  Mr.  Bronson?" 

"Now,  just  now  I  feel  about  as  old  as  M-methu- 
salah,  or  something  or  other.  Excuse  me,  I'm  sorry 
I  have  to  be  such  a  record  smasher  and  can't  help 
you  out  better  in  your  professional  record-making  or 
pedigree  business,  but  I'm  going  to  sleep.-  Good- 
morning:"  and  Tom  was  off  into  the  deep  stupor 
again. 

Suddenly  he  started  up  with  a  pitiful  cry,  "Oh, 
Molly,  my  queen!  Molly.  Molly,  my  queen.  T  want 
you  so  much."  Over  and  over  again  he  repeated  the 
cry  and  the  nurse  could  do  nothing  to  quiet  him. 
He  continued  calling  for  "Molly,  my  queen."  until, 
exhausted,  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  sank  into  the 
stupor.  When  be  next  spoke  he  was  still  more 
delirious  in  his  talk  and  rambled  on  incoherently  and 
wildly  about  Molly  and  the  lost  home  run.  This 
sort  of  thing  went  on  for  several  days.  Tom  growing 
constantly  weaker  and  weaker  and  his  condition 
greatly  puzzling  the  doctor. 

One  day,  as  the  strange  case  was  being  talked  over 
among  the  head  nurses,  one  of  them  said  it  was  a 
most  singular  coincidence,  but  there  was  a  newly 
arrived   pupil    or   nurse   in    her   ward   named    Molly 


McQueen,  and  it  might  be  possible  that  Mr.  Bronson 
was  acquainted  with  her,  and  that  she  was  the  Molly 
whose  name  he  was  trying  to  call.  The  matter  was 
laid  before  the  doctor  and  it  was  at  once  arranged  to 
have  Miss  McQueen  assigned  to  the  case  without 
informing  her  of  the  reason  why. 

"Mr.  Bronson,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Miss 
McQueen,"  said  the  doctor  in  the  sick  room  one 
evening  during  a  lucid  interval  of  his  patient.  "She 
is  to  be"  your  night  nurse  for  a  while." 

"How  are  you,  Miss  Mc — Mc — .  Excuse  me,  some- 
how I  cannot  pronounce  or  remember  names,  and 
you  know  I'm  nearly  blind,  so  I  don't  know  whether 
I'm  looking  at  you  or  not,  but  you  look  sort  of  pinky 
like  to  me,"  said  Tom,  in  his  woefully  broken  voice. 

"Well,  never  mind,  Mr.  Bronson,  try  please,  to  go 
to  sleep  now." 

Tom  quieted  down  like  a  child  un<ler  her  soothing 
voice,  as  if  charmed  by  a  magic  spell,  but  lay  with  a 
tired,  sleepless  head  upon  the  pillow.  After  a  time 
she  came  over  to  the  bedside,  gently  lifted  his  head, 
removed  the  pillow,  shook  it,  smoothed  it  into  a  more 
plump  and  inviting  shape  and  made  a  cool,  fresh  rest- 
ing place  for  the  throbbing  temples.  Then  she  took 
some  cologne  and  softly  bathed  his  forehead.  The 
womanly  touch  of  the  delicate  hand  was  so  quieting 
and  restful  that  the  strained  nerves  of  the  suffering 
man  began  to  relax,  and  for  a  moment  sweet  refresh- 
ing sleep  seemed  to  woo  him. 

Suddenly  he  started,  not  unpleasantly,  but  with  an 
eager,  wistful  look  on  his  face  and  with  an  almost 
plcadin.g  voice  said,  "Please  tell  me,  'Pinky'  " — 

"Miss  McQueen,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"Excuse  me.  Please  tell  me.  Miss  my  queen,  am  I 
.going  to  make  another — my  last  home  run?  Is  this 
it?  Tell  me,  truly.  I'm  not  afraid,  for  I  fixed  mat- 
ters long  ago  for  a  decent  sort  of  a  finish  whenever 
it  should  come.  It  somehow  never  seemed  to  me 
very  manly  to  leave  things  to  be  arranged  on  a  sick- 
bed, and  to  beg  and  promise  and  try  to  make  bar- 
gains when  nearing  the  finish.  I'm  not  afraid,  but 
sort  o'  dread  you  know,  to  try  the  home  run  all  alone. 
And  Molly;  where  is  Molly?  Dear  little  Molly,  my 
f|ueen,  I  want  you  so  much,  my  one  faithful  little 
friend,  faithful  forever;"  and  Tom  stretched  out  his 
hand  clingingly  toward  the  nurse. 

Startled  by  these  strange  words  and  his  seemingly 
critical  condition,  the  nurse  sprang  from  him  with  a 
cry  and  called  the  doctor,  who  was  still  in  the  corri- 
dor. He  came  instantly,  but  Tom  was  quiet  a,gain 
The  sick-room  picture  was  a  strange  one.  A  hand- 
some athletic  man  stretched  helpless  and  with  pale 
face  upon  a  bed  of  suffering,  dreading  a  mysterious 
home  run  alone  that  might  be  near  at  hand:  a  serious 
doctor  studying  his  case;  a  fair  and  graceful  young 
woman  in  pink  and  white  with  a  natty,  wicked  little 
white  cap,  out  from  under  which  brown  hair  romped 
recklessly  in  a  piratical,  heart-stealing  fashion,  and 
large  blue  eyes  looked  wonderingly;  eyes  in  which 
there  was  a  look-  of  anxious  fear  with  a  touch  of 
tenderest  sympathy,  and  in  which  even  in  this 
strange  scene  it  could  almost  be  imagined  might  be 
seen  a  light  that  bespoke  the  dawn  of  love.  She 
stood  with  her  back  closely  pressed  against  the  door 
and  with  hands  nervously  clasped  behind  her  like  a 
frightened,  curious  child,  as  she  ma<le  her  report  to 
the  doctor. 

"And  he  called  my  full  name  distinctly,"  and  said. 
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"  'Molly  McQueen.  Molly  'McQueen.'  though  lie  had 
been  introduced  to  me  only  as  Miss  McQueen  and 
could  not  have  known  my  first  name." 

"Are  you  sure  he  has  never  seen  you  before  at 
college  or  elsewhere?" 

"Never;  and  I  never  heard  of  liim  until  lliis  even- 
ing when  you  introduced  me." 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "he  is  (juiet  now  and 
probably  will  remain  so  for  the  night,  but  if  I  am 
needed  call  me."  and  went  off  to  finish  his  pro- 
fessional rounds. 

Tt  was  broad  daylight  when  Tom  again  awoke,  and 
in  the  glad  sunshine  of  a  bright  morning  the  dread  of 
the  night  seemed  to  the  nurse  to  have  vanished  en- 
tirely from  the  room.  Especiallj'  so  as  Tom  lifted 
his  head  with  a  quizzical  but  almost  merry  smile. 
though  w-ith  a  queer  expression  in  his  eyes  that 
showed  he  was  nearly  blinded,  and  an  expression  on 
his  face  that  indicated  his  delirium  had  not  yet  left 
him. 

"Please,  will  j-ou  tell  me  \'Our  name  again?"  he 
said. 

"Mollj-  McQueen,"  she  replied. 

"Oh,  Molly,  Molly,  my  queen,  is  that  you?  But  I 
didn't  know  you  could  speak  like  that,  so  plainly  and 
so  sweetly.  Come  now  Molly,  shake  hands;  come 
here  I  say.'and  shake  hands.  What?  No?  Getting 
sulky,  are  you?  Don't  show  your  pretty  white  teeth 
at  me  in  that  manner.  That  expansive,  foxy  grin  of 
yours  is  not  the  thing  in  a  sick  room,  either.  Now 
don't  be  cranky  and  offish  any  more,  but  come  here 
and  let  me  scratch  your  back,  Molly,  and  make  up. 
No?  Well,  roll  over,  or  stand  on  your  head  or  do 
something.  You're  not  up  to  your  old  college  tricks. 
are  you?  Oh,  you  little  rascal,  getting  too  dumpy 
and  fat  for  anything,  aren't  you?  Over-feeding 
yourself  these  days  in  the  hospital.  I  reckon.  Come, 
get  up  here,  Molly  dear,  if  you  want  to,  and  put  your 
pretty  little  head  on  my  shoulder.  Hold  on,  let's  see 
if  your  feet  are  clean,  first.  Don't  want  to,  eh?  All 
right;  stay  where  you  are,  then.  No,  come  here.  Is 
your  little  nose  wet?  You  know  if  it's  very  dry  that's 
a  sign  of  fever,  ill-temper  or  something.  Oh,  you  ill- 
mannered,  perky  thing,  you  can't  be  my  Molly.  Come 
here  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  find  the  five  moles  on 
your  cheeks  and  neck,  signs  of  good  breeding" — swish, 
and  out  of  the  door  went  some  pink  and  white  skirts 
and  a  flushed  face,  the  indignant  owner  of  which 
could  stand  the  words  of  her  patient  no  longer,  and 
Miss  Molly  McQueen  reported  promptly  to  the  su- 
perintendent. 

The  result  was  a  speedy  council,  during  which 
Tom's  temperature  went  up  to  an  alarming  point, 
while  he  called  in  the  most  entreating  way  for 
"Molly,  my  queen,  my  lost  Molly."  It  ended  in  the 
doctor  sending  the  following  dispatch  to  the  captain 
of  the  "Eastern  Picked:"  "Who  is  Molly?  Tom 
calls  for  her  constantly.  May  not  pull  through. 
Prompt  arrival  of  the  young  lady  might  save  him. 
Get  her  here  at  once,  if  possible." 

This  was  the  answer:  "She  is  coming  on  midnight 
express  with  special  porter  to  care  for  her.  You 
need  not  meet  her." 

A  few  minutes  after  twelve  that  night  a  stylish 
porter  walked  up  the  corridor  to  Tom's  room  with 
a  good-sized  basket,  which  the  nurses  on  duty  decided 
must  be  a  part  of  the  young  lady's  luggage.  Miss 
McQueen  opened  the  door  of  the  sick  room  for  him 


with  a  sore  feeling  at  heart,  which  she  would  not 
really  admit  to  herself  could  exist,  and  stepped  aside, 
preparing  to  surrender  all  to  the  other  Molly  when 
she  should  arrive,  but  with  noble  generosity  resolved 
never  to  let  her  know  how  insultingly  her  name  had 
been  used  in  the  presence  of  another.  At  this  mo- 
ment up  popped  the  cover  of  the  basket  and  out 
jumped  a  little  loyal-hearted,  bright-eyed  fox  terrier; 
and  Molly,  the  mascot,  was  in  her  admirer's  arms  .in 
no  time,  as  he  cried,  "Hello,  hello,  Molly,  my  queen! 
Well,  well,  did  you  have  to  come  back  to  your  old 
chum  to  comfort  and  be  comforted?" 

It  is  needless  to  tell  how  Tom  quieted  down  and 
how  he  ceased  all  his  foolish  talk,  or  how  under  the 
sw-eet  influence  of  the  mascot  and  a  lovable  woman 
he  became  the  most  tractable  patient  and  the  best 
behaved  fellow  imaginable.  Why,  he  would  even  let 
Miss  McQueen  bathe  his  head  as  often  as  she  wanted 
to!  The  doctor  had  discovered  that  his  patient  had 
received  an  injury  to  the  skull  and  in  his  improved 
condition  it  was  possible  to  perform  a  surgical  opera- 
tion and  relieve  a  slight  pressure  on  the  brain  or 
some  nerves  which  had  temporarily  affected  Tom's 
eyesight  and  memory. 

Of  course,  love  had  its  own  way,  and  one  morning 
a  young  fellow  sitting  up  in  an  easy  chair  said  to  a 
beautiful,  cultured  woman  in  pink  and  white:  "Did 
I  really  get  off  all  that  fool  talk  and  make  myself  so 
ridiculous  about  Molly?  Well,  it  was  a  bad  give- 
away for  me,  but  perhaps  I'm  not  quite  so  much  of  a 
fool  as  my  words  and  looks  might  make  me  out  to 
be."  And  with  a  sweet  and  comforting  womanly 
grace  she  responded,  "I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  only  it 
is  not  professional,  that  I  should  hope  not."  And 
then  Tom  plunged  on  again  for  another  home  run  in 
something  of  his  old-time  reckless  form,  saying: 
"Please  lend  me  your  unprofessional  ear,  'Pinky,'  or 
if  you  have  an  X-ray  machine  in  the  institution  please 
see  if  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  my  heart. 
I'm  afraid  you  will  find  not  a  good  thing  in  it  except- 
ing Molly  McQueen,  and  she  just  about  fills  it.  Will 
you  let  her  stay  there  forever,"  And  she  said.  "It's 
not  a  strictly  professional  situation,  but  it  is  the  one 
of  the  whole  world  she  wants  most,  dear  Tom." 

And  the  mascot  Molly,  with  noble  spirit  stifling 
her  own  pangs  of  jealousy,  tumbled  off  Tom's  knee, 
rolled  over,  wagged  her  stumpy  little  tail,  sat  up 
again  and  winked  and  grinned  and  barked  her  glee 
and  her  approval  of  the  most  glorious  home  run  and 
the  sweetest  victory  her  idol  had  ever  won. 

Content. 

By  \V.   K.   K.\H.\RL. 
I  ask  not  for  riches  or  leisure 

That  repay  but  a  tithe  of  their  cost; 
Not  for  me  what  the  world  would  call  pleasure, 

The   shoal  where  too  many  are  lost — 
The  blare  of  the  trumpet  niaj'  deafen. 

The  glare  of  the  tinsel  may  blind; 
The  ore  first  has  passed  thro'  the  fiery  blast 

Ere  the  gold,  the  pure  gold,  is  refined. 

.As  the  peace  and  content  of  the  soul. 
I  crave  not  the  applause  of  a  nation. 

Not  for  me  the  world's  wild  acclaim. 
I  envy  no  ruler  his  station; 

I  care  not  for  honor  or  fame. 
If  I  conquer  the  self  that's  within  me 

And  keep  it  in  perfect  control. 
There's  no  honor  so  great  in  the  world's  vast  estate 
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MARK  TWAIN'S  "DAY  AT  NIAGARA." 

EDITORIAL  NOTE:— The  foII„wiiig  was  one  ul  llic  very 
first  selections  placed  in  our  scrapbook  in  boyliood's  days;  it 
has  ever  since  held  the  very  first  place  there  among  humorous 
extravaganzas.  To.  us  it  seems  one  of  the  drollest  and  most 
amusing  short  productions  of  the  distinguished  author,  .^s  it 
must  have  beeTi  one  of  his  earliest,  for  it  has  been  in  our  scrap- 
book  more  than  thirty  years,  and  as  we  have  never  seen  it  in 
print  elsewhere,  excepting  in  a  book  of  his  early  sketches,  it 
will  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers ;  doubtless  even  to  some  of 
his  intimate  friends  and  many  admirers  in  his  old-home  city. 

Though  the  sketch  is  copyrighted,  Mr.  Clemens,  in  answer  to 
our  request  for  permission  to  publish  it,  has  kindly  jfiven  the 
privilege  ti.i  The  Hartford  Monthly. 


M.M^K  TWAIN. 
Portrait    by    Charles    Noel    Flagg. 

Niagara  Falls  is  one  of  the  liiie.st  structures  iu  the 
known  world.  I  have  been  visiting  this  favorite 
watering  place  recently,  for  the  lirst  time,  and  was 
well  pleased.  A  gentleman  who  was  with  me  said  it 
was  customary  to  be  disappointed  in  tlie  falls,  but 
that  subsequent  visits  were  sure  to  set  that  all  right. 
He  said  it  was  so  with  him.  He  said  that  the  first 
time  he  went  the  hack  fares  were  so  much  higher 
than  the  falls  that  the  falls  appeared  insignil'icant. 
But  that  is  all  regulated  now.  The  hackmcn  have 
been  tamed,  and  numbered,  and  placarded,  and  black- 
guarded, and  brought  into  subjection  to  the  law,  and 
dosed  with  moral  principle  till  tliey  are  as  meek  as 
missionaries. 

The}'  are  divided  into  two  clans,  now,  the  regulars 
and  the  privateers,  and  they  employ  their  idle  time 
in  warning  the  public  against  each  other.  The  regu- 
lars are  under  the  hotel  banners,  and  do  the  legiti- 
mate at  two  dollars  an  hour,  and  the  privateers  prowl 
darkly  on  neutral  ground  and  pick  oflf  stragglers  at 
half  price.  But  there  are  no  more  outrages  and  ex- 
tortions. That  sort  of  thing  cured  itself.  It  made 
the  falls  unpopular  by  getting  into  the  newspapers, 
and  whenever  a  public  evil  achieves  that  sort  of  suc- 
cess for  itself,  its  days  are  numbered.  It  became 
.-ipparent  tliat  cither  the  falls  had  to  be  discon- 
tinued ..r  the  hackmen  had  to  subside.  They  could 
not  dam  the  falls,  and  so  they  damned  the  hackmen. 
One  can  be  comfortable  and  happy  there  now. 

The  noble  Red  Man  has  always  been  a  darling  of 


mine.  I  love  to  read  about  him  in  tales  and  legends 
and  romances.  I  love  to  read  of  his  inspired  sa- 
gacity; and  his  love  of  the  wild,  free  life  of  mountain 
and  forest;  and  his  grand  truthfulness,  his  hatred  of 
treachery,  and  his  general  nobility  of  character;  and 
his  stately  metaphorical  manner  of  speech;  and  his 
chivalrous  love  for  his  dusky  maiden;  and  the  pic- 
turesque pomp  of  his  dress  and  accoutrement.  Es- 
pecially the  i)icturesque  pomp  of  his  dress  and 
accoutrement.  When  T  found  the  shops  at  N'iagara 
Falls  full  of  dainty  Indian  beadwork.  and  stunning 
moccasins,  and  equally  stunning  toy  figures  repre- 
senting human  beings  who  carried  their  weapons  in 
holes  bored  through  their  arms  and  bodies,  and  had 
feet  shaped  like  a  pie,  I  was  filled  with  emotion.  I 
know  that  now.  at  last,  I  was  going  to  come  face  to 
face  with  the  noble  Red  Man.  A  lady  clerk  in  a  shop 
told  me,  indeed,  that  all  her  grand  array  of  curiosi- 
ties were  made  by  the  Indians,  and  that  there  were 
plenty  about  the  falls,  that  they  were  friendly  and  it 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  speak  to  them. 

.\nd  sure  enough,  as  I  approached  the  bridge 
leading  over  to  Luna  Island,  T  came  upon  a  noble 
son  of  the  forest  sitting  under  a  tree,  diligently  at 
work  on  a  bead  reticule.  He  wore  a  slouch  hat  and 
brogans,  and  had  a  short  black  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Thus  does  the  baneful  contact  with  our  effeminate 
civilization  dilute  the  picturesque  pomp  which  is  so 
natural  to  the  Indian  when  far  removed  from  Us  in 
his  native  haunts.     T  addressed  the  relic  as  follows: 

"Is  the  Wawhoo-Wang-Wang  of  the  Wack-a- 
W'hack  happy?  Does  the  great  Speckled  Thunder 
sigh  for  the  war-path,  or  is  his  heart  contented  with 
dreaming  of  his  dusky  maiden,  the  Pride  of  the  For- 
est? Docs  the  mighty  sachem  j'earn  to  drink  the 
blood  of  his  enemies,  or  is  he  satisfied  to  make  bead 
reticules  for  the  papooses  of  the  pale  face?  Speak, 
sublime  relic  of  bj'-gonc  grandeur — venerable  ruin, 
speak!" 

The  relic  said: 

".'\n  is  it  mesilf,  Dinnis  Hooligan,  that  ye'd  be  takin 
for  a  bloody  Tnjin,  ye  drawlin'  lantern-jawed,  spider- 
legged  divil!  By  the  piper  that  played  before 
Moses,  I'll  ate  ye!" 

T  went  away  from  there. 

By  and  bye,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Terrapin 
Tower,  I  came  upon  a  gentle  daughter  of  the  aborigi- 
nes, in  fringed  and  beaded  buckskin  moccasins  and 
leggins,  seated  on  a  bench  with  her  pretty  wares 
about  her.  She  had  just  carved  out  a  wooden  chief 
that  had  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  a  clothes  pin, 
and  was  now  boring  a  hole  through  its  abdomen  to 
put  his  bow  through.  I  hesitated  a  moment  and  then 
addressed  her: 

"Is  the  heart  of  the  forest  maiden  heavy?  Is  the 
Laughing-Tadpole  lonely?  Does  she  mourn  over 
the  extinguished  council-fires  of  her  race  and  the 
vanished  glory  of  her  ancestors?  Or  docs  her  sad 
spirit  wander  afar  toward  the  hunting  grounds 
whither  her  brave  Gobbler-of-the-Lightnings  is 
gone?  Why  is  my  daughter  silent?  Has  she  aught 
against  the  pale-face  stranger?" 

The  maiden  said: 

"Faix,  an  is  it  Biddy  ^^alone  ye  dare  to  be  callin' 
names!  Lave  this  or  I'll  shy  your  loan  carcass  over 
the  catharact,  ye  sniveling  blagyard!" 

I    adjourned    from    there,    also.     "Confound    these 
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Indians,"  I  said,  "they  told  me  they  were  tame — but, 
if  appearances  should  go  for  anythiiig,  1  should  say 
they  were  all  on  the  war-path." 

I  made  one  more  attempt  to  fraternize  with  them, 
and  only  one.  I  came  upon  a  camp  of  them  gathered 
in  the  shade  of  a  great  tree,  making  wampum  and 
moccasins,  and  addressed  them  in  the  language  of 
friendship: 

"Noble  Red  Men,  Braves,  Grand  Sachems,  War- 
Chiefs,  Squaws,  and  High-you-Muck-a-Mucks,  the 
pale  face  from  the  land  of  the  setting  sun  greets  you! 
You,  Beneficent  Polecat — you,  Devourer-of-Moun- 
tains — you,  Roaring-Thundergust  —  you  —  Bullyboy- 
with-a-Glass-Eye — the  pale  face  from  beyond  the 
great  waters  greets  you  all!  War  and  pestilence 
have  thinned  your  ranks  and  destroyed  your  mice 
proud  nation.  Poker,  and  seven-up,  and  a  vain  mod- 
ern expense  for  soap,  unknown  to  your  glorious  an- 
cestors, have  depleted  your  purses.  Appropriating 
in  your  simplicity  the  property  of  others  has  gotten 
you  into  trouble.  Misrepresenting  facts,  in  your 
sinless  innocence,  has  damaged  your  reputation 
with  the  soulless  usurper.  Trading  for  forty-rod 
whiskey  to  enable  you  to  get  drunk  and  happy  and 
tomahawk  your  families  has  played  the  everlasting 
mischief  with  the  picturesque  pomp  of  your  dress, 
and  here  you  are,  in  the  broad  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  gotten  up  like  the  ragtag  and  bobtail  of  the 
purlieus  of  New  York!  For  shame!  Remember 
your  ancestors!  Recall  their  mighty  deeds!  Re- 
member Uncas! — and  Red  Jacket! — and  Hole-in-the- 
Day! — and  Horace  Greeley!  Emulate  their  achieve- 
ments! Unfurl  yourselves  under  my  banner,  noble 
savages,  illustrious  guttersnipes — " 

"Down  wid  him!" 

"Scoop  the  blagyard!" 

"Hang  him!" 

"Burn  him!" 

"Dhrownd  him!" 

It  was  the  t|uickest  operation  that  ever  was.  I 
simply  saw  a  sudden  flash  in  the  air  of  clubs,  brick- 
bats, fists,  bead  baskets,  and  moccasins — a  single 
flash,  and  they  all  appeared  to  hit  me  at  once,  and  no 
two  of  them  in  the  same  place.  In  the  next  instant 
the  entire  tribe  was  upon  me.  They  tore  all  the 
clothes  off  me,  they  broke  my  arms  and  legs,  they 
gave  me  a  thump  that  dented  the  top  of  my  head  till 
it  would  hold  coffee,  like  a  saucer;  and  to  crown  their 
disgraceful  proceedings  and  add  insult  to  injury, 
they  threw  me  over  the  Horeshoe  Fall  and  I  got 
wet. 

About  ninety  or  a  hundred  feet  from  the  top,  the 
remains  of  my  vest  caught  on  a  projecting  rock  and 
I  was  almost  drowned  before  I  could  get  loose.  I 
finally  fell,  and  brought  up  in  a  world  of  white  foam 
at  the  foot  of  the  fall,  whose  celled  and  bubbly 
masses  towered  up  several  inches  above  my  head. 
Of  course  I  got  into  the  eddy.  I  sailed  round  and 
round  in  it  forty-four  times — chasing  a  chip  and 
gaining  on  it — each  round  trip  a  half  a  mile — reach- 
ing for  the  same  bush  on  the  bank  forty-four  times, 
and  just  exactly  missing  it  by  a  hair's  breadth  ever3' 
time.  At  last  a  man  walked  down  and  sat  down 
close  to  that  bush,  and  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
lit  a  match,  and  followed  me  with  one  eye  and  kept 
the  other  on  the  match  while  he  sheltered  it  in  his 


hands  from  the  wind.  Presently  a  puff  of  wind  blew 
it  out.     The  next  time  I  swept  around  he  said: 

"Got  a  match?" 

"Yes — in  my  other  vest.     Help  me  out,  please." 

"Not  for  Joe." 

When  I  came  around  I  said: 

"Excuse  the  seemingly  impertinent  curiosity  of  a 
drowning  man,  but  will  you  explain  this  singular 
conduct  of  yours?" 

"With  pleasure.  I  am  the  coroner.  Don't  hurry 
on  my  account.  I  can  wait  for  you.  But  I  wish  I 
had  a  match." 

I  said:  "Take  my  place  and  I'll  go  and  get  you 
one." 

He  declined.  This  lack  of  confidence  on  his  part 
created  a  coolness  between  us,  and  from  that  time 
forward  I  avoided  him.  It  was  my  idea,  in  case  any- 
thing happened  to  me,  to  so  time  the  occurrence  as 
to  throw  my  custom  into  the  hands  of  the  opposition 
coroner  over  on  the  American  side.  At  last  a  police- 
man came  along  and  arrested  me  for  disturbing  the 
peace  by  yelling  at  people  on  shore  for  help.  The 
judge  fined  me,  but  I  had  the  advantage  of  him.  My 
money  was  with  my  pantaloons,  and  my  pantaloons 
were  with  the  Indians. 

Thus  I  escaped.  I  am  now  lying  in  a  very  critical 
condition.  At  least  I  am  lying,  anyway — critical  or 
not  critical. 

I  am  hurt  all  over,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  full  extent 
yet,  because  the  doctor  is  not  done  taking  the  inven- 
tory. He  will  make  out  my  manifest  this  evening. 
However,  thus  far  he  thinks  only  six  of  my  wounds 
are  fatal.     I  don't  mind  the  others. 

Upon  regaining  my  right  mind,  I  said: 

"It  is  an  awfully  savage  tribe  of  Indians  that  do 
the  bead  work  and  moccasins  for  Niagara  Falls, 
doctor.     Where  are  they  from?" 

"Limerick,  my  son." 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  finish  my  remarks  about 
Niagara  Falls  until   I   get  better. 

Not    Pleading 

She — No,    I    wouldn't   marry   the    best   man   living. 
He — ^^'ell,   I'm   not  asking  you  to. 

— Columbus   State  Jounial. 


Ki::sri.\i.,. 

Painting  by    Francis  C.   .Tones,    N.    .\.      F,y   Permission, 
James   D.    Gill.     Copyrighted. 
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THE  BENEVOLENT  AND  PROTECTIVE  ORDER  OF  ELKS. 


How  it  Originated  and  What  It  Has  Become — "The  Faults   of   Our   Brothers   We   Write   on   the   Sands; 
Their  Virtues  on  the  Tablets  of  Love  and  Memory." — Elks'  Motto. 


-^^  N  the  fall  (if  18G7,   Charles  .\.  Vivian,  the  son 
11       of   an    English"  clergyman,    came   across   the 

*^  Atlantic  in  an  English  trading  vessel.  He 
found  his  way  in  New  York  to  tlie  old  "Star  Hotel," 
a  chop  house  on  Lispenard  street  near  Broadway. 
Several  people  were  present  and  Richard  Steirly,  the 
pianist,  was  playing  for  them.  Vivian  volunteered 
to  sing  a  song,  and  so  enchanted  the  manager  of  the 
place  with  his  excellent  voice  that  the  proprietor  of 
the  American  Theater  was  summoned.  He  immedi- 
ately engaged  Vivian.  The  latter  was  invited  by 
Steirly  to  sup  with  him  at  his  boarding  house,  who 
there  introduced  hini  to  \V.  L.  Bowron,  whom  he 
knew  in  England. 

The  house  was  a  favorite  haunt  with  tlieatrical 
folk;  New  York's  excise  laws  were  then  very  strict 
and  Vivian  and  several  happy  friends  were  in  the 
habit  of  assembling  there  for  social  intercouse.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  Vivian  suggested  that  the 
crowd  adopt  a  permanent  name,  and  the  idea  was 
given  hearty  support.  The  organization  was  effected 
early  in  the  winter  of  1807-8.  It  was  purely  a  social 
society  and  named  the  "Jolly  Corks."  alluding  to  a 
trick  which  Vivian  and  Bowron  had  learned  in  Eng- 
land, and  wliich  they  had  rendered  to  the  keen  de- 
light of  all  who  saw  it.  The  society  was  not  a 
benevolent  one.  Of  tlic  "Jolly  Corks"  several  are 
now  living. 

The  society  grew  rapidly  and  soon  the  boarding 
house  was  entirely  too  small  for  the  meeting.  New 
quarters  were  obtained  at  17  Delancey  street,  where 
the  membership  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the 
financial  strength  became  large.  A  more  dignified 
name  seemed  appropriate  and  careful  consideration 
was  given  to  this  subject.  A  committee  appointed  to 
submit  a  name  consisted  of  Vivian,  Steirly,  Riggs, 
Vandermark  and  McDonald;  and  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1868,  the  name  of  "Elks"  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  eight  to  seven.  Vivian  was  the  first  ruler  of 
Elkdom,  all  stories  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
A  copy  of  the  first  constitution  reads  this  way:  "The 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Grand 
Lodge  organized  February  16,  1868:  R.  H.  primo, 
Charles  Vivian;  first  deputy  primo,  R.  R.  Steirly; 
honorable  secretary,  William  Calton;  treasurer,  H. 
Vandermark;  tyler,  William  Shepard." 

Although    the    original    constitution    provided    for 


two  degrees,  the  ritualistic  work  of  the  second  degree 
was  not  complete  and  adopted  until  May  17,  1868. 
Many  features  that  were  incorporated  in  the  original 
work  remain. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  who  was  the 
real  founder  of  the  lodge  of  Elks.  Some  have  always 
contended  that  Vivian  never  really  was  an  Elk,  be- 
cause he  never  received  the  second  degree,  and  that 
the  B.  P.  O.  E.  was  not  fully  organized  until  the  work 
in  this  degree  had  been  adopted  May  17,  1868.  How- 
ever, the  late  Meade  D.  Detweiler,  P.  G.  E.  R.,  a  few 
years  ago  used  this  language  regarding  Vivian: 

"In  the  light  of  the  first  constitution  and  the  name 
thereon,  this  claim  is  futile  and  valueless;  and,  after 
an  exhaustive  investigation,  and  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  had  been  adducted  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses still  living,  it  should  never  be  heard  again. 
Vivian  was  the  first  presiding  officer  of  the  original 
lodge  of  Elks,  but  for  reasons  over  which  he  had  no 
control  and  which  do  not  at  all  affect  his  fraternal 
standing,  he  never  received  the  second  degree  or  per- 
fected ritualistic  work." 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  lodge  became  known  as 
New  York,  No.  1,  and  for  a  long  time  thereafter,  it 
met  in  the  first  degree  on  three  Sundays  and  in  the 
second  degree  always  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month.  In  1870  a  movement  was  started  among  cer- 
tain professionals  in  Philadelphia  for  a  branch  lodge 
in  that  city.  New  York  lodge  became  an  incorporate 
body  and  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  society 
might  be  enabled  to  spread  itself,  that  the  members 
of  No.  1  should  give  up  all  rights  and  titles  in  a 
grand  lodge.  For  this  reason  the  committee  on 
forming  a  grand  lodge,  which  had  been  appointed 
December  4,  1870,  reported  the  following  resolution 
January  1,  1871:  "Resolved,  That  the  first  grand 
lodge  of  B.  P.  O.  Elks  shall  consist  of  the  following: 
The  original  founders  of  the  Order,  together  with  all 
past  and  present  officers  of  the  first  and  second  de- 
grees who  arc  now  in  good  standing  in  the  Order. 
and  that  the  above  take  effect  immediately." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  without  opposition. 
February  3,  1871,  motions  were  carried  that  the  lodge 
be  known  as  New  York,  No.  1,  B.  P.  O.  Elks,  and 
that  application  be  made  to  the  grand  lodge  for  a 
charter.  .\t  the  same  time  the  petition  from  the 
Philadelpliia  people  was  referred  to  the  grand  lodge 
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for  dispensation.  The  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  legislature  of  New  York  on  March  10,  1871, 
signed  by  Governor  J.  F.  Hoflfnian,  incorporating  the 
grand  lodge  of  New  York,  with  power  to  issue  char- 
ters to  subordinate  lodges  throughout  the  country. 
Accordingly  the  grand  lodge,  incorporated,  issued  a 
charter  the  same  day  to  New  York,  No.  1.  This 
date  therefore  marks  the  legal  commencement  of  the 
grand  lodge,  and  also  the  beginning  of  New  York, 
No.  1,  as  existing  by  that  distinctive  title  under  the 
charter  of  the  grand  lodge.  Two  days  later,  March 
12,  1871,  Philadelphia,  No.  2,  was  chartered.  In  1876 
San  Francisco,  No.  3,  came  into  existence,  followed 
by  Chicago,  No.  4.  In  1881  the  lodges  numbered 
but  fourteen,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Order  starting 
exclusively  with  men  connected  with  the  theatrical 
profession  little  efifort  was  made  to  secure  material 


universal.  There  is  no  questioning  the  creed  or 
country,  of  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  afflicted,  the 
destitute  who  require  his  ministrations.  So  far  as 
can  be.  Elk  charity  is  sacredly  guarded  with  silence. 
Charity  is  the  great  and  only  secret  of  the  Order. 
— From  the  "Denver  Post." 


Hartford  Lodge,  No.  19,  the  local  lodge  of  Elks, 
was  organized  February  11,  1883,  with  thirty-eight 
charter  members,  in  the  old  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  in  the 
Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Company's  building  on  Pearl 
street,  the  instituting  officer  being  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  John  J.  Tindale  of  New  York.  The  first  offi- 
cers were  as  follows:  Exalted  Ruler,  Henry  N.  Day- 
ton; Esteemed  Leading  Knight,  Frank  L.  Avery; 
Esteemed  Loyal  Knight,  Wilson  T.  Ross;  Esteemed 
Lecturing    Knight,    Charles    G.    Stone;    Treasurer, 
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from  other  walks  of  life.  With  18S2  began  the  era 
of  Klk  development  which  with  some  fluctuations, 
has  continued  to  the  present  time,  gathering  accu- 
mulated force  from  year  to  ye.ir.  .\t  the  present 
time  there  are  ten  hundred  and  twenty-three  lodges, 
with  a  total  membership  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand. 

The  objects  of  the  Elks  are:  To  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Charity,  Justice,  Brotherly  Love  and  Fi- 
delity; to  promote  the  welfare  and  enhance  the  happi- 
ness of  its  members;  to  perpetuate  itself  as  a  fra- 
ternal organization,  and  to  provide  for  its  govern- 
ment. 

Charity,  Justice,  Brotherly  Love  and  Fidelity  are 
the  crown  jewels  of  the  Order,  and  Humanity  is  its 
keynote  and  inspiration.  The  cry  of  distress  is  the 
Elk's  bugle  call  to  duty,  and  in  responding  he  emu- 
lates the  fleetness  of  the  noble  animal  from  which 
the  Order  derives  its  name.     His  office  of  almoner  is 


Dwight  W.  Mitchell;  Secretary.  Horace  B.  Slate; 
Tyler,  George  L.  Nichols;  Trustees.  Wni.  H.  H;irt, 
Charles  Soby,  E.  W.  Rowley. 

The  lodge  did  not  hold  any  meetings  in  the  old 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  after  its  institution,  but  occupied 
Pythian  Hall  over  the  State  Bank  on  Main  street 
until  April  1,  1883,  when  it  occupied  Elks'  Hall,  No. 
7,  Central  Row,  which  it  had  fitted  up  as  a  lodge 
room  and  which  it  left  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
Friday  evening,  April  24,  1903,  for  the  new  home 
at  No.  34  Prospect  street. 

The  Elks'  Home,  a  picture  of  which  we  reproduce, 
was  dedicated  on  May  8,  1903,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  Masonic  Temple,  is  the  only  building  owned 
by  a  fraternity  in  the  city  and  is  the  only  one  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  fraternity  and  to  one  lodge  of  a 
fraternity.  The  money  for  the  building  was  raised 
by  giving  bazaars,  entertainments,  etc..  showing  what 
a  fraternity  or  the  members  of  a  fraternity,  working 
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together  with  but  one  purpose  in  view,  can  do. 

At  the  present  time  Hartford  lodge  has  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  members  and  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est lodges  in  the  Order.  The  present  officers  are: 
Exalted  Ruler,  Michael  J.  Hafey;  Esteemed  Lead- 
ing Knight,  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Campbell;  Esteemed 
Loyal  Knight,  Arthur  B.  Smith;  Esteemed  Lectur- 
ing Knight,  Robert  H.  Fox;  Esquire,  P.  Davis  Oak- 
ey;  Inner  Guard,  Dr.  Blake  A.  Sears;  Chaplain, 
David  E.  Bernard;  Secretary,  Thomas  A.  Shannon; 
Treasurer,  John  A.  McArthur;  Tyler,  James  H.  Hur- 
ley; Organist,  David  S.  Moran;  Trustees,  Samuel  D.  • 
Chamberlain,  Millard  F.  Cook,  James  Campbell, 
Patrick  McGovern,  Charles  J.  Dillon;  District 
Deputy,  John  D.  Shea. 

THE  SECRET  FRATERNAL  SOCIETY. 

Written  for  The  liaitiord   Monthly 
By  WALTER  A.  ALLEN. 

Fraternity!  Fraternity!   What  human  tongue  or  pen 
Can    estimate    the    good-will    thou    hast    brought    to 

men! 
What  joy  and  comfort  thou  hast  brought  to  the  poor 

and  sighing 
What  unrecorded  ministries  unto  the  sick  and  dying! 
— Sam  Booth,  in  Red  Men's  Journal. 

/^MA  T  would  be  impossible  to  laid  a  time  in  the 
nl       history  uf  the  world  when  a  chosen  or  elected 

*^  few  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
apart  from  the  others  and  associating  themselves  for 
purposes  of  social  or  material  gain. 

As  early  as  fifty  centuries  ago  or  five  thousand 
years  before  the  Trojan  War  (Vol.  I,  Heckethorn's 
Secret  Societies),  the  Order  of  Magi  was  founded  by 
Zoroaster.  We  read  in  the  Bible  the  account  of  these 
men  following  the  star  in  the  east  to  the  cradle  of 
Jesus  in  Bethlehem.  From  this,  on  up  through  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Inquis- 
tion  to  the  present  time  we  have  the  histories  of 
diflferent  orders  more  or  less  prominent  in  the  politi- 
cal and  social  life  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
existed.  Inasmuch  as  these  men  associated  for  a 
common  end  they  were  fraternal,  and  as  those  not 
of  the  chosen  were  debarred,  they  were  secret.  Thus 
we  have  our  secret  fraternal  society. 

As  in  the  earlier  days  special  qualifications  were 
necessary  to  gain  admission  into  those  secret  circles, 
so  now  the  applicant  must  have  sufficient  recommen- 
dation to  be  accepted.  There  are  probably  no  great 
differences  between  the  old  and  the  new,  except  as 
man  has  gradually  evolved  to  a  higher  plane  of 
thought  and  living.  Institutions  of  men  have  kept 
pace  with  their  patrons.  The  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween our  secret  fraternities  and  those  of  centuries 
past  must  be  parallel  with  progress  of  the  present 
generation  over  our  ancestors.  Without  a  doubt  our 
secret  fraternities  of  today  devote  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  efforts  to  intellectual  development  and  to 
higher  humanitarian  purposes. 

We  of  the  United  States  have  a  pride  of  belief  that 
human  progress  follows  the  trail  of  the  sun  from 
east  to  west,  and  that  in  our  own  land  is  the  highest 
present  development  of  the  race.  Is  it  a  chance 
coincidence,  or  is  it  a  logical  sequence,  that  in  the 
United  States  the  secret  fraternal  societies  have  the 
greatest  strength  and  influence?     From  east  to  west 


they  have  grown  steadily  in  number,  and  here  they 
are  on  the  highest  wave  of  prosperity. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  many  more 
different  societies  of  a  secret  fraternal  nature  in  exist- 
ence in  the  United  States  than  in  most  other  countries. 
Prominent  among  them  are  the  Masons,  Odd  Fel- 
lows, Elks,  Red  Men,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Woodmen,  Foresters,  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees,  Knight  Templars,  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Order  of  Eagles, 
Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  and  many 
other  minor  societies.  All  these  societies,  while 
different  as  to  details,  are  about  the  same  in  their 
teachings  and  principles.  While  the  Red  Men  use 
Indian  costumes  in  their  degree  work,  some  other 
lodge  may  use  costly  court  apparel,  yet  the  same 
principle  is  worked  out  in  each  case.  One  society 
may  appropriate  more  money  for  indigent  and  feeble 
members  than  another.  The  other  may  give  more 
for  the  support  of  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased 
members.  So  in  speaking  of  a  secret  fraternal  so- 
ciety the  entire  number  may  be  classed  as  one. 

Man  is  almost  wholly  what  he  is  because  of  his 
fellow  men.  He  gathers  his  knowledge  from  the 
stores  of  experiences  of  others.  He  moulds  his 
thoughts  from  the  experiences  of  his  contacts  with 
others.  We  consciously  or  unconsciously  assimilate 
from  our  environments.  It  follows  that  the  better 
the  influences  with  which  we  associate  the  better 
will  be  the  results  on  our  characters  and  aims  in  life. 
If,  as  they  certainly  do,  the  secret  fraternities  exert 
an  influence  for  good;  if  they  are  a  potent  factor  for 
the  advancement  of  civilization  and  uplifting  of  hu- 
manity; if  they  educate  their  members,  give  them 
higher  ideals,  worthy  ambitions  and  greater  love  for 
tlieir  fellows,  then  they  are  worthy  the  high  place 
they  have  reached  in  the  estimation  of  the  people. 
It  is  good  that  men  shall  unite  their  membership 
with  those  w'ho  do  so  well.  They  deserve  the  re- 
spect and  aid  of  all  citizens.  There  are  few  hamlets 
that  have  not  at  least  one  of  these  institutions  within 
their  limits.  Wherever  one  stands  there  we  will  find 
a  record  of  men  who  respect  themselves  and  others, 
of  mental  and  moral  growth,  and  of  sympathetic  and 
material  assistance  in  the  time  of  distress  and  sor- 
row. The  combined  financial  help  that  all  have  given 
for  members  reaches  figures  of  astounding  pro- 
portion and  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Fraternal  societies  not  only  broaden  the  minds  and 
enlarge  the  hearts  of  those  connected  with  them,  but 
directly  and  indirectly  influence  the  whole  commun- 
ity for  good  by  precept,  example  and  profitable 
result.  In  our  own  city  this  influence  can  be  felt  in 
a  large  measure.  All  the  important  societies  of  the 
country  are  represented  by  one  or  more  lodges  with 
the  addition  of  several  local  clubs  and  societies. 
With  this  large  number  of  men  into  whose  hearts 
and  minds  have  been  inculcated  the  broad  principles 
of  true  fraternity,  acting  as  a  leaven  in  the  life  of  our 
city,  can  it  be  wondered  that  Hartford  as  a  whole  is 
famed  as  being  a  noble,  generous  and  beautiful  c<im- 
munity. 

To  be  true  to  the  teachings  of  our  secret  fraternal 
society  is  to  be  a  good  citizen  and  to  help  eliminate 
selfishness,  bigotry  and  ignorance  from  among  men. 
If  a  man  is  not  bettered  by  his  membership  it  is 
because  his  heart  is  not  attuned  to  the  beautiful 
principles  of  true  fraternity. 
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AFTER  DEATH  IN  ARABIA. 

By  SIR   EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

He  who  died  at  Azan  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends: 

Faithful  friends!  It  lies,  I  know, 
Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow; 
And  ye  say  "Abdallah's  dead!" 
Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head. 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears, 
I  can  hear  your  sighs  and  prayers; 
Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this, — 
"/  am  not  the  thing  you  kiss; 
Cease  your  tears,  and  let  it  lie; 
It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I." 

Sweet  friends!  What  the  women  lave 

For  its  last  bed  of  the  grave, 

Is  a  tent  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting. 

Is  a  cage  from  which,  at  last 

Like  a  hawk  my  soul  hath  pass'd. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room, — 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb, — the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  these  splendid  stars. 

Loving  friends!  Be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye, — 
What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear. 
'Tis  an  empty  sea-shell, — one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone; 
The  shell  is  broken,  it  lies  there; 
The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul,  is  here. 
'Tis  an  earthen  jar,  whose  lid 
Allah  seal'd,  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 
A  mind  that  lov'd  him;  let  it  lie! 
Let  the  shard  be  earth's  once  more. 
Since  the  gold  sliines  in  his  store! 


Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends; 
Yet  ye  weep,  my  erring  friends, 
While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead. 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead. 
Lives  and  loves  you:  lost,  "tis  true. 
By  such  love  as  shines  for  you; 
But  in  light  ye  cannot  see 
Of  unfulfill'd  felicity,— 
In  enlarging  paradise. 
Lives  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends!  Yet  not  farewell; 
Where  I  am,  ye,  too,  shall  dwell. 
I  am  gone  before  your  face, 
A  moment's  time,  a  little  space. 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepp'd 
Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept; 
Ye  will  know,  by  wise  love  taught. 
That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 
Weep  awhile,  if  ye  are  fain, — 
Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain; 
Only  not  at  death, — for  death. 
Now  I  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Which  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life,  which  is  of  all  life  center. 


Be  ye  certain  all  seems  love, 
View'd  from  Allah's  throne  above; 
Be  ye  stout  of  heart  and  come 

Bravely  onward  to  your  home! 

******* 


A  DRAMATIC  LESSON. 

Irving  Grinnell,  treasurer  of  the  Church  Tem- 
perance Society  of  New  York,  told  at  a  temperance 
meeting  a  dramatic  story. 

"A  woman  entered  a  barroom,"  he  said,  "and  ad- 
vanced quietly  to  her  husband,  who  sat  drinking  with 
three  other  men. 

"She  placed  a  covered  dish  on  the  table  and  said: 

"  'Thinkin'  ye'd  be  too  busy  to  come  home  to  sup- 
per. Jack,  I've  fetched  it  to  you  here.' 

"And  she  departed. 

"The  man  laughed  awkwardly.  Ho  invited  his 
friends  to  share  the  meal  with  him.  Then  he  re- 
moved the  cover  from  the  dish. 

"The  dish  was  empty.  It  contained  only  a  slip  of 
paper  that  said: 

"  'I  hope  you  will  enjoy  your  supper.  It  is  the 
same  your  wife  and  children  have  at  home'." — .V.  1'. 
Tribune. 

Cruel  Millinery  Perpetrations. 

"Not  in  quite  so  high  feather  as  you  used  to  be, 
are  you?"  observed  the  puffcd-up  toque  to  the  sub- 
dued but  formerly  flamboyant  theatre  hat.  "Perhaps 
not,"  was  the  seasonable  reply,  "but  don't  you  plume 
yourself  too  much  on  your  own  popularity.  I've 
been  aigrette  favorite  than  you  are  and  can  give  you 
tips  to  beat  the  band."  "Hat  band,"  shouted  the  sum- 
mer sailor,  brimful  of  glee,  while  the  sea-gull  paused 
ill  its  gulling,  and  the  Gainsborough  tlared.  "What  a 
fuchsia  making  about  nothing  and  you  are  violating 
all  rules  of  good  taste  by  putting  on  such  frills,"  up- 
braidingly  remarked  the  model  young  lady.  "You 
are  all  more  or  less  biased  and  Ihis  unseemly  conduct 
is  sheer  nonsense.  Where's  my  taffeta?"  "I  guess 
Rosette  it,"  sighed  the  American  Beauty,  as  she 
tumbled   in   convulsions   from   the   Alpine   heights. 


Snubbing  a  Snob. 
By  MARY  AGNES  SMITH. 
My  Almo  love  from  far  Japan; 

Ah!  sweet  was  she  to  me. 
A  woman  surely  made  for  man — 
That  man,  as  sure!)', — me. 

Before  the  glass  I  plumed  myself 
Within  the  glass  my  love  did  glide. 

She  stole  up  softly  back  of  me: — 
She  looked  at  me  and  sighed. 

Then,  turning  round  I  caught  her  thus; 

She  blushed  and  modestly  looked  down. 
I  loved — from  slanting  eye  to  tiny  shoe. 

I  loved — her  silken  gown. 

"My  Dear!"  I  cried,  "be  not  ashamed 
To  gaze  at  one  who  smiles  on  you;" 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  answered  low: 
"Me  like-e  look  in  glass-e  too!" 
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"COMMERCIALISM"  AND  ART. 

•^•■>'  HE  basis  of  success  in  the  business  world  is 
/  ^  tbe  spirit  of  enterprise  exercised  on  practi- 
cal  lines.  The  principal  elements  of  success 
in  the  art  world  are  generally  considered  to  be  a 
cultivated  talent  and  taste  in  special  departments 
and  schools  of  art.  combined  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
inspiration  in  the  development  of  ideals.  The  meas- 
ures of  commercial  success  and  art  success  are 
as  different  as  the  characters  of  their  fields  and  their 
methods  of  working:  on  the  one  hand  riches  first 
;ind  fame  last — on  the  other,  fame  first  and  riches  as 
may  happen. 

Artists  are  too  often  inclined  to  underestimate  the 
value  of  business  enterprise  or  "commercialism"  in 
adding  to  their  fame  as  w-ell  as  to  their  financial 
income.  This  is  n;ost  commonly  the  case  among 
\'oung  artists  inexperienced  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  outside  of  studios,  ft  is  a  tendency  of  thought 
growing  out  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  talent 
developed  and  the  power  of  ,<;cn'us.  and  out  of  a 
belief  in  the  ultimate  recognition  and  reward  of 
merit,  a  confidence  that  is  justified  of  itself;  a  belief 
that  is  justified  only  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
determination  to  use  every  legitimate  and  consistent 
effort  to  make  the  merit  known  and  appreciated  by 
a  purchasing  public. 

Hartford  abounds  in  artistic  talent  that  to  a  rare 
degree  is. entitled  to  a  far  greater  recognition  than  it 
has  as  yet  received.  The  scries  of  articles  on  our 
younger  artists  that  has  recently  appeared  in  this 
magazine  with  numerous  illustrations  of  their  work, 
has  shown  something  of  the  variety  and  capability  of 
this  comparatively  hidden  and  unknown  talent.  Rut 
it  has  shown  only  a  very  small  part  of  it.  Those 
represented  were  but  a  very  few  indeed  of  those  who 
are  working  with  but  slight  recognition  and  gener- 
ally with  no  publicity  whatever  in  most  worthy  lines, 
though  under  great  disadvantages. 

A  large  majority  of  these  young  artists  working 
seriously   are  pursuin.g  their  studies   wliile  of  neccs- 
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sity  engaged  in  occupations  entirely  foreign  lo  art. 
Some  of  them  arc  painting  pictures  that  deserve 
prominent  exhibition  and  that  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  discriminating  purchasers.  But  slight 
opportunity  as  yet  has  been  afforded  them  for  giving 
the  public  opportunity  to  sec  their  work.  They  need 
the  help  of  experienced  business  enterprise  to  give 
them  encouragement  and  to  bring  them  some  finan- 
cial returns,  even  if  of  very  moderate  amount,  from 
talent  being  developed  without  much  present  encour- 
agement of  a  practical  kind.     ■ 

These  facts  are  true  not  only  of  this  immediate 
locality  but  of  Connecticut  as  a  whole.  Massachu- 
setts, with  its  important  annual  exhibition  at  Spring- 
field under  the  management  of  James  D.  Gill,  and 
with  its  Boston  art  advantages,  and  Rhode  Island 
with  its  art  center  at  Providence,  are  offering  far 
more  encouragement  to  young  artists  than  Connecti- 
cut has  as  yet  done  in  the  way  of  exhibitions  and 
>ales.  The  reason  for  this  is,  especially  as  to  Hart- 
ford, the  convenient  proximity  to  New  York  and  the 
inclination  of  the  art  purchasing  classes  of  the 
wealthiest  city  in  proportion  to  population  in  the 
United  States  to  make  their  selections  largely  at  New 
York  studios  and  art  sales. 

The  thirtieth  annual  art  exhibition  at  Springfield 
will  be  given  in  February  and  Mr.  Gill  has  just  issued 
an  announcement  that  he  is  arranging  for  commo- 
dious galleries  in  that  city.  In  addition  he  is  arrang- 
ing for  opening  this  season  new  and  permanent  art 
galleries  in  Boston.  While  Mr.  Gill  has  alwaj'S 
made  a  specialty  of  handling  the  best  works  of  the 
leading  American  artists,  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  in  this  part  of  New  England  to  bring 
out  young  .American  artists  and  create  a  demand  for 
their  work,  in  the  enterprising  ways  of  an  experi- 
enced business  man  as  well  as  those  of  a  man  of 
artistic  taste  and  discernment.  If  in  the  Springfield 
galleries  there  might  be  a  department  devoted 
especially  to  pictures  from  the  younger  artists  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  and  western  Massachusetts. 
while  perhaps  not  seeming  desirable  or  profitable  to 
the  proprietor,  it  would  at  least  be  of  local  interest 
and  prove  a  helpful  encouragement  to  deserving 
talent  now  hidden  through  lack  of  exhibition  oppor- 
tunit)'. 

This  idea  may  not  be  at  all  practicable  so  far  as 
tlie  Springfield  galleries  are  concerned,  but  with 
some  enterprising  concerted  action  on  the  part  of 
the  younger  artists  of  this  locality  it  would  seem 
that  such  an  exhibition  could  be  arranged,  to  be 
given  in  the  Capital  City  and  maintained  on  a  modest 
scale  as  a  permanent  exhibition. 

To  do  this  with  success  would  require  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  all  local  art  circles  and  schools  of  art. 
ft  would  assist  the  permanent  exhibition  to  include 
the  widest  and  most  varied  exhibits  possible  of 
mechanical  and  architectural  drawings  and  designs 
for  publishing  and  general  commercial  uses.  Such 
an  exhibition  would  not  only  make  known  the  work 
of  local  painters,  but  would  also  afford  constant 
opportunities  to  those  looking  for  designs  and  draw- 
ings   in    mechanical    building   and   commercial    lines. 
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The   drama's   laws   the  drama's  patrons  give, 
For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live. 

— Dr.  Johnson. 


HOW  MAUDE  ADAMS  SAVED  AN 
ENTHUSIASTIC  YOUNGSTER. 

Narrow  observers  of  the  audiences  at  "Peter  Pan" 
have  detected  the  fact  that  the  men  more  hugely 
enjoy  this  fantasy,  this  spell  of  an  evening's  duration, 
than  the  women.  It  would  be  of  profit  to  the 
psychologist  to  know  wliy,  as  the  lobby  fills  at  the 
last  fall  of  the  curtain,  most  outgoing  masculine  faces 
are  still  flushed  from  hearty  laughter,  while  those  of 
the  women  are  rather  red  about  the  eyes  and  perhaps 
a  bit  on  the  end  of  the  nose. 

The  wherefore  cannot  be  found  in  the  better  play- 
ing of  the  male  or  female  roles  on  the  stage,  for  it  is 
Miss  Adams'  very  modest  but  excellent  idea  that 
"Nobody  counts  for  more  than  anybody  else  beside 
the  native,  masterly  cliarm  exerted  by  'Peter  Pan' 
itself." 

"In  some  other  parts."  she  says,  "the  glory  has 
been  that  I  felt  the  wheel  move  as  I  put  my  shoulder 
to  it,  but  in  'Peter  Pan'  the  audience  do  it  all  simply 
by  again  becoming  children  and  believing  in  fairies." 

The  men  may  get  the  sprightly  wit.  the  lovely 
absurdities  of  the  piece,  and  the  women  its  tender 
sentiment,  but  the  perfect  auditor  is  the  child,  who 
absorbs  it  all.  Each  performance  affords  rare  in- 
stances of  perfect  child  delight  in  this  most  delicate 
of  "Barrie  moods,"  which,  as  Miss  .\dams  says  is  a 
nearer  description  of  "Peter  Pan"  than  merely  call- 
ing it  a  play.  During  an  evening  performance  lately 
when  Hook  and  his  pirates  had  captured  the  little 
darlings  and  the  lost  boys,  it  seemed  an  eternity 
before  Peter  Pan  came  to  the  rescue.  There  they 
were  bound  on  the  pirate  ship  in  the  direst  straits 
with  no  help  at  hand.  This  was  too  mucli  for  a 
flaxen  haired  lad  in  the  audience,  who,  no  longer 
able  to  stand  the  strain  jumped  from  his  seat  beside 
his  mother  and  shouted  loudly.  "Ilurrv  up  Peter 
Pan!" 

But  Miss  Adams  herself  tells  the  (luaintcst  story  of 
child  delight  and  the  lovely  self-loss  in  the  illu- 
sion of  a  boy  of  about  ten  years  who  was  one  of  a 
box  party  at  a  matinee.  "He  was  the  littlest  of 
shavers,"  she  says,  "but  oh  so  manly,  so  business-like 
and  with  such  immense  blue  eyes,  hungry  for  every 
detail  for  everything  that  was  going  on.  His  mother 
sat  beside  him  throughout  the  performance  holding 
his  hand,  for  he  had  leaned  very  far  forward  on  the 
edge  of  the  seat.  Further  and  further,  he  would 
work  on  the  edge  of  his  seat  at  every  expectant 
moment — as  when  Peter  Pan  comes  flying  into  the 
Darling  house.  Then  he  would  leap  off  the  chair  to 
his  feet  in  such  scenes  as  the  "Never,  Never,  Never 
Land,"  as  if  suddenly  he  were  witnessing  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  own  dream.  Greater  and  greater  grew  his 
excitement  until  all  of  us  on  the  stage  seemed  to  feel 
only  the  presence  of  that  little  black  haired  boy. 

"We  were  making  his  dreams  come  true,  giving 
lively     substance     to     his     active     imagination.     We 


could  hear  in  succession  his  startled  Ohs!  his  de- 
lighted coos,  and  his  muffled  laments  at  Peter  Pan's 
adventures.  Then  as  Tinker  Bell  drinks  the  poison 
meant  for  Peter  Pan,  and  I  rush  down  to  the 
audience  and  cry  'Do  you  believe  in  fairies?  Oh,  say 
you  do!'  I  got  no  further  but  my  little  black  haired 
inspiration  shouted  in  his  shrill,  high-pitched  voice 
'Hi —  I  do!'  with  the  most  emphatic  emphasis  on  the 
last  word.  The  incident  was  evidently  too  much  for 
his  mother  who  did  not  relish  the  curious  gaze  of 
the  rest  of  the  audience.  She  checked  the  little  lad, 
lowly  scolding  him  as  I  could  see  through  the  cur- 
tain. Imagine  my  pain  as  I  saw  my  imaginative 
little  friend  sit  back  in  his  seat  with  a  surprised 
countenance  puckered  up  all  ready  to  cry,  but  he  did 
not.  I  saved  him  as  he  had  saved  Tinker  Bell.  We 
received  the  usual  curtain  call  before  the  curtain. 
Never  did  I  more  promptly  respond.  Then  with  a 
toss  of  a  kiss  directly  to  the  little  black  haired  boy, 
I  saw  a  wonderful  sight;  the  downcast  mouth,  the 
damp  eyes  and  dejected  figure  all  vanished  as  if  by 
magic  and  the  little  chap  again  jumped  to  the  edge  of 
his  seat  and  burst  out  in  deli,ghted  laughter." 


LIFE. 

Looking  all  around  us 

On  the  busy  things  of  life. 
We  are  sometimes  tried  and  tempted 

In  this  world's  unequal  strife. 

Some  we  see  whom  God  has  favored 

Far  above  the  rest  of  men. 
Yet  some  use  these  blessed  talents. 

Returning  one,  receiving  ten. 

Many  a  heart  with  care  o'er-liurdcncd. 

Longing  for  one  ray  of  love. 
Wondering  if  such  ones  are  knowing 

How  they  grieve  that  Heart  above. 

Wondering  why  some  eat  from  tables. 

While  some  hungry  hearts  are  dumb. 
Keenly  watching,  truly  thankful, 

Not  for  loaves,  but  just  a  crumb. 

But  God's  ways  are  past  our  knowing. 
Let  this  truth  our  hearts  entwine, 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
Yet  they  grind  exceeding  fine. 

Men  may  use  their  strength  and  power 
To  crush  the  heart  and  soul  that's  weak; 

Still  the  power  of  God  reniaincth. 
And  he  loves  the  kind  and  meek. 

He  will  lift  the  soul  down-trodden. 

For  in  Heaven  the  right  shall  win; 
Then  shall  come  the  glorious  victory 
Of  the  righteous  over  sin. 
South  Willington,  Conn..  Oct.  Hi,  1906. 
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SOME   LIBRARY   HELPS. 

Interesting    Facts   and   Amusing    Experiences — How 
Searches  for  Special  Information  are  Made. 

Written  for  The   Hartford   Monthly 
By  CAROLINE  M.   IIEWINS,   Librarian. 

«^^"5p»'rRST,    how   is   a    reader    ti>   know    what    new 
if      1)01. ks    the    Hbrary    has.    and    where    to    find 

^^         them? 

The  new  books  usually  come  the  last  of  the  week, 
to  he  ready  for  the  book  committee  on  Saturday 
morning.  Then  tlie  catalog-cards  are  ordered  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  but  if  a  book  \s-  needed  at 
once  a  dummy  card  is  made  and  replaced  later.  The 
cards  after  the  book-numbers  are  put  on  are  filed 
once  a  week.  The  new  books,  unless  they  Are  very 
valuable,  are  kept  at  the  counter  or  on  the  shelves-  in 
the  corner. 

Second,  how  is  the  reader  to  find  an  article  in  a 
magazine? 

Poole's  Inde.x,  in  the  reference  room,  indexes 
articles  of  more  than  three  pages.  There  are  five_ 
volumes,  and  besides,  two  volumes  of  an  abridgment, 
including  thirty-seven  of  the  most  common  maga- 
zines, up  to  1899.  The  Reader's  Guide  to  Periodical 
Literature.  1900-1904.  with  a  separate  volume  for 
1905,  is  much  fuller,  and  includes  short  articles  and 
poems,  besides  periodicals  like  The  Delineator,  Har- 
per's Weekly,  Harper's  Bazaar,  and  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal.  The  numbers  for  1906  are  in  the 
reading  room,  and  there  is  a  very  fair  chance  of  find- 
ing up-to-date  magazine  articles  on  any  subject. 

The  indexes  to  Harper's  Magazine,  the  .\tlaiitic 
Monthly,  and  the  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
although  several  years  behind,  are  of  great  value  for 
the  earlier  volumes,  and  the  index  to  Harper's  Maga- 
zine includes  many  portraits.  It  is  curious  some- 
times how  a  very  small  mistake  or  misunderstanding 
prevents  you  from  finding  a  story  or  a  poem.  For 
example:  Years  ago,  one  summer  when  I  was  in  the 
country.  T  read  in  an  old  number  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
a  fearsome   ghost-story   called,   as   I   remembered   it. 


"The  Domberdene,"  but  I  never  could  find  it  any- 
where (although  I  suspected  that  it  was  taken  from 
some  English  magazine),  until  1  saw  in  one  of  Laura 
Richards's  st.jries  for  girls  an  allusion  to  it  under  its 
proper  spelling,  as  "The  Dumberdene,"  and  looked 
for  it  in  Poole  to  find  that  it  was  in  a  number  of 
Belgravia  which  we  had  on  our  shelves. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  late  reference  books  is 
Edith  Granger's  Index  to  Poetry  and  Recitations, 
published  by  McClurg  in  1904  .  This  volume  of  nearly 
a  thousand  pages  has  an  inde.x  of  the  authors, 
titles  and  first  lines  of  the  poems  and  recitations  in 
more  than  three  hundred  volumes,  collected  or  by 
individual  authors.  For  example,  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  one  person  asks  for  the  "Burial  of  Moses," 
another  for  a  poem  beginning  "By  Nebo's  lonely 
mountain,"  and  a  third  for  Mrs.  Alexander's  poem  on 
Moses,  we  are  able  to  find  it  directly  by  turning  to 
the  title,  first  line  or  author  index. 

The  puzzle  comes  when  the  searcher  knows  none 
of  them,  and  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  subject, 
like  the  man  who  asked  not  long  ago  for  a  poem 
that  was  in  his  school  reader  about  a  man  who  went 
to  a  place  and  again  to  the  same  place  a  thousand 
years  later.  Fortunately,  although  the  poem  is  not 
in  the  index,  somebody  on  the  staff  remembered 
Rickert's  "Chidhar  the  Prophet,  Ever  Young."  We 
have  a  large  collection  of  old  school  readers  and 
"speakers,"  and  are  able  to  turn  out  "How  big  was 
.\lexander,  pa?''  or  "It  was  a  day  of  triumph  in 
Capua"  at  short  notice. 

Of  course  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  latest 
editions  of  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries  and  atlases. 
Last  week  I  heard  a  talk  from  a  librarian  of  much 
experience,  who  thinks  that  many  references  in  the 
card-catalog  may  be  saved  when  readers  learn  to 
look  for  the  names  of  the  best  books  on  a  subject  at 
the  end  of  an  article  on  that  sub'ect  in  the  latest 
encyclopaedia.  For  instance:  The  most  exhaustive 
account  of  the  Dreyfus  case  that  I  know,  with  a  long 
bibliography  attached,  is  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
th.-it  monumental  work,  full  of  information  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  English,  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
paedia. 
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There  arc  some-  magazines  not  in  Poole,  to  which 
the  library  has  made  its  own  card  indexes — the 
Connecticut  Magazine,  St.  Nicholas,  Wide  Awake, 
Our  Young  Folks,  and  Harper's  Young  People  or 
Round  Table.  It  is  building  up  a  reference  set  of 
magazines,  duplicates  that  do  not  go  out. 

One  important  aid  to  readers  is  a  collection  of  lists 
prepared  for  club  use,  covering  such  subjects  as  The 
Elizabethan  Period,  Modern  Fiction,  Problems  of 
Immigration,  Italian  history,  the  early  American 
Colonies,  European  liistory,  18(10-1830,  various 
schools  of  art,  etc. 

Another  help  is  a  large  number  of  lists  made  for 
holidays  by  libraries  all  over  the  country,  that 
enable  us  to  find  a  Christmas,  Easter  or  Memorial 
Day  story  at  once.  Lists  of  books  used  for  refer- 
ence in  debates  are  filed,  for  the  revolving  seasons 
usually  bring  the  same  familiar  subjects,  "Resolved, 
that  iron  is  more  useful  than  gold,"  or,  "Resolved, 
that  slavery  is  wrong." 

The  printed  cards  issued  by  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  are  of  great  use.  The  pamphlets  are 
kept  on  file;  and  can  be  referred  to  easily  when  such 
subjects  as  flax,  forestrj',  the  Hessian  fly,  alfalfa,  or 
jack-rabbits  are  asked  for. 

When  everything  else  fails,  a  box  of  cards  with 
notes  on  subjects  that  have  been  found  with  some 
difficulty  is  consulted.  For  instance.  Lyman  .Ab- 
bott's trip  abroad,  once  asked  for,  is  "Impressions 
of  a  Careless  Traveller,"  in  the  Outlook.  The  best 
accounts  of  "Old  Abe"  the  war-eagle  are  in  a  child's 
book,  "Blaisdell's  Stories  of  the  Civil  War,"  and  also 
in  Mrs.  Livermore's  "My  Story  of  the  War." 

The  family  name  of  Prince  .Albert  may  be  found  in 
"Notes  and  Queries."  The  order  of  Trollope's  Bar- 
chester  novels  is  given  in  the  Providence  Public 
Library  Bulletin  for  October,  1897.  There  are  bead- 
work  patterns  in  a  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy. Bertha,  the  beautiful  spinster,  to  whom  Long- 
fellow makes  John  Alden  compare  Priscilla,  may  be 
found  in  Guerber's  Legends  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Legend  of  the  Blind  Gentian,  that  once  led  us  all  a 
weary  dance,  is  in  a  child's  'book  where  we  never 
thought  of  looking  for  it,  Pratt's  "Fairyland  of  Flow- 
ers." 

We  can  all  say  automatically  now  tliat  Webster's 
speech  against  Hayne  is  indexed  in  his  works  under 
"Speech  on  the  Resolution  of  Mr.  Foot,"  but  it  took 
us  a  long  time  to  find  it. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  helps  to  readers  are  the 
various  dictionaries  and  cyclopaedias  of  history, 
though  it  is  necessary  to  have  several  of  them.  Some 
one  once  asked  us  for  the  date  of  the  burning  of  the 
steamship  Lexington,  but  Little's  Cyclopaedia  of 
classified  dates  was  the  only  book  where  we  could 
find  it.  The  other  day  the  question  of  the  payment 
of  a  poll  tax  as  a  c|ualification  for  voting  came  up, 
but  in  only  one  book,  Jameson's  Dictionary  of  United 
States  History,  was  it  distinctly  stated  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  some  other  states  no  man  is  allowed  to 
vote  without  having  paid  it. 

The  English  Notes  and  Queries  is  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  information,  but  we  have  to  go  to  the  Wat- 
kinson  Library  when  we  use  it.  American  Notes 
and  Queries  was  short-lived  (1888-1891),  but  has  a 
great  many  out-of-the-way  facts  and  quotations. 

We  have   lately  been   fortunate   enough   to   find   a 


copy  of  a  book  printed  in  Hartford,  the  plates  of 
which  were  destroyed  in  a  fire]  Bombaugh's  Glean- 
ings for  the  Curious,  in  the  edition  of  1875.  There 
are  more  miscellaneous  bits  of  odd  and  whimsical 
verse  and  prose,  jingles,  memory-verses  and  such 
things  in  it  than  in  any  book  I  ever  saw,  and  Carolyn 
Wells,  in  her  new  Whimsey  .Authology,  is  greatly 
indebted  to  it.  Anybody  who  knows  the  book  by 
heart  is  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  reference-room 
work. 


MISUNDERSTOOD. 

The  New  York  Tribune  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing: At  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Flavel  S.  Lu- 
ther, the  new  president  of  Trinity  College,  a  student 
said: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  mishap  that  befell  Dr. 
Luther  one  morning  last  month. 

"He  boarded  one  of  our  Hartford  street  cars,  rode 
a  mile  or  so  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  newspaper, 
and,  close  on  the  end  of  his  journey,  looked  up  and 
spied  one  of  his  students  crumpled  in  a  corner. 

"The  student  was  in  a  wretched  plight.  His  cloth- 
ing was  stained,  his  linen  soiled,  his  hair  unbrushed. 
His  face  was  pallid,  and  his  eyes  were  bloodshot  and 
dull.  He  looked  ill;  he  looked  a  wreck;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

"Dr.  Luther,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  his  bath  and 
his  good  breakfast,  arose  to  get  off.  As  he  passed  the 
unclean  student  he  said,  grimly: 

"  'Been  on  a  drunk.' 

"The  student's  sleepy  eyes  rolled  languidly  toward 
Dr.  Luther,  and,  in  a  dull  and  listless  voice,  the 
young  man  said: 

"  'So  have  I.'  " 

THE  DUTY  OF  WEALTH. 

The  Christian  idea  that  wealth  is  a  stewardship  or 
trust,  and  not  to  be  used  for  one's  personal  pleasures 
alone  but  for  the  welfare  of  others,  certainly  seems 
the  noblest,  and  those  who  have  more  money,  or 
broader  culture,  owe  a  debt  to  those  who  have  fewer 
opportunities.  And  there  are  so  many  ways  one  can 
help. 

The  earnest  workers  who  so  nobly  and  lovingly 
give  their  lives  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others, 
give  far  more  than  though  they  had  simply  made 
gifts  of  money;  so  those  who  cannot  aflford  to  give 
largely  need  not  feel  discouraged  on  that  account. 
After  all,  sympathy  and  good  will  may  be  a  greater 
force  than  wealth,  and  we  can  all  extend  to  others  a 
kindly  feeling  and  courteous  consideration  that  will 
make  life  sweeter  and  better. — Helen  Miller  Could. 

THE  STUDY  OF  POETRY. 
.Never  before  was  there  so  much  study  of  poetry 
and  the  drama.  This  is  due  to  the  modern  extension 
of  education  and  to  the  spread  of  reading  matter 
among  the  masses.  Poetry  is  not  the  fashion  of  an 
hour;  it  is  an  eternal  need  of  the  soul — a  need  that 
increases  with  the  increase  of  intellectual  light. 

— lidtKorJ  Maikliam  in  Success  Miigiiciiie. 

The  happiness  of  love  is  in  action;  its  test  is  what 
one   is  willing  to  do   for  others.  — Selecled. 


Marrying  a  woman  for  her  looks  is  too 
much   like  buying  books  for  the  binding. 

Investigate  the  charm  added 
by  MISS  GOODRICH'S 
Pompadour,  Switches,  Curls, 
Rose-tinted  Complexion. .fi' 
Eyebrows  Grown.  ^  J^  J^ 
Freckles,  Superfluous  Hair 
removed    by    Electricity.   JZf 

420  Conn.  Mutual   Building. 


Weddings  and  Other  Social 

Functions  are  Complete 

Only    with    the 

BEEMAN  &  HATCH 
ORCHESTRA, 

CHAS.  P.  HATCH,  Manager, 

1 8  Windsor  Avenue, 
Telephone  742.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


JEROME  MAYER 

Real  Estate, 
Loans  and 
Fire  Insurance 

1  I   Central  Row,    Hartford,  Conn. 


CITY    OUIDE 

Police  Calls  and  Fire  Alarm 


How  to  Call  a  Policeman. 

A  key  fitting  all  police  call  boxes  will  be 
furnished  to  any  reputable  citizen,  free  of 
charge,  upon  application  at  police  headquar- 
ters,  Market   Street. 

ro  call  a  policeman,  and  for  this  purpose 
iiuly,  insert  key  in  key-hole  marked  "Citizen's 
Key,"  in  center  of  outside  door;  push  key  in 
as  far  as  possible;  turn  key  to  right  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  or  one-quarter  way  around : 
let  go  of  key  and  leave  it  there.  Do  not  try 
to  open  the  door  nor  to  release  the  key ; 
the  key  once  inserted  can  only  be  released 
hy  a  policeman. 

Location    of    Police    Call    Boxes. 

1 L*.  cor.  Morgan    and    Front    Streets. 

I."..  "  Morgan    and    Main    Streets. 

14,  "  Windsor  and   Avon   Streets. 

ITi.  "  Main    and    Pavilion    Streets. 

1(>,  "  Judson  and   Barbour  Streets. 

21,  "  Union    Depot. 

22,  "  Main    and    Ann    Streets. 

23,  "  Albany  Avenue  and   East   Street. 

24,  *'  Albany   Avenue   and   Blue   Hills    Road. 

25,  "  Asylum  Avenue  and  Woodland  Street. 

26,  "  Sigourney   and    Collins    Streets. 

27,  **  Farmington  Avenue  and  Laurel  Street. 

31,  "  State    and    Front    Streets. 

32,  "  Front   and   Sheldon   Streets. 

33,  "  Commerce  and   Potter  Streets. 

34,  "  Main    and    Arch    Streets. 

35,  "  Charter    Oak    and    Union    Streets. 

41,  "  Pearl    Street,    Hook   &    Ladder    House. 

42,  "  Park  and  Broad  Streets. 

43,  "  Zion    Street   and    Glendale    Avenue. 

44,  "  Broad    and    Howard    Streets. 

45,  "  Park  Street  and  Sisson  Avenue. 

46,  "  Park    and    Laurel    Streets. 

51,  '*  Wethersfield  Avenue  and  Bond  Street. 

5:;,  "  Main    and    Congress    Streets. 

53,  "  Washington  and   Vernon   Streets. 

54,  **  Lafayette   and    Russ    Streets. 

55,  "  New  Britain  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 

56,  "  Maple    Avenue   and   Webster   Street. 

57,  "  Wethersfield  Avenue  and  South  Street. 

61,  "  Selectmen's    Office,    Pearl    Street. 

62,  *'  Trumbull    St.,    near    County    Building. 

63,  '*  House  of  Comfort,   Bushnell    Park. 
72,  "  Farmington  Avenue  and  Smith  Street. 

How  to   Give  a   Fire   Alarm. 

There  are  136  fire  alarm  boxes,  located  con- 
veniently for  use  throughout  the  city.  A  few 
of  tliem  are  "keyless,"  reriuiring  no  key  to 
give     an     alarm.      Any     reputable     citizen     can 


PICTURE   FRAMING 

My  Specialty. 

1  am  now  prepared  to  do  all  kinds  of 
picture  framing  at  my  new  location, 

REAR   OF    NO.    295 
WINDSOR  AVENUE 

Telephone  No.  367-2,  or   send  postal 
and  1  will  call  with  samples. 

F.  S.  PRICKETT. 


MISS  F.  E.  HART 

Room  52,  Waverly  Building 

Fur  Garments  Repaired  and  Remodeled 

1 5  Years  Experience. 


"  77;e  heading  Fire  Insurance  Cowpaiiv 
of  America." 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.   KING.  Secielar,-. 
Assistant  Secretaries, 

A.  C.  ADAMS.  HENRY  E.  REES 

A.  N,  WILLIAMS. 


ELIZABETH  T.  CAMERON 

Formerly  of  Boston. 

General  Massage  a  specially.     Also  Facial  and 
Scalp  Massage  and  Manicuring. 

Telephone  No.  894-4. 

Parlors  No.  91    WINDSOR   AVE.. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


MISS  MARTHA  L.  SPENCER 
READER 

Teacher  o{  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

Special  attention  given  to  directing 

church  entertainments. 

Address,    1534  Broad  Street 

High  Class  Advertising 

New  Britain  Pocket  Guide. 


Hartford,  New  Britain, 
Meriden,  Wallingford  & 
New  Haven  Bulletins, 
Bristol,  Forestville,  Plain- 
ville  and  Middletown 
Guides.  ;::::: 

Our  rates  are  very  reasonable  let 
us  talk  with  you  about  them. 

E.  W.  BENNETT,  Publisher, 

25  Washington  Street, 
NEW  BRITAIN. 


To  Reach 

The  Best  Class 

Of  Family  Trade 

In 

The  Connecticut  Valley 

L         Advertise  In 

The  Hartford  Monthly 


CITY    GUIDE— Continued. 

obtain  a  key  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  of 
need,  by  applying  at  the  fire  department  head- 
quarters, 43  I'earl  Street- 

To  give  an  alarm,  open  the  door  of  the  red 
box,  pull  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  slot 
once,  and  let  ""O ;  then  close  the  door.  The 
key  will  be  released  and  returned  as  soon  as 
convenient-  Do  not  pull  the  hook  if  the  fire 
bell  or  the  small  bell  in  the  box  is  striking, 
as  that  indicates  an  alarm  has  already  been 
given.  In  using  the  keyless  box,  when  the 
door  has  been  opened,  follow  the  same  direc- 
tions as  given  for  ordinary  box.  Private  boxes 
will  only  be  pulled  for  fires  on  the  premises 
where  located.  .Always  give  the  alarm  from 
the  box  nearest  to  the  fire-  Key  holders,  upon 
changing  their  locations,  will  please  notify 
the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  at 
ilepartnicnt   liead(|uarters. 

Fire  Alarm  Boxes- 
The  numbers  given  below  correspond  with 
the  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  bell.  From  the 
strokes  and  these  numbers  a  fire  can  be  very 
closely  located,  the  strokes  indicating  the 
number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  has 
been   given. 

IL',  .Asylum  St.  and   L'nion   PI. 

13,  Asylum   and   Farmington   Avcs.,  Junction. 

14.  Walnut    St.,   opp-    Chestnut- 

l.">.  Flower   St.,   front   Pratt   &   Whitney   Co's. 

lU,  Hook   6c   Ladder  House,   Pearl   St- 

17,  Engine   House,    No.   4,    .Ann   St. 

18,  Trumbull   and    Pearl   Sts. 

19,  Trumbull   and   Main   Sts. 

122,  Myrtle    and    Edwards    Sts. 

123,  High    St.    and    Foot   Guard    Place. 

124,  Ford  and  Asylum  Sts. 

132,  Farmington    Ave.    and    Beach    St. 

141,  Lumber    St. 

142,  .Albany  .Avenue  and  East  St. 

143,  County  Jail,  Seyms  St. 

144,  Windsor  Ave.   and   Florence  St. 
14,1,  Highland   Court. 

161,  So.    N.    E.    Telephone    Bldg.    (Private). 
21,  Asylum  and  Trumbull   Sts. 
2.3,  Main   and   Pearl   Sts. 

24,  State  and  Market  Sts. 

25,  Engine  House,  No-  3,  Front  St. 

26,  Grove  and  Commerce  Sts. 

27,  Main  and  Pratt  Sts- 

28,  Main    and    Morgan    Sts. 

29,  Morgan   and    Front    Sts- 
213,  Trumbull  and  Church  Sts. 
231,  Main    and    Asylum    Sts. 
241,  Market  and  Temple  Sts- 
251,  Kilbourn  and  Commerce  Sts. 
271,   Main   and    Church    Sts. 

31,  Front  and  Arch  Sts. 

32,  Main  and   Mulberry  Sts. 

34,  Trumbull  and  Jewell  Sts. 

35,  Main  and  Elm  Sts. 

30,  Capitol   Ave.   and   West   St. 

37,  Colt's   Armory. 

38,  Main    and    Buckingham    Sts. 

39,  Engine   House,   No.  6,  Iluyshope  Ave. 

312,  Charter    Oak    Ave.    and    Governor    St. 

313,  Capewell   Horse   Nail   Co.    (Private). 

314,  Sheldon    and   Taylor    Sts. 

315,  Old  Screw  Shop,  Sheldon  St- 

321,  Grove  and  Prospect  Sts. 

322,  Aetna  Insurance  Building. 
361,  Capitol   .Ave.   and   Trinity   St. 

371,  Edward   Balf  Co.,   Sheldon  St.    (Private). 

381,  Charter  Oak  Place- 

41,  Capitol   .Ave.,  front  of   Pope's. 

42,  Park   and   Washington   Sts. 

43,  Russ  and  Oak  Sts. 

45,  New   Britain   -Ave.   and   Summit  St. 

46,  Zion   St.,   opp.   Vernon- 

47,  Park  and  Broad  Sts. 

48,  Broad    and   Vernon   Sts- 

49,  Trinity    College. 

411,  Hartford    Machine    Screw    Co.    (Private.  1 

412,  Russ  and    Lawrence  Sts. 

413,  Putnam  St..  opp.  Orphan  Asylum. 


portraiture 

of  tl)(iTfigl)(ist 
OualitY 

I 


StuMo 

902    Mlaln    Street 
3fartfor6.     iTonncclicut 


Formerly  the  DeLamater  Studio 
AH    the    DeLamaler    Negadves   preserved 


ELIHU   S.   COOK. 

Manufacturing 
FURRIER 

No.  91    Pratt  St..  Hartford,  Conn. 


Wm.    D.    Johnson 
architect 


2e  STATE  STREET 


TELEPHOIME 


City   Million  Building 
Northweit  School 
Tucker  &  Goodwin  Warehouse 
Fourth  Cong'l  Church  Organ 


AXEL  HALLGREN, 

FLORIST 

Floral  Deaigni.       Potted   Planti.        Cut  Floweri. 

6  FORD  STREET.  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Telephone  Connection. 


I 


NOV  .^  1906 


Miss  Agnes  J.  Kean, 


Hair  Dressing, 
Marcel  Waving. 
Manicuring, 
Shampooing, 


Scalp  Treatment, 
Gray  Hair  Restored, 
Facial   Massage, 
Superfluous  Hair  Removed. 


Suite  2,  Unity  Building, 

68  Pratt  Street, 
HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Telephone  221-14. 

MISS  COE'S  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

Private  aiul  Class  Instruction  in  Ora- 
tory, Dramatic  Art,  Voite  and  Physical 
Culture 

Address  MISS  CLARA  M.  COE, 

10  Goodwin  Building.         -  17  Haynes  Street. 

The  Boardman's  Livery  Stable,  Inc. 

First-CIass    Coach    Service 

for   Fuiier.'ils,  Receptions,  t^vc. 

Coupes  and   Broughams  for  calling,  Surreys 
for  pleasure  driving. 

356-358  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

All  night  coiich  service.  Telephone  930 


OUR   MOTTO 

'Best   Quality,  Reasonable  Prices, 

Prompt  Delivery." 


NEWTON  &  BURNET 

Dealers  in  Meat,  Poultry,  Fish  and 
Vegetables, 

319  ASYLUM    STREET 
HARTFORD.  CONN 


Call  and  see  our 
Visible  Sun  Type- 
writer, direct  print, 
no  ribbon,  or  send 
for  catalogue. 

Price,  $40.00. 
Hartford  Typewriter  Exchange,  Inc. 

26  State  Street,  Room    16. 

Telephone  2518-3. 

H.  S.  KING,  Manager. 

HAWLEY    BRO'S, 

Contractors  for 


and 


Painting,    Decorating 
Wood  Work. 

Finest  class  of  work  riiid  satisf;iction  assured. 

FARMINGTON.  CONN. 

Tele|)lioncs  33-+  and  L's-.5. 

HARTFORD  OFFICE,  902  Main  St.,  Sage- 
Allen  Bldg..  Teleplfone  J  19-12. 


CITY   GUIDE— Continued. 

A'Jl,   Buckingham  and  Cedar  Sts. 

423,  Washington   and   Jefferson   Sts. 

424,  Broad  and   Madison  Sts. 

451,  Fairfield   Ave.   and   White   St. 

452,  New  Britain  Ave.   and  White  St. 
■iCtl,   ?Iamilton   and   Wellington   Sts. 

471,   Engine    House,    No.    8,    Park   and    Affleck 
Sts. 

5.  Engine  House,  No.  1,  Main  St. 
.~»1.   Maple   Ave.   and   Congress  St. 

52,  Wethersfield  Ave.,  opp.   Car  Barns. 

5.'?,   Retreat  Ave.  and  Washington  St. 

54,  Wethersfield     Ave.    and    Alden    St. 

5G,   New   Britain    Ave.   and   Washington   St. 

57,   Retreat  for  Insane  (Private). 
512.   Franklin   Ave.    and   Shultas   Place. 
518,   Franklin  Ave.   and   Morris   St. 
514,   Hartford    Hospital    (Private). 

521,  Wethersfield   Ave.   and   Preston    St. 

522,  Wethersfield    Ave.,   opp.    Capitol    Park. 

523.  Engine   House,    No.    10,    Bond   St. 

524.  Franklin   Ave.    and    Brown    St. 
531,   New   Britain   Ave.    and   Broad    St. 
^>32.  Julius    and    Crown    Sts. 

5tjl.   Maple  Ave.  and  Bond  St. 

6,  .'\sylum   Ave.,   opp.    Sumner   St. 
61.   Farmington   Ave.  and  Smith  St. 

02,  Engine  House,  No.  5,  Sigourney  St. 

03.  Farmington    Ave.    and   Gillett   St. 

04.  Engine   House,    No.    11,    Sisson   Ave. 

05,  Capitol  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 

07.   Capitol   Ave.   and   Sigourney   St. 
Oil,   North   Beacon  and  Cone  Sts. 
012,   Farmington    Ave.    and    Oxford    St. 

613.  Kenyon  St. 

614,  Warrenton  Ave.  and  Beacon  St. 

621,  Cathedral,    Farmington    Ave.    (Private). 

622.  Woodland  St.,  opp.   Niles. 

023,   Farmington  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 
<'»31,   Farmington    and    Sisson    Aves. 
1 132,   Forest   and    Hawthorn   Sts. 

041,  Smith   and   Davenport   Sts. 

042,  Park  and   Heath    Sts. 

043,  Bartholomew  Ave. 

044,  New   Park  Ave.   and  Kibbe   St. 
i*»45.   New   Park   Ave.   and   Merrill   St. 

051,  Underwood    Typewriter    Co..    581    Capitol 

Ave.    (Private). 

052.  Electric    Vehicle    Co.,     Park    and     Laurel 

Sts.    (Private). 
05.3.   Laurel  and  Willow  Sts. 

7.  Albany  Ave.  and  Williams  St. 

71.  Woodland  and   Collins  Sts. 

72.  Alms   House    (Private). 

73.  Garden   and   Collins   Sts. 

74.  Albany  and  Blue  Hills  Aves. 

75.  Vine   St..    west   side,    front   T.    J.    Blake's, 
70,   Albany    Ave.,    west   of   Lenox   Place. 

Til,  Asylum  Ave.   and   Gillette   St. 

712,  Collins    and    Sigourney    Sts. 

713,  Ashley  and  Huntington  Sts. 

714,  Sargeant  and  May  Sts. 

T 1 5,  Sargeant   and   Woodland   Sts. 

721,  Vine  and   Capen    Sts. 

731 .  Sargeant    and    Garden   Sts. 

732,  Garden   and    Myrtle   Sts. 

741,  Blue  Hills  Ave. 

742.  Jilue  Hills  Ave.  and  Holcomb  St. 
751,   Albany  Ave.  and    Burton   St. 
7.'t2.    AHiany    Ave.    ami    Garden   St. 

8,  Windsor  Ave.  and  Mather  St. 
81.    Windsor   Ave.   and   Capen   St. 

52.  Clark  and  Westland  Sts. 

53.  Windsor  Ave.  and   Frankfort  St. 

84.  Capen  and   Garden   Sts. 

85,  Capen   and   Barbour   Sts. 
812,   Mahl   Ave.,  opp.    Arsenal. 
S13.  Sufi^eld    and    Bellevue    Sts. 
SL'l,  Charlotte  and    Barbour   Sts. 

S31,  Opposite    Engine   House,    No.   7.    Windsor 
Ave. 
;i.   Main   and    High    Sts. 
!H ,   Engine    House,    No.    2,    Pleasant    St. 
02.  Windsor  and   Pleasant   Sts. 
93,   Foot  Windsor  St.,  Smith,  Northam  &  Co. 

Fire   Bell   Signals. 

Two  single  strokes  is  the  recall  or  signal 
that  the  fire  is  out. 

Ten  strokes  is  the  general  alarm,  calling 
out  all  reserve  companies. 

Two  rounds  of  twelve  strokes  each  is  tlie 
military    call. 

The  fire  bell  gives  one  stroke  for  12  o'clock, 
noon  daily,  except  Sunday ;  and  one  stroke 
for  9  o'clock   p.    m. 


'Exl)ibition 


POSTPONEMENT 


Owing  to  the  amount  of  work 
necessary  to  place  the  paintings  | 
with  their  frames  on  exhibition,  and  (' 
also  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
securing  the  proper  room  for  the 
hanging  of  them,  the  exhibition  of 
the  paintings  of  Mafia  Brooks  which  ji 
was  to  have  been  held  the  latter  :i 
part  of  October  under  the  manage- 
ment of  F.  U.  Wells  of  the  Wells 
Art  Co.,  1 77  Asylum  Street, 
Hartford,  has  been  again  postponed. 
Up  to  the  time  of  this  article  going 
to  press  the  date  and  location  have 
not  been  fixed  but  it  will  undoubt- 
edly take  place  within  thirty  days. 
Although  the  postponement  has  been 
a  disappointment  to  many  it  was 
unavoidable  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  completeness  of  it  when  given 
will  compensate  the  delay. 

The  following  is  the  collection  listed 
for  the  exhibition  and  sale.  It  includes 
some  of  her  most  valuable  and  noted 
paintings : 

Down  Piccadilly,  Very  Sweet,  Shall  1  or  Shall 
1  Not,  The  New  String.  Juanita.  For  You,  The 
Norwegian  Haymaker,  Isabelle.  Gathenng  Roses. 
Village  of  Beauport.  The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  Jusl 
Thinking.  Study,  Two  Pretty  Ones.  Aspiration, 
Nice  and  Cool.  Shucking  Corn.  Shelling  Corn. 
Forget  Me  Not.  Candies,  I  Can  Say  It,  The 
Picture  Books,  Going  to  the  Parish  Flower  Show, 
After  a  Good  Set,  The  Toy  Seller.  Forty  Winks, 
Mental  Conflict,  Early  Summer,  Rosebuds.  Off  to 
the  Dance,  Entouree  De  Rose.  A  Sketch.  The 
Wayfarers.  The  Shell. 


Solicitors  of 
Subscriptions 
Wanted  for 

The  Hartford  Monthly 


Those  who  in  confidence  of  su- 
perior capacities  or  attainments, 
neglect  the  common  maxims  of  Hfe, 
should  be  reminded  that  nothing  will 
supply  the  want  of  prudence;  but 
that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  use- 
less, wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  con- 
temptible.™/o/inson. 

THE  ACCELERATIVE 
ENDOWMENT 

plan  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  can  be  applied 
to  all  regular  forms  of  policies,  will 
demonstrate  your  prudence,  mculcate 
habits  of  thrift,  and  give  you  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  have  the 
best. 


ARTHUR    J.    BIRDSEYE 

state   Alfent 

First  National  Bai*R  Boilding 

HARTFOR-D.    CONN. 

Arthur  W.  Rood  Richard  Greening 


Aetna  National  Bank 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Building 

Established.  1857 

Resources  over  Four  Million  Dollars 
Earned  Surplus  over  $725,000 

Average  Deposits  $3,200,000 

We  have  ample  facilitiet  for 
transacting  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  invite  your  account 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  LONDON  CHEQUES 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 


Vol  1.     No.  VII. 


DECEMBER,  J  906.  * 


Price  10  Cents. 
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SOME    SPECIAL    FEATURES 
of  the 
December  Number. 

Frontispiece — Cliri?tm.-is  In  The  Settlement  House. 

A  Settlement  Christmas — Cheery  Story  of  Merriment  and   Helpfulness  In  Social  Settlement  Life. 

Illustrated. 

By   ^r.\KV  r,R.\H.\.M  JO.VES. 

Captain  Bobs'  Santa  Claus — A  Christmas  Story  for  The  Little  Folks. 

By    EnWD   AS.\HEL    WRIGHT. 

The   Open  Hearth — Interesting  Story  of  How  The  Helping   Hand  is  Given  to  The  -Man   Who  is   Down. 

Illustrated. 

By   REV.    T.    II.   J.VCKSOX. 

The  Good  Will  Club— Wliat  It  is  Doing  for  Bright  Boys  of  Hartford.     Illustrated. 

The  Harbor  of  Venice — Painting. 

By    W.M.TER   F.    L.AXSIL. 

Union  For  Home  Work— Beautiful  and  Practical  .\id  to  Needy  Women  and  Their  Children. 

Charity  Organization  Society — Tenement  House  Reform  and   Prevention  of  Tuberculosis   Xnw    Included 

in  Its  Broad  Charitable  Work. 


The  Flume — Painting. 


By  FREDERICK  B.VLL.VRD  \VII.I.1.\M.S. 


The  Village  Street  Mission— Some  of  the  Pleasant  Things  a  Visitor  Can  See  in  Th'-   I'"--    I'l  ■■ '  <^""'- 

fort  Giving  and  Uplifting  Work.     Illustrated. 
By   C.VROM.NE    E.    B.\RTI.ETT. 

Reproduction  of  Paintings  by  Prominent  American     .Artists— Christmas     Song— "The     Christ-Child" 
and  "When  Baby  Smiles."  Pntins  by  Caroline  E.  Clark— Selected  Miscellany,  etc.,  etc. 


Press   of   C.   .M.    Gaines. 
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1  licanl  Uk'  1)c11s  on  Clirislinas  l)a_\' 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  yDod-will  to  men. 

— Loiiiifcllow. 


[Refrain] 

l-'roni  heavenly  lii;hlc(l  space, 

The  Christ-star"s  shininy  grace 
I'ills  the  heart  of  man  with  joy  and  hope  cli\ine. 

O'er  land  and  sea,  it  shines  for  tliee. 
In    the    sweetness    of    the    blessed    Christmas 
time. 


OUR  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

Instead  of  devoting  its  space  to  fanciful 
Christmas  contents.  The  Hartford  Monthly  in 
its  December  number  gives  the  free  use  of  its 
pages  for  the  benefit  of  practical  local  charities. 

The  Christmas  season  is  a  good  time  to  read 
and  think  of  what  is  being  done  right  around 
us  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and  for  the  better- 
ment of  those  needing  a  helping  hand,  words 
of  encouragement  and  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  im- 
prove their  conditions. 

It  will  not  make  Christmas  any  the  less 
bright  for  us  if  we  give  a  little  time  to  consider- 
ing what  we  can  do  to  brighten  the  li\es  and 
lift  the  burdens  of  others. 

In  these  articles,  written  l)y  practical  work- 
ers in  different  lines  of  charity  and  betterment 
work,  will  be  found  facts  and  suggestions  that 
point  out  so  many  goo<l  ways  for  the  bestowal 
of  charity  that  nc  one  need  he  at  loss  to  know 
how  or  where  the  helping  hand  can  be  wisel\- 
"iven. 


A  Christmas  Song, 

.Music—    ■'In     I'wiliKlil's    (iUnv,"   in    the    .\usust    Numl)iT   of 
Tlic    llartfi.rd    Monllily. 

Blest  Star  that  shcjne  o'er  ISethleheni  : 

"Tis  shining  still  for  thee! 
It  points  the  way  and  guides  the  hehn. 

^^'hen  lost  on  trackless  sea. 
Its  steadfast  light  leads  through  the  night. 

To  joyous,  ])eaceful  dawn  ; 
To  golden  strand-  the  summer-land 

Of  greeting  and  of  song. 


It  shone  o'er  cradled  innocence, 

.\nd   faith    without   allox- 
lironght  gifts  of  myrrh  and  frankincense 

.And  angels  sang  with  jo\-. 
It  shines  tonight,  in  radiance  l}riglit 

(  )'er  home's  gift-laden  tree — 
It  shines  tonight:  the  same  blest  light 

That  hallowed  Galilee. 
Refrain! 


CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

^^>^^^  I  .sic"   and    mirth    are    in    the   air   on 

jit  Christmas  l'"ve :  and  about  the 
*'^  •'^^  hearthstone,  blending  with  the 
arom.-i  of  spices  and  good  things  to  be  served 
on  the  morrow,  there  is  the  atmo.sphere  of 
faith,  the  inspiration  of  hope;  and  over  all  the 
sweetness  and  warmth  of  home  and  family 
love. 

It  is  well  that  this  time  of  sacred  celebration 
and  of  home  gathering  be  made  merry  and 
bright.  It  is  a  time  for  the  giving  of  thanks  as 
well  as  for  the  giving  of  Christmas  presents 
and  of  alms. 

A  cheerful  giver  is  beloved  in  realms  divine, 
whether  it  be  the  giver  of  tokens  of  love  or  of 
pity,  or  the  giver  of  thanks  for  blessings  re- 
ceived. -And  so  let  this  good  evening  and  its 
glad  morrow  l)e  full  of  brightness  and  good 
cheer. 

To  make  it  thoroughly  bright  it  may  not  be 
well  for  all  of  us  to  dwell  too  mucii  upon  the 
])ast.  The  day  makes  it  natural  for  us  to  do 
so,  for  we  pecidiarly  luiss  at  these  home  gather- 
ings companionships  that  have  made  them  gUul 
in  the  past,  but  which  now  are  broken. 


L'Ki 


T 
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W'c  must  think  of  these  separations  as  hut 
UMuiiorary  interruptions  of  our  companionsliip, 
and  look  forward  with  iiotliini;  of  forehochng 
or  chstrust  to  llic  reunions  and  the  hetter  days 
that  are  hefore  us.  If  we  must  look  Ijack  a 
little  we  shall  tind  that  memory  is  kind  and 
will  nut  let  us  he  endjittered  at  sueh  a  time  as 
this  ;  the  routjh  edges  will  he  smoothed  for  us 
and  sad  rememhrance  will  he  transformed  hy 
the  spirit  of  Christmas  time  into  ehastened 
happiness  and  coiuforting  liope. 

lUit  l:)etter  than  to  rel\'  upon  either  memury 
or  hope  for  a  merr\'  Christmas  is  the  effort  to 
make  tlie  most  of  the  present,  by  letting  the 
generous  Christmas  spirit  ha\-e  its  sway  and 
lead  us  out  of  ourselves  and  our  introspections 
into  thoughts  of  others  and  of  what  we  can  do 
to  bring  comfort  to  those  who  need  our  hel]). 

The  bestowal  of  large,  visible  means  of  relief 
is  not  possible  to  many  of  us :  but  each  is  able 
to  bestow  at  least  a  little  study  and  sympa- 
thetic thought  to  the  charitable  work  underway 
around  us. 

It  need  not  sadden  our  Christmas  time  to 
know  something  of  the  needs  of  those  less 
fortunate  than  ourselves  and  less  happy  at  this 
Christmas  time. 

The  needs  are  real,  and  to  blind  ourselves  to 


them  may  indulge  a  selfish  desire  for  self-con- 
tent but  will  not  increase  a  genuine  happiness 
within  us.  A  study  r)f  charity  work  at  the 
season  of  our  own  merry-makings,  while  we 
may  not  be  able  to  do  much  at  the  moment  to 
assist  where  our  help  is  needed,  will  show  us 
where  we  can  best  assist  when  we  are  able. 
When  this  is  followed  by  the  sincere  resolve  to 
do  for  good  charities  what  we  can  in  the  future, 
then  much  has  been  done  toward  earning  for 
ourselves  a  merry  Christmas  time  and  secur- 
ing for  others  comforts  that  are  needed  in 
varied  forms  and  at  all  seasons. 

It  is  to  afiford  opportunity  for  such  intelli- 
gent stud\-  that  these  pages  are  so  largely 
devoted  this  month  to  the  aims  and  workings 
of  local  charities  of  the  most  practical  kinds. 

Now  the  tree  is  decorated  with  bright  merri- 
ment, and  song,  and  dance,  and  cheerfulness. 
And  they  are  welcome.  Innocent  and  welcome 
be  they  ever  held  beneath  the  branches  of  the 
Christmas  Tree,  which  cast  no  gloomy  shadow ! 
But,  as  it  sinks  into  the  ground,  I  hear  a  whis- 
per going  through  the  leaves:  "This,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  law  of  love  and  kindness, 
mercy  and  compassion.  This  in  remembrance 
of  Me  !'" — Cliarlcs  Dickens. 


SUNDAV    EVE.VIXG    IX    THE    SETTLEMENT    HOUSE. 


THE      HART  l-'  O 
A  SETTLEMENT  CHRISTMAS. 

Cheery    Story    of    Merriment    and    Fun    in   A 
Happy  Home. 

Written  for  The   Hartford  Monthly 
By    MARY    GRAHAM    JONES. 

OFF  in  an  out  of  ilic  way  corner  of  Flart- 
ford    is    a    little    house   just    hrimmiiig 
over  with  joy  and  good-will  and  good- 
cheer.     Every  one  who  goes  there  finds  it  hard 
to  get  away ;  and  when  he  does,  he  wants  to  go 
again. 

Even  .Santa  Clans  isn't  content  with  a  hur- 
ried trii)  down  the  chimney.     He  waits  until  he 
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are  growing  old,  and  then  our  hoys  an<!  ^irls 
get  together  and  do  all  the  rest. 

What  fun  we  had  last  Christmas!  And  how 
many  people  helped  to  give  us  happiness. 
When  Santa  Claus  opened  liis  pack,  what  an 
array  of  gifts  for  the  Settlement  our  friends  had 
sent  us!  'J'here  were  oranges,  and  candy,  and 
hooks,  and  clothing,  and  toys,  and  a  most  de- 
lightful little  stove  that  will  really  cook,  and 
around  which  our  little  housekeepers  have 
passed  many,  many  happy  hours  all  through 
the  year. 

There  were  Christmas  greens  and  good 
things  to  eat.  and  gifts  of  monev  that  made  it 
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has  been  all  over  town  in  his  gift-laden  sleigh, 
and  then  puts  his  reindeer  out  to  pasture,  and 
comes  and  stays  at  No.  15  North  street  from 
Christmas  Day  till  Twelfth  Night,  for  every 
one  of  those  settlement  clubs  and  classes  nnist 
have  its  part}'  or  entertainment  or  tree. 

And  does  Santa  Claus  have  to  do  it  all,  and 
give  presents  to  all  those  four  hundred  and  fifty 
people  who  belong  to  the  Settlement?  Oh,  no 
indeed,  that's  the  delightful  part  of  it — he 
doesn't  have  to  do  anything  but  remind  us  of 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  little  children,  and 
the  weakness  and  loneliness  of  the  people  who 


possible  for  all  our  parties  to  have  ice  cream, 
and  enabled  us  to  send  tokens  of  good-will  into 
the  homes  around  us. 

The  fun  began  on  Christmas  afternoon,  wlien 
the  Regina  Elena  Club  gave  the  "Baclielor's 
Dream"  for  the  Marconi  Club  and  its  friends, 
followed  by  a  dance  and  refreshments.  Then 
came  the  Christmas  supper  party  for  the  Settle- 
ment family  and  its  guests — a  mother  and  four 
daughters  each  of  whom  found  the  very  thing 
she  wanted  hidden  under  the  holly  and  ribbons 
at  her  plate. 

In   the  evening  there  was  a  party  for  the 
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\Vasliini;lon  Club  and  the  Young  Shamrocks, 
and  later  a  Young  Men's  Club  gave  a  smoker, 
providing  their  own  refreshments,  and  inviting 
their  girl  friends  to  partake  of  the  good  things. 
The  next  day  came  the  Hanukkah  party  for 
the  members  of  the  Bible  Class  with  a  talk  on 
the  temple  ilhistrated  with  models  of  the 
temple  furniture  and  the  lighting  of  the  Han- 
ukkah candles,  and  fallowed  by  an  hour  of 
games  and  refreshments.  That  evening  the 
Young  .\mericans  came  to  a  Christmas  supper, 
and  a  jolly  time  we  had  at  it,  and  at  the  caii<l\- 
pull  afterward,  when  others  were  invited  in  in 
share  in  the  pulling  and  the  games  and  fun. 


remember.  All  through  the  week  we  were 
celebrating,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  the  Merry 
Twenty  Club  gave  a  ver}-  delightful  Dickens 
Party  with  elaborate  scenes  from  Nicholas 
Nickleby,  arranged  with  great  skill  by  ]\liss 
Hewins. 

The  Christmas  spirit  of  unselfish  interest  in 
the  happiness  of  others  prevailed  in  our  clubs 
and  was  show^i  in  all  the  plans  for  giving  joy 
to  young  and  old,  and  the  Headworker  was 
surprised  and  touched  and  made  very  happy  by 
the  man_v  beautiful  gifts  from  clubs  and  indi- 
viduals, bearing  messages  of  love  and  good-will 
that  showed  how  truly  thev  understood  that  it 
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A  group  of  young  ladies  from  the  Park 
Church  came  the  ue.xt  afternoon  to  trim  the 
Christmas  tree,  and  to  assist  at  a  party  for  the 
Kitchen  Garden  Class  and  the  Cooking  School, 
and  a  boys'  club  came  to  supper  and  enjoyed  a 
game  party  in  the  evening  with  boys  from  other 
clubs  as  guests. 

And  so  the  merry  times  kept  up  with  dinner 
and  supper  parties,  little  children's  parties  in 
the  afternoon,  conducted  by  members  of  older 
girls'  clubs,  or  by  up-town  and  out-of-town 
friends,  who  helped  materially  in  entertaining 
and  in  ])roviding  the  simple  gifts  for  the  little 
ones  that  made  the  days  such  happy  ones  to 


is  the  putting  of  oneself  into  the  gift  that  makes 
it  precious. 

The  last,  but  not  the  least  delightful  of  all 
the  good  times,  was  the  Twelfth  Night  Party, 
given  by  Aliss  Hewins  for  the  Pibrarv  Clubs, 
with  its  stories  and  games,  and  the  cutting  of 
the  fateful  Twelfth  Cake,  wdiich  decided  the 
momentous  question  who  should  be  crowned 
king  and  cjueen  of  the  feast. 

For  several  years  the  Christmas  parties  have 
ended  with  tlie  blessing  of  the  house  on 
Twelfth  Night,  when  a  long  procession  of  girls 
with  lighted  tapers  winds  silently  in  and  out  of 
the    darkened    rooms,    and    up   and    down    the 
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stairs  and  throii!;h  the  long  hall,  driving  out  the 
spirits  of  evil  and  selfishness,  and  inviting  in  all 
that  is  good  and  sweet  and  generous  to  abide 
for  another  year. 

And  thus  we  keep  Christmas  at  the  Settle- 
ment, stopping  our  work  for  awhile  to  make 
merry  together,  giving  freely  of  ourselves  to 
one  another,  sharing  our  kindly  feelings  with 


all  the  neighboring  homes,  and  pausing  in  tlie 
busy  rush  and  hurry  of  life  to  remember  that 
"Love  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world — 
stronger  than  hate,  stronger  than  evil,  stronger 
than  death — and  that  the  blessed  life  which  be- 
gan in  Bethlehem,  nineteen  hundred  years  ago, 
is  the  image  and  brightness  of  the  Eternal 
Love." 


CAPTAIN  BOBS'  SANTA  CLAUS. 


A  Christmas  Story  For  The   Little   Folks. 

Written   for  Tlic    Hartford   Monthly    By    EDWU    AS.\I1ICI,    WUICHT. 

OUT  in  the  wild  forests  of  the  west,  many 
years  ago,  the  Bonner  family  were 
making  ready  for  a  merry  Christmas 


time.  They  were  pioneers  and  lived  in  a  large 
log  cal)in.  in  a  clearing  they  had  made  in  the 
woods. 

The  father  was  away  on  a  trip  to  the  settle- 
ment to  1)U}-  provisions  and  things  for  Christ- 
mas. It  was  a  long  journey.  He  travelled  on 
horseback  and  took  a  mule  along  to  carry  the 
packages  that  he  could  not  carry  on  the  horse 
with  him. 

It  was  day  before  Christmas  and  the  father 
with  his  good  things,  was  eagerly  expected 
home  that  afternoon  in  time  for  the  Christmas 
Eve  merry-making. 

The  mother  was  working  in  the  cabin  fixing 
evergreens  prettily  about  the  windows  and 
over  the  huge  fireplace  from  which  Santa  Clans 
was  expected.  The  boys.  Harry  and  Fred. 
were  not  quite  old  enough  to  be  called  young 
men,  but  big  enough  to  chop  wood.  They 
were  out  in  the  forest  with  a  jiair  of  steers  get- 
ting fire-logs  and  a  Christmas  tree. 

Little  Robert  (they  called  him  Captain 
Bobs)   was  onlv  four  years  old.  but  a  strong. 


tain  Bobs  awoke.  .\  chickadee  was  luipping 
about  near  him,  picking  up  crumbs  from  the 
noon-day  lunch.  Captain  Bobs  imagined  he 
could  catch  the  little  black-cap])ed.  bright-eyed 
bird ;  he  seemed  so  friendly  and  so  tame.  But 
whenever  the  little  boy  drew  near  him  the  bird 
flew  away,  onlj'  to  light  again  very  .soon.  So 
Captain  Bobs  follov^'ed  him  here  and  there  in 
many  directions,  until  at  last  he  had  gone  far 
from  his  sleeping  place  and  was  lost  in  the 
woods. 

He  called  for  his  brothers  over  and  over 
again,  but  onlv  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  and 
the  callings  of  frightened  birds  could  be  heard 
in  rc]5ly. 

Suddenly  there  were  stealthy  footsteps  be- 
hind him  and  before  he  could  even  think  to  run 
an  Indian  had  captured  him  and.  jumping  upon 
his  pony  with  him,  was  soon  carrying  him  far 
far  away  from  home  and  the  Christmas  merry- 
making in  the  log  cabin,  where  the  father  and 
mother  and  boys  and  Santa  Clans  would  sadly 
miss  him  that  night. 

W'c  will  not  stop  to  think  of  the  sorrowful 
Christmas  Eve  in  the  log  cabin  and  of  the 
terrible  grief  that  the  Bonner  family  suffered 


healthy  little  chap  and  fond  of  being  with  his  from  the  loss  of  Captain  Bobs;  we  will  not  stop 

brothers  in  the  woods.     This  day  the  boys  took  to- think  of  that  sad  night  and  of  tlie  long  days 

him  with  them  to  be  gone  a  long  time.     They  of  sadness  that  followed,  for  there  were  very 

carried  blankets,  so  that  they  could  make  up  a  happy  times  ahead. 


bed  for  him  if  he  got  tired  and  sleepy. 

Well,  the  boys  worked  hard  and  fast  and  had 
a  load  of  logs  ready  to  take  home  early  in  the 
afternoon.  The  day  was  not  cold,  and  as  Cap- 
tain Bobs  had  grown  sleepy  they  tucked  him 
snuglv  in  blankets  and  put  him  on  the  sunny 


So  we  will  hurr\  forward  and  see  what 
strange  things  happened  to  the  stolen  boy  on 
another  Christmas  Eve. 

The  Indian  rode  many  miles  through  the 
woods,  carrying  his  "paleface  papoose."  as  he 
called   Captain   Robs,  in   front  of  him   on   the 


side  of  a  wood-pile  for  a  nap.     When  the  load  pony  and  chuckling  over  the  pretty  plaything 

was    ready   the   little   fellow   was   sleeping   so  he  had  captured  for  his  squaw.     At  last  they 

soundly  that  they  left  him  there  in  his  dream-  reached  the  Indian  camp  an.l  the  tired  boy  was 

land  wiiile  thev  went  home  with  the  logs.  They  fed  queer  looking  cakes  that  had  been  baked 

thou-dit  he  would  sleep  until  thev  came  back  on    stones   but    tasted    good.     He    was   kindly 

for  the  Christmas  tree.  cared  for  and  s-.n  I>..,-.nn.-  .•..■.„.ion,e.l  to  his 

The  bovs  had  not  been  gone  long  when  Cap-  new  life. 
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He  lived  with  the  Indians  quite  ha])pily  and 
had  good  times  in  many  ways.  Tliey  taught 
him  how  to  shoot  with  a  cunning  httle  bow 
and  arrow  they  maile  for  him.  When  summer 
came  they  let  him  fish  for  trout  in  the  moun- 
tain brooks.  They  were  very  fond  of  him,  for 
he  was  a  manly  little  fellow  and  always  good- 
natured  ;  but  he  never  forgot  his  old  home  and 
the  ones  so  dear  to  him  there. 

Many  times  he  was  longing  to  go  home  when 
his  dusk}-  friends  thought  he  was  happy  by  the 
brookside,  with  his  fish-pole  in  his  hands  and 
his  bow  and  arrows  lying  near  him  on  the 
mossy  bank. 

So  he  lived  and  roved  from  place  to  place 
with  the  Indians,  who  were  always  trying  new 
hunting  grounds  and  fishing  places  among  the 
mountains.  Three  winters  and  three  summers 
he  lived  in  this  way,  until  he  thought  he  was 
large  enough  to  run  away  and  be  a  Bonner  boy 
again-  in  his  log-cabin  home  away  off  some- 
where in  a  pretty  clearing  in  the  woods,  he 
knew  not  where. 

In  the  Indian  camp  there  was  a  little  dog 
that  looked  some  like  a  small  wolf  but  was 
more  like  a  fox  in  his  bright  and  cunning  ways. 
He  was  not  snappy  and  cross  like  a  wolf.  The 
dog's  name  was  Foxy.  This  dog  was  not  at 
all  like  Bruno,  the  great,  sober  St.  Bernard, 
who  was  Captain  Bobs'  playmate  in  his  old 
home. 

Captain  Bobs  and  Foxy  were  great  friends 
and  constant  companions.  They  played  and 
hunted  rabbits  together. 

One  da}'  when  they  were  out  in  the  woods 
the  boy  longing  for  his  home  said.  "Oh  Foxy, 
let's  go  where  Christmas  trees  grow  and  try  to 
find  my  own  father  and  mother  and  Santa 
Claus  and  the  boys." 

Foxy  wagged  his  bu.shy  tail  and  jumped 
about,  trying  to  say,  "All  right,  come  on !" 

So  they  went  back  to  the  camp  to  get  ready 
for  their  journey.  While  the  squaws  were 
busy  Captain  Bobs  hunted  about  among  the 
huts  and  found  cakes  and  dried  venison  enough 
to  fill  a  i^retty  little  willow  basket  that  the 
Indians  had  made  for  him. 

Then  with  the  basket  in  one  hand,  his  bow 
and  arrows  in  the  other  and  a  bright  colored 
blanket  trailing  from  his  shoulders  and  drag- 
ging on  the  ground  behind  him,  while  Foxy 
followed  capering  about  in  great  glee  and  ex- 
citement, Captain  Bobs  started  out  in  search 
of  his  home. 

Of  course  he  did  not  know  just  which  way  to 
go  or  how  far  he  would  have  to  go.  But  some- 
thing he  had  heard  a  sly  old  Indian  whisper  to 


his  squaw  one  night  just  after  they  came  to 
this  camping  place  made  him  think  it  was  not 
so  very  far  away. 

The  whispering  he  hail  heard  was  about  sil- 
ver that  the  Indian  thought  he  could  get  for 
the  boy  pretty  soon,  because  they  were  nearly 
back  to  the  old  hunting  grounds  where  he  had 
found  the  little  "paleface  papoose."  When  the 
Indian  whispered,  the  stars  were  shining,  and 
he  pointed  out  the  big  dipper  in  the  sky  and 
jerked  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say  "over  that 
way." 

The  little  boy  and  his  dog  had  no  trouble  in 
getting  away  from  the  camp.  They  used  to 
go  off  hunting  so  often  without  asking  any  one 
that  they  would  not  be  missed  anyway  until 
night  time.  And  besides,  that  night  there  was 
to  be  a  big  pow-wow  part}-  in  camp  and  they 
n-iight  not  be  missed  at  all  until  the  next  day. 

There  was  snow  on  the  ground,  for  it  was  in 
December,  but  the  day  was  sunny  and  bright 
and  not  very  cold.  Captain  Bobs  had  on  good, 
thick  clothes,  a  deer-skin  jacket  and  warm  leg- 
gings. He  was  warmer  than  he  wanted  to  be 
most  of  the  time,  as  he  trudged  along  with  his 
blanket  hanging  from  his  shoulders.  Of 
course  Foxy  was  always  warm  in  his  shaggy, 
long-haired  coat. 

They  chased  rabbits  some,  but  as  best  he 
knew.  Captain  Bobs  kept  leading  the  way  out 
towards  where  he  thought  the  big  dipper 
would  be  shining  when  the  stars  came  out. 

And  so  they  travelled  on  and  on,  all  through 
the  day.  \\'hen  the  sun  went  down  they  were 
hungry  and  tired  some.  The  little  companions 
ate  their  suppers  under  the  shelter  of  some 
scrub  pine  trees.  When  they  were  thirsty 
they  ate  and  lapped  snow,  which  was  not  a  very 
good  thing  for  them  to  do. 

They  rested  a  little  while  and  when  the  dark- 
ness began  to  settle  down  upon  them  in  the 
deep  woods  Captain  Bobs  was  ready  to  start 
again.  But  liis  legs  were  stiff  and  the  woods 
were  gloomy.  He  thought  of  wolves  and  bears 
and  would  have  cried  a  little,  if  he  had  not  been 
a  very  brave  boy. 

But  when  the  moon  came  up  and  the  stars 
twinkled  and  the  snow  shone  like  polished  sil- 
ver in  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight,  he  was 
brave  again  and  the  tw-o  wanderers  plodded  on. 
They  could  go  but  very  slowly  through  the 
woods  and  brush.  They  went  as  nearly  as 
they  could  toward  the  big  dipper,  but  only 
glimpses  of  it  could  be  seen  from  time  to  time 
through  the  treetops. 

So  hour  after  hour  they  slowly  worked  their 
way  along,   stopping  now  and   then   to   eat   a 
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little  from  what  was  left  in  the  willow  basket. 
But  of  course  no  little  boy  or  dog  can  walk  all 
day  and  night  without  being  tired  out  at  last. 

All  of  a  sudden  Captain  Bobs'  aching  legs 
gave  out  and  when  he  stumbled  and  fell  he 
thought  he  could  never  get  up  out  of  the  snow 
again.  It  seemed  as  though  he  must  just  lie 
there  and  go  to  sleep. 

Foxy  ran  around  and  around  him  as  though 
trying  to  make  him  come  along.  Then  the  dog 
lapped  his  face  and  pawed  the  snow  excitedly. 
The  drowsy  boy  tried  once  more  and  stood  on 
his  feet  again  to  see  if  he  could  find  the  big 
dipper,  his  only  guide.  But  the  treetops  were 
so  thick  he  could  not  find  it. 

Then  suddenly  he  cried  out,  "Oh  Foxy,  over 
there  is  a" bright  light  better  than  a  star!  It 
must  be  warm,  and  they  must  have  things  to 
eat  where  that  light  is,  and  I  guess  there's  room 
for  a  little  boy  and  a  little  dog!" 

Reaching  out  his  hands  toward  the  light  he 
tried  to  walk  on  but  staggered  and  dropped  in 
the  snow.  He  could  go  no  farther.  He  called 
Foxy,  curled  up  with  him  in  the  blanket  and 
fell  into  a  sleepy  stupor  before  he  felt  the  awful 
pain  of  freezing  that  must  cause  him  never  to 
wake  up  again,  unless  somebody  came  soon  to 
save  him. 

And  just  then  the  strangest  thing  happened! 
The  sound  of  jingling  bells  rang  sweetly  in  his 
ears.  The  bells  seemed  to  be  a  long  way  off 
at  first;  ringing  along  down  the  mountain  side, 
coming  nearer  and  nearer  every  minute,  very 
fast  and  making  such  merry,  merry  music ! 
Then  it  seemed  as  though  the  light  that  he  had 
seen  before  he  went  to  sleep  grew  larger  and 
brighter  until  it  filled  the  whole  woods  with  a 
cheery  glow  and  brightness,  such  as  he  had 
never  seen  before. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha !"  shouted  a  jolly  little  fat  man  as 
he  tumbled  out  of  a  funny  load  of  toys  and 
candy  and  all  sorts  of  nice  things  to  play  with 
and  to  eat.  He  wore  a  bright  red  toque  and  a 
huge  coat  of  fur ;  and  he  had  a  laugh  that  made 
the  woods  ring  with  a  music,  hearty  and  good 
indeed  for  a  worn-out,  freezing  boy  to  hear. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha !"  laughed  the  jolly  man. 
"What's  the  little  dog  making  such  a  fuss 
about?  Flere,  sir,  stop  that  noise  or  I  can't 
leave  my  reindeer !  \^'ell,  well,  I  guess  here's 
a  Christmas  surprise  for  some  one !" 

He  grabbed  up  the  boy  in  the  blanket, 
rubbed  him  and  shook  him  and  when  he  found 
he  couldn't  wake  him  up  poured  something 
hot  and  biting  in  his  mouth,  saying  "that  will 
warm  him  up,  I  guess,  while  I  hurry  and  make 


a  Christmas  present  of  him  to  the  Bonners  over 
in  the  log  cabin." 

When  Captain  Bobs  awoke  he  found  him- 
self snugly  wrapped  up  in  freshly  warmed 
blankets.  He  was  held  fondly  and  closely  in 
his  mother's  arms. 

A  beautiful  Christmas  tree  was  standing  by 
the  huge  stone  fireplace,  from  which  the  big, 
burning  logs  were  throwing  out  a  grateful 
warmth  and  filling  the  room  with  a  cheery 
glow.  Fragrant  odors  of  forest  woods  mingled 
with  the  delicious  smell  of  good  things  cooking 
for  the  merry-makings  of  the  glad  tomorrow. 

Great,  kingly  Bruno  and  tiny,  little  Foxy, 
brave  and  faithful  spirits  both,  were  sleeping 
on  the  hearthstone,  like  tired  heroes  after  hard 
work  nobly  done  for  others.  Little  Foxy  lay 
with  his  pretty  head  resting  on  Bruno's  soft 
and  shaggy  neck,  while  his  own  little  sides 
were  still  twitching  from  the  constant  work 
and  nervous  strain  of  the  night's  adventures. 

The  father  and  the  boys  moved  about  rest- 
lessly, pretending  to  be  putting  things  around 
the  windows  and  the  Christmas  tree  and  fixing 
a  cot  in  a  cozy  corner.  But  they  were  really 
trying  to  keep  back  signs  of  their  excitement. 
They  were  waiting  eagerly  for  the  time  when 
Captain  Bobs  would  be  well  enough  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  wanderings  and  of  his  marvelous 
return  to  them  on  this  blessed  Christmas  Eve. 

But  the  mother,  who  knew  what  was  best 
for  her  dear,  priceless  Christmas  gift,  over 
which  she  had  mourned  and  prayed  through  so 
many,  many  weary  months  while  her  heart  was 
breaking.  wt)uld  nt)t  let  Captain  Bobs  talk  that 
night. 

When  not  hugging  and  kissing  him,  with 
tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness  streaming  down 
her  smiling  face,  she  was  ]ireparing  warm 
drinks  for  him,  to  keep  off  the  fever,  and  trying 
to  rub  and  soothe  away  the  soreness  and  the 
pains. 

It  was  nearly  suiumsc  before  she  had  iiim 
(luiotly  sleeping  in  the  cot.  Then  wiiile  the 
father  antl  the  boys  were  trying  to  have  a  little 
sleep  before  "chore  time,"  the  happy  mother 
went  hurriedly  to  work  to  put  surjirises  on  the 
tree  for  her  baby  boy  that  God  iiad  given  back 
to  her  again. 

She  could  hardly  think  of  him  as  having 
grown  to  a  boy  big  enough  to  hunt  and  fish. 
So  she  went  to  the  drawer  where  she  had  kept 
the  presents  that  Santa  Claus  intended  he 
should  have  at  that  sad  Christmas  Day  when 
he  was  lost ;  and  she  found  many  pretty  things 
to  hang  on  the  tree  for  him.  She  also  took  a 
fine  sled  that  long  ago  had  been  given  to  one 
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of  the  other  boys  and  painted  it  Ijriyhtly  and 
placed  it  by  the  tree  for  him. 

it  was  early  evening  of  Christmas  Day  when 
Captain  Bobs  woke  up.  He  was  feeling  fine 
and  Foxy  was  all  right  again. 

Xo  Christmas  tree  could  seem  more  grand 
and  no  home  more  bright  and  lovely  than  the 
tree  which  the  "paleface  papoose"  saw  lighted 
up  before  him  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes, 
thinking  he  must  try  to  find  the  big  dipper  to 
guide  him  out  of  the  lonely  woods;  no  home 
lovelier  than  this  to  which  he  had  been  brought 
from  oul  of  that  awful,  freezing  cold. 

Uh,  but  it  was  a  merry,  merry  night  that 
Christmas  night  in  the  big  log  cabin  in  the 
clearing  away  out  in  the  wild  forests  of  the 
west ! 

You  know  what  Thanksgiving  Days  and 
Christmas  Days  can  do  to  bring  good  times  and 
fun.  But  can  you  imagine  what  good  times 
and  fun  there  would  be  if  Christmas  trees  and 
Thanksgiving  dinners,  and  the  nierrinient  and 
sport  of  both  should  all  happen  to  come  on  the 
same  daj-? 

Well,  that's  what  happened  out  there  in  the 
log  cabin.  Of  course  no  one  can  describe  such 
a  night  as  that ! 

Just  think  of  the  merriest  Christmas  you 
ever  knew,  and  then  add  your  nicest  Thanks- 
giving to  that,  mince  pies,  turkey,  candies,  nuts 
and  all  such  things,  and  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  Bonner  Christmas  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  Captain  Bobs'  return. 

And  by  the  way,  don't  you  think  it  would  be 
nice  if  there  were  always  e\er  so  much  of 
thanksgiving  as  well  as  fun  and  presents  at 
Christmas  time? 

Of  course  the  crowning  thing  of  all  that 
night  was  Captain  Bobs'  story  of  his  adven- 
tures, told  after  that  grand  dinner,  while  the 
dogs  dozed  on  the  hearthstone,  while  the  father 
smoked  his  pipe  in  the  chimney  corner,  while 
the  boys  listened  eagerl}-.  and  while  the  mother 
— well,  while  the  mother  just  couldn't  keep  her 
hands  oft  her  baby  boy.  her  manl\  little  hero. 

Captain  Bobs  told  his  story  far  better  than 
it  has  been  told  here,  and  they  understood  it 
all  pretty  well — all  up  tu  what  he  told  about 
.Santa  Claus  coming  to  him  when  he  was  freez- 
ing in  the  woods.  They  couldn't  understand 
about  that,  for  they  said  the  way  it  really  hap- 
pened was  through  Bruno,  who  was  lying  by 
the  fire  late  at  night  on  Christmas  Eve,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  he  had  aroused  them  all  by 
barking  loudly. 

They  said  that  when  Harry,  the  oldest 
iirother,  got  up  Bruno  rushed  to  the  door  ex- 


citedly, and  when  the  uuor  was  open  sprang 
out  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  into  the  woods 
barking  all  the  time  as  though  calling  out  "I'm 
coming!  I'm  coming!"  Harry  could  hear  the 
sharp  barking  and  a  pitiful  whining  for  help 
from  what  he  thought  must  be  a  small  dog  far 
off  among  the  silent  trees. 

Harry  had  waited  at  the  door  a  long  time ; 
then  he  saw  Bruno  coming  slowly  back,  drag- 
ging something  wound  up  in  a  blanket,  with 
])oor,  little,  tired  Foxy  trying  to  help  by  keep- 
ing up  his  barking,  tugging  at  the  blanket  now 
and  then  and  getting  into  Bruno's  way. 

Well,  of  course,  you  know  what  was  in  that 
blaidvct,  don't  \ou  ?  The  boys  tried  to  make 
Captain  Bobs  think  he  was  mistaken  about 
Santa  Claus  saving  him.  They  said  he  prob- 
ably dreamed  it. 

You've  heard  the  story,  anyway,  just  as  Cap- 
tain Bobs  thought  it  was  about  his  Santa  Claus. 
\\'hichever  story  may  be  nearest  true,  we  can 
believe  that  it  all  came  about  through  the  good 
spirit  of  Christmas  time;  the  spirit  which 
makes  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls,  and 
perhaps  even  good-hearted  dogs,  want  to  do 
good  and  lovely  things. 

So  we'll  not  bother  to  find  out  whether  the 
boys  or  the  "paleface  papoose''  was  right  about 
it.  The  most  we  care  to  know  is  that  Captain 
I')Obs  found  his  home  again  all  right  and  that 
out  in  the  big  log  cabin  they  all  had  a  very 
merry  and  a  very  thankful  Christmas  :  and  mav 
you  all  lia\'e  the  same,  \vhoe\er  and  wherever 
you  may  be.  on  blessed  Christmas  times  pres- 
ent and  to  come  ! 


.\Ll)REY. 

fainting   by    Carle    L.    Blenner.     Ey    Permission, 

James   D.    Gill.     Copyrighted. 

Heap  on  luore  wood  !  the  wind  is  chill  : 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

—Scott. 
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When  Baby  Smiles. 
Gy  CAROLINE  E.  CLAUK. 

No  matter  what  the  clouds  may  say, 
No  matter  if  it  rains  today, 
The  sun  comes  out  and  seems  to  stay 
When  baby  smiles. 

No  matter  if  the  heart  is  sad, 
And  dreary  hours  seem  to  lag. 
They  shorten  soon  and  I  am  glad 
When  baby  smiles. 
Hartford,  Nov.  1,  190G. 

"What  Kind  of  'Kee  Are  You?" 

A  litllf  Jap  was  on  the  car 

So  swiftly  coining  down  the  street. 
When,  lo !  before  he'd  travelled  far, 

A  quizzing  bore  he  chanced  to  meet. 


"And  now  a  question  may  I  ask 
Of  you  who  deign  to  be  so  bold  ; 

Would  you  but  kindly  loose  your  mask 
And  let  the  truth  be  fully  told,— 

"What  kind  of  '-key'  may  you  but  be, 
We  very  sure  would  like  to  know; 

If  'monk-'  or  'donk-'  or  plain  Yankee? 
"f would  please  us  much  to  tell  us  so." 

This  bore  who  Ihouglu  himself  so  smart 
Soon  found  he'd  business  far  away; 

And  all  the  crowd  did  full  their  part 
To  laugh  and  speed  him  on  his  way. 

— lid'.  II.  G.  Ihickiiivliam. 


HARBOR   OF   VENICE. 
Painting  by  Walter  K.   Lansil.     By  Permission,   James   D.    (iill.     Copyrighted. 


This  bore  he  thought  him  \crv  smart. 

As  mischief  sparkled  in  his  eye, 
And  thought  to  amuse  to  do  his  jjarl 

The  many  travellers  sitting  nigh. 

And  so  he  asked  the  little  Jap, 

\^'ith  broad  and  full  confiding  smile- 

This  little  Jap  with  funny  cap 

And  so  devoid  of  mirth  and  guile, — 

"My  little  friend,  will  you  but  try 
To  us  who  much  desire  to  know 

What  kind  of  '-nese'  or  'Jap-'  or  'Chi-' 
To  tell,  are  you,  and  please  us  so?" 

The  little  man  made  straight  reply, 
"From  Yokohama  late  I  came; 

My  father  had  an  almond  eye, 
And  I,  a  Jap,  have  just  the  same. 


The  Christ-Child  Lives! 

Hy   C.XROLINE    E.    CLARK. 

In  every  child   1   meet 

I  see  a  i^icture  fair. 
The  picture  of  the  Christ-Child 

I  see  reflected  there. 

In  every  pair  of  childish  eyes 
That  gaze  at  me  so  bright. 

I  see  His  soul  shine  out  once  more 
\\'ith  I  leaven's  beauteous  light ! 

"Though  1  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  be- 
come as  .sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

To  pilv  distress  is  but  human  :  to  relieve  it  is 
Godlike. — Horace  Mann. 
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THE    PRESENT    OPEN    HEARTH. 


THE  OPEN  HEARTH. 


Helping  the  Man  Who  is  Down— Shelter  From  "The    Wintry    Blast"— The    Kindly    Helping 

Hand  That  Helps  Men  to  Help  Themselves — Interesting   Story   of   What   Is 

Being  Done  For  Unfortunate  Men  and  Poor  Children  By  One 

of  Hartford's  Most  Humane  Charities. 

Written   for  The    Hartford   Monthly     By   REV.  J.    H.   .T.\CKSON,   Superintendent. 


■^^m^  HE  most  eflfective  charity  is  that  which 
/  ■^N  helps  a  man  to  help  himself;  that 
^^^  seeks  to  cultivate  self-reliance,  and 
beget  within  the  soul  of  the  man  a  love  of  virtue 
and  a  hatred  for  vice.  Indiscriminate  charity 
has  been  severely  condemned ;  but  it  has  been 
made  too  much  of. 

We  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  giving  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

We  ought  not  allow  this  talk  to  alarm  us, 
Init  continue  on  our  even  way  acting  always 
with  such  judgment  and  connnon  sense  as  are 
vouchsafed  tis.  We  shall  never  do  much  harm 
by  our  indiscriminate  giving.  The  great  ]\Ias- 
ter  will  be  very  pleased  to  forgive  any  sins  we 
may  commit  along  this  line. 

At  the  same  time  we  all  recognize  that  char- 
ity to  be  effectual  must  be  systematic.  It  is 
infinitely  better  to  give  a  man  a  chance  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  at  some  useful  labor  than 
to  "investigate"  him.  It  is  far  better  to  bring 
him  out  of  unhealthful  surroundings,  and  set 
him  in  a  cleaner  moral  environment  than  it  is 
to  get  an  elaborate  statement  of  his  pedigree. 

This  great,  generous  and  hospitable  com- 
munity has  its  dark,  dismal  plague  spots. 
There  are  wretched  tenements  and  unsanitary 
conditions  which  should  never  be  tolerated  in 
such  a  civilization  as  ours.  The  conditions  in 
Hartford  do  not  differ  from  those  existing  in 
other  large  cities.  .Slums  and  immorality  are, 
unhappily,   evils   which   are   well-nigh    univer- 


sal, but  this  fact  does  not  lessen  our  responsi- 
bility, but  should  act  as  an  incentive  to  greater 
effort  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  slums. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  few  young  men 
constituting  St.  Paul's  Guild  of  Christ  Church 
became  deeply  concerned  about  the  unfortu- 
nate condition  of  the  large  number  of  men  who 
had  been  victimized  by  drink.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  reach  this  class;  an  attempt  which  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a  home  where  the 
man  desiring  to  get  away  from  old  associates 
and  degrading  associations  could  find  a  safe  re- 
treat. Since  that  time  the  continuous  aim  and 
effort  of  the  Open  Hearth  has  been  to  receive 
the  most  wretched  and  miserable  specimens  of 
humanity  and  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  restore 
them  to  a  condition  of  respectability  and  self- 
reliance  and  also  inspire  within  them  a  desire 
after  the  higher  and  better  life. 

That  the  work  has  been  successful  no 
thoughtful  observer  will  attempt  to  deny. 
Numbers  of  poor  lost  men  have  been  found  and 
restored  to  home,  famil_\'  and  friends.  Many  a 
weary  and  heart-broken  wanderer  has  drifted 
into  the  Open  Hearth,  because  it  was  the  only 
place  where  he  could  find  a  shelter  from  the 
"wintr}-  blast,"  every  hope  dead  within  him, 
position  lost,  healtii  undermined,  relatives 
estranged — the  whole  character  tottering  to- 
ward its  final  fall.  We  do  not  wish  to  sail 
under  any  false  colors,  and  so  are  bound  to  con- 
fess with  sad  heart  that  many  of  them  drift  out 
again,   hopeless   wrecks.     No   power  on   earth 
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can  save  thetii  from  the  damning-  inlUience  of 
drink,  and  sometimes  wc  are  driven  to  such 
desperate  straits  that  we  even  doubt  the  ability 
of  tlie  Gospel  to  save  these  human  wrecks  from 
the  body  and  soul  destroying  power  of  drink. 

With  what  delight  and  joy  do  we  turn  to  the 
many  living  illustrations  of  the  splendid  rescue 
wcirk  accomplished  at  the  0]>en  Hearth.  Manv 
a  man  now  living  in  this  city  (not  to  speak  of 
the  large  numljer  in  other  parts  of  the  country) 
came  to  the  Open  Hearth  in  rags  and  want ; 
physically,  morally  and  spiritually  bankrujjt, 
with  bleared  eye,  flabby  muscle  and  shattered 
nerve.  Under  the  kindly  treatment  and  urgent 
loving  appeal  a  new  hope  was  inspired  in  his 
heart.  New  ambitions  were  awakened  and 
desire  to  regain  his  lost  position  moved  him  to 
resolute  action.  And  now  thoroughly  master 
of  himself,  in  control  of  his  own  affairs  and 
fortified  by  divine  grace,  he  is  able  to  ward  off 
all  attacks  of  the  old  enemy  and  live  a  sober 
and  honorable  life. 

Time  would  fail  mc  to  tell  in  detail  of  the 
men  reclaimed,  the  separated  families  restored 
to  peace  and  harmony,  the  homes  made  bright 
and  happy,  self-respect  regained,  manhood 
rehabilitated  and  good  citizens  added  to  the 
community.  We  have  changed  waste  material 
into  wealth  producing  machinery.  We  have 
transformed  (as  agents)  vehicles  of  depravity 
into  moral  elevators.  We  have  arrested  physi- 
cal decay,  and  sent  the  tissues  racing  back  after 
health,  ^\"e  have  cheated  the  saloon,  the  poor- 
house,  the  jail,  the  lunatic  asylum  and  the 
undertaker,  and  even  hell  itself  has  suffered 
from  our  depredations. 

We  crave  the  privilege  to  make  the  egotisti- 
cal boast  that  we  are  indispensable  to  a  city 
like  Hartford,  whose  generous  citizens  desire 
to  do  their  full  duty  toward  the  unfortunate, 
the  erring  and  the  sinful.  There  is  no  work 
like  rescue  work  so  well  adapted  to  reveal  the 
real  (pialities  of  the  Christians  in  a  conuinm- 
ity.  Some  professing  Christians  not  only 
despise  the  poor  drunkard,  the  thief,  the  harlot, 
but  even  carry  their  contempt  to  those  who  are 
giving  their  lives  to  win  back  to  God  these 
unfortunate  ones  for  whom  Christ  died. 

This  institution  which  is  operating  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  city,  is  supported  by 
a  comparative  few,  and  it  redounds  to  their 
eternal  credit.  They  have  the  joy  of  knowing 
when  they  retire  to  the  chamber  of  repose  that 
there  is  provision  made  for  any  homeless  wan- 
derer who  may  happen  to  reach  the  city  and 
need  shelter  from  the  '"pitiless  blast." 

The   present   home   of  the   Open    Hearth   is 


situated  near  the  very  heart  of  the  East  Side; 
a  more  favorable  location  could  not  be  found. 
Within  fifty  yards  of  Front  street  and  between 
the  di.stricts  of  Sheldon  and  State  streets,  and 
yet  free  from  all  the  noise  and  disturbance  inci- 
dental tothose  localities, it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  work  it  has  in  view ;  the  Rescue  of  Men. 

The  East  Side  is  a  dumping  ground  where 
are  deposited  the  victims  of  drink  who  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  voracious  scoundrels  who  infest 
the  neighborhood  and  rob  and  beat  these  be- 
sotted and  senseless  ones.  Here  the  poor 
people  live  in  wretched  and  often  filthy  tene- 
ments;  here  children  are  damned  into  life, 
become  familiar  from  babyhood  with  sights 
and  sounds  that  can  only  demoralize.  Later 
hundreds  of  them  drift  into  a  life  of  crime  ami 
shameful  lust.  On  every  hand  we  find  some 
miserable  hole  licensed  as  a  saloon,  because  as 
our  newspapers  frequently  tell  us,  this  is  a  cos- 
mopolitan community  and  must  need  li(|uor. 

This  is  not  a  residential  section ;  only  the 
poor  and  the  helpless  and  the  \icious  live  here. 
The  residents  are  on  the  west  and  the  north 
and  the  south  sides  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
blighting  and  withering  saloon  is  not  allowed 
to  plant  its  vile  hoofs  in  these  "residential  sec- 
tions" it  matters  not  how  it  thrives  and  cor- 
rupts in  the  midst  of  these  miserable  dwellings 
of  the  ])oor.     So  nuich  for  our  surroundings. 

The  Open  Hearth. 

ft  is  a  statel}  old  colonial  building,  standing 
within  extensive  grounds  measuring  two  hun- 
dred feet  on  the  street  and  two  hundred  anil 
fifty  feet  deep.  To  the  left  is  a  large  lawn 
dotted  here  and  there  with  trees,  affording  a 
welcome  shade  in  the  hot  weather  to  the  many 
children  and  mothers  who  resort  there.  Join- 
ing this  is  a  croquet  ground  and  stretching  be- 
3'ond  is  a  playground  for  the  very  little  ones 
where  we  find  the  sand  yard,  tlie  ocean  beach 
where  they  can  dig  and  delve  in  the  sanil  to 
their  hearts'  delight,  or  build  fairy  castles  in 
the  shade  of  the  old  pear  trees.  Here  also  we 
find  swings  and  such  like  apparatus  with  which 
the  children  may  amuse  themselves.  Directly 
back  of  the  house  stretches  a  beautiful  garden 
guarded  by  a  summer  house,  over  which  climbs 
the  delicious  grape  vine.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  this  is  a  bower  of  delight ;  its  wealth  of 
flowers  being  the  pride  and  joy  of  the  men. 

The  Chapel. 

On  the  right  of  the  garden  stands  a  building 
in  which  services  are  held  at  0.45  a.  m.  and  Mo 
p.  m.     This  room  i--  ill  adapted  to  the  purposes 
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of  a  chapel  and  we  are  greatly  handicapped  in 
our  religious  work  for  want  of  a  better  place. 
The  aggregate  attendance  at  our  services  last 
year  was  twenty-six  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two. 

The  Wood-Yard. 
"If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat." 
Men  tenii)orarily  out  of  employment  come  here 
and  work  until  a  place  is  found  for  them.  That 
these  men  are  worthy  though  unfortunate  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  we  have  no  trouble 
with  them.  They  are  always  ready  to  go  to 
work  when  work  is  to  be  had.  Many  of  these 
poor  fellows  arc  unfortunate  in  their  singular 
lack  of  ability  to  find  a  job  for  themselves. 


costs  only  five  cents  and  a  good  healthy  "feed" 
may  be  obtained  for  ten  cents.  No  sick  or 
physically  infirm  man  is  ever  sent  away  hun- 
gry- 

The  Lodging  House. 

In  the  "home"  we  have  accommodations  for 
fifty-seven  men.  Many  of  those  patronizing 
this  department  earn  but  little  wages,  and  nuist 
necessarily  live  at  small  cost.  But  for  the 
Open  Hearth  many  of  these  men  would  be 
compelled  to  seek  an  abiding  place  in  the  ten- 
cent  lodging  houses,  which  on  the  East  Side  are 
not  models  of  "cleanliness."  Our  prices  are 
ten  and  fifteen  cents.  Some  time  ago  a  man 
walked  up  to  the  clerk's  desk,  paid  ten  cents  for 


REV.  J.    H.   JACKSON. 
Superintendent    Tlie    Open    Hearth. 


Reading  Room. 

\\"e  have  a  commodious  room  in  the  building 
used  by  the  men  as  a  reading  and  smoking 
room.  Visit  this  place  in  the  evening  and  you 
find  it  crowded  with  men  reading,  smoking  and 
playing  games,  etc.  Only  for  such  a  warm  and 
cheerful  resort  these  men  would  have  no  alter- 
native but  the  saloon  unless,  indeed,  they  stood 
and  shi\-crcd  on  the  corners  of  the  street. 

Lunch  Room. 

In  the  lunch  room  a  meal  may  be  purchased 
for   either   "money   or    work."     A    plain    meal 


a  bed  and  then  said.  "1  would  like  to  take  a 
bath."  His  needs  in  this  direction  were  attend- 
ed to;  a  little  later  he  informed  the  man  in 
charge  that  he  would  like  to  be  called  at  five 
o'clock  ;  all  for  ten  cents. 

The  Employment  Bureau. 

This  department  exists  to  help  the  men  and 
accommodate  such  of  our  friends  as  need  help 
for  an  hour  or  "forever."  Large  numbers  of 
men  find  temporary  employment  through  this 
agency.  Many  men  on  leaving  the  jail  find 
their  way  to  the  Open  Hearth,  knowing  that  if 
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the}'  desire  to  do  belter  a  chance  is  always 
given.  These  men  as  a  rule  are  not  bad,  but 
weak  men ;  they  seem  to  be  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  resisting  any  temptation.  Like  chips  on 
the  ocean  of  life,  they  are  driven  here  and  there 
by  wind  and  tide  and  current.  We  try  to  help 
and  save  them. 

Children's  Work. 
The  children  in  this  district  seem  to  live  the 
"free  life."  They  are  apparently  under  no 
restraint  and  regard  nothing  too  sacred  for 
their  destructive  fingers  and  coarse,  foul  utter- 
ance. In  the  Chapel  every  Thursda}'  evening 
a  Gospel  service  is  held,  when  the  children  sing 
songs  and  listen  to  a  talk  b}'  the  superintendent. 
Sometimes  we  have  a  "Play-night"  when  the 
children  meet  together  and  enjoy  themselves 
in  rollicking  style.  We  already  observe  signs 
of  great  improvement  in  the  bearing  and  con- 
duct of  the  children  during  service,  and  we 
trust  that  the  influence  of  the  Open  Hearth  will 
save  many  of  them  from  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  with  whom  they  constantly' 
associate. 

The  Annex. 

Sometimes  the  newspapers  speak  very  un- 
graciously of  the  Open  Hearth  as  a  "Tramii 
House"  and  thus  cast  a  slur  on  many  haril 
working  men.  who  seek  the  Open  Hearth  as  a 
refuge  from  temptation  and  I()ok  upon  it  as  a 
home  where  there  is  safety.  The  newspapers 
are  too  generous  towards  us  to  misrepresent  us 
willfully,  but  such  appellations  are  always  mis- 
leading. 

We  certainly  work  for  the  tram].),  InU  then 
the  tramp  has  to  work  for  us.  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  entire  community  should  be  grate- 
ful to  us  for  keeping  the  tramps  all  nii^ht  in 
safety  and  for  keeping  them  bus\-  three  or  iouv 
hoursadayatwork,actualwork.  The  ])0or  tramj) 
in  many  cases  is  like  the  poet,  born  not  made. 
He  tries  to  do  some  things  and  because  of  lack 
of  ability  he  is  passed  on ;  he  tries  at  the  next 
place  with  the  same  result,  and  finally  he  settles 
down  to  the  life  of  a  tramp,  because  no  one 
wants  his  blundering  labor  as  a  gift. 

The  Open  Hearth  does  care  for  the  trami)s. 
If  it  did  not  the  city  would  have  to  in  an  expen- 
sive Municipal  Lodging  House.  Then  those 
who  now  only  sneer  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  an  institution.  The 
"tramp"  quarters,  however  are  separate  from 
the  "Home."  in  a  building  by  itself.  These 
men  have  a  reading  room  in  which  they  may 
sit  until  ten  o"clock  when  they  "retire"  to  warm, 
clean    beds.     In    the    morning    a    breakfast    is 


served  to  them.  For  all  of  which  they  pay  by 
labor  in  the  wood  yard.  Many  of  these  tramps 
with  a  little  hcl]i  and  encouragement  turn  out 
to  be  pretty  good  fellows  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God  are  restored  to  a  standing  of  usefulness  in 
the  community. 

The  Open  1  learth  seeks  to  helj)  the  man  wiio 
is  down,  whatever  his  antecedents  may  be.  It 
seeks  to  make  laborers  instead  of  loafers,  bread- 
producers  instead  of  panhandlers.  It  works  to 
arrest  degeneracy  and  disease  and  build  up  the 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual  health.  It  ap- 
peals to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
fallen  humanity,  to  lend  a  hand  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  human  woe  and  add  to  the  mass  of 
human  joy. 


gd^i\^. 


i.\' 
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THE  UNION  FOR  HOME  WORK. 

Beautiful   and    Practical   Aid    to   Women   and 

Children— The  Principle  of  Self  Help 

— Friendly  Visitors,  Day  Nursery, 

Sewing  and  Kitchen  Classes. 

.  ■  ^^^i  )R  nearly  thirtj^-five  years  the  Union 
Ir       l*"or  Home  Work,  under  the  superin- 

^  tendency  of  iMrs.  E.  L.  Sluyter,  'iM 

Market  street,  has  been  working  in  many  prac- 
tical ways  for  the  relief  and  ui)lifting  of  needy 
and  over-burdened  families. 

Its  efforts  are  devoted  to  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  not  only  to  assisting  them  in  regard  to 
their  physical  needs  but  to  improving  their 
intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  conditions.  .An 
important  feature  of  the  work  is  the  personal 
visitation  of  homes,  through  wiiich  actual  facts 
are  obtained  to  be  used  as  a  reliable  basis  for 
determining  the  best  methods  of  relief. 

The    departments    of    work    have    all    been 
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evolved  gradually  from  experience,  no  depart- 
ment having  been  undertaken  from  plans  ]M-e- 
viously  adopted  elsewhere;  though  in  many 
cities  organized  charity  w-ork  on  similar  lines 
was  being  considered  and  started  at  the  time 
of  organizing  the  Union  For  Home  Work. 

The  work  of  the  Friendly  Visitors,  the  day 
nursery,  sewing  classes  and  the  kitchen  garden 
are  among  the  most  interesting  specialties  of 
this  very  practical  institution. 

In  the  day  nursery  a  child  from  si.\  months 
to  eight  years  of  age  can  be  left  in  good  care  for 
the  day,  from  6.45  a.  m.  to  6.30  p.  m.,  upon  the 
payment  of  five  cents.  The  mother  must  be 
going  out  to  work  and  must  leave  the  address 
to  which  she  is  going.  Those  of  the  children 
who  are  old  enough  go  to  nearby  schools ; 
younger  ones  have  an  hour  every  morning  and 
afternoon  at  the  kindergarten  table.  Daily 
baths  are  given  and  much  time  is  spent  in  the 
open  air. 

The  number  seeking  the  benefits  of  the  free 
nursery  is  far  greater  than  the  accommodation 
and  the  number  of  care-takers  can  provide  for. 
When  the  building  was  erected  twenty-two 
years  ago  the  nursery  was  planned  for  ten  chil- 
dren. The  limit  of  proper  accommodation  is 
now  twenty,  but  in  the  busy  season  from  twen- 
ty-five to  thirty  children  are  received  daily. 
No  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  apply- 
ing for  admission,  but  of  necessity  refused  ;  but 
the  number  is  unfortunately  large. 

Under  these  limitations  the  selections  must 
be  carefully  made.  Preference  is  given  to  those 
who  are  not  only  most  in  need,  but  also  most 
likely  to  be  permanently  benefited. 

Last  year  the  number  of  admissions  was 
four  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  four  ; 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  more  than  in 
any  previous  year,  representing  sixty  different 
children  and  forty-one  families,  Swedish, 
t^rench,  German,  American,  Irish-American, 
Italian,  Jewish,  and  colored. 

Surely  at  Christmas  time  the  care  of  these 
little  ones,  which  will  permit  needy  and  over- 
burdened mothers  to  go  out  and  work  for  a  liv- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  babies,  is  worthy 
the  thought  of  all  and  of  such  assistance  as  can 
be  given  ! 

In  the  sewing  classes  and  kitchen  garden  in- 
struction is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  methods 
anil  lines.  In  these  two  departments  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  in  healthful,  practical  and  en- 
tertaining ways,  not  only  in  such  work  as  the 
names  of  their  classes  imply  but  in  all  possible 
domestic  and  sanitary  matters.  While  there 
is  no  direct   religious  work  among  them,  the 


effort  is  made  to  imbue  the  children  with  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  the  desire  to  live  more 
wholesome  and  better  lives. 

Two  hundred  and  nine  different  children 
registered  in  the  schools  last  year,  and  were 
instructed  by  thirty-three  regular  assistants. 
One  teacher  gave  instruction  in  singing  and 
gymnastics  while  another  furnished  piano 
music.  Besides  the  regular  assistants,  a  num- 
ber of  substitutes  worked  in  the  different 
schools  and  clubs. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  more  volunteer 
workers,  who  will  devote  a  few  hours  each 
week  to  visitation  work  or  to  instructing  chil- 
dren in  ways  in  which  the  volunteers  may  be 
best  qualified  or  inclined  by  training  and  natu- 
ral tastes. 

The  Union  For  Home  Work  is  wholly  unsec- 
tarian  in  its  principles  and  in  its  workings ;  and 
the  superintendent  says  she  has  learned,  by 
working  on  the  imsectarian  methods  of  this 
society,  the  insignificance  of  creeds  and  dog- 
mas when  it  becomes  a  question  of  doing  good 
to  all  men. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Sluyter's  words,  after  thirty- 
five  years'  experience  in  this  work,  express 
much  of  beautiful  Christmas  sentiment,  appro- 
priate reading  for  this  season,  while  clearly 
presenting  the  sclf-hclii  principle  of  the  society, 
.'^he  says : 

"Its  founders  never  considered  it  a  public 
charit}-  to  which  all  alike  might  come.  There 
were  already  charities  sufficient  to  permit  this 
society  the  privilege  of  selection  for  special 
undertakings.  Except  in  sickness  or  other 
disability,  only  those  who  have  borne  the  test 
of  self-help  have  become,  as  it  were,  members 
of  our  community.  The  result  has  been  that 
instead  of  helping  many  promiscuously,  with 
indefinite  or  deteriorating  consequences,  we 
have  taken  the  few  at  a  time  that  our  resources 
permitted  and  by  example,  by  instruction,  by 
provision  of  work  and  by  Christian  friendliness, 
have  helped  them  to  help  themselves. 

"And  now,  it  is  given  mc  in  some  measure  to 
see  '\Miat  has  God  wrought'  through  the 
work  of  this  societ}'.  For  myself  I  may  add 
that  not  onl}'  in  retrospect,  but  day  by  day  in 
doing  it,  I  have  counted  myself  thrice  blessed 
and  honored  in  being  chosen  to  promote  it. 
.Vnd  how  much  I  have  learned  in  doing  it ! 
Before  it  taught  me  better  I  had  not  seen  be- 
neath the  outward  difference  of  the  rich  and 
poor.  Now  I  see  the  real  oneness  of  all  classes 
and  that  the  character  which  is  built  up 
through  the  discipline  of  povert}-  is  no  less  to 
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be   dcsireil   than  thai   which  is  gained  by  the 
opportunities  of  wealth. 

"I  find  in  the  real  poor — God's  righteous 
poor,  in  distinction  from  the  pauperized  poor, 
or  those  susceptible  to  pauperism — a  quality  of 
humbleness,  of  acceptance  of  God's  will,  and  a 
dignity  of  endurance  that  is  better  than  riches. 
I  sometimes  dare  to  think  I  understand  how, 
when  Christ  came  into  this  world  to  save  us,  it 
was  not  alone  of  necessity,  but  of  choice  that 
lie  had  not  a  place  of  Idis  own  to  lay  His  head." 


It  is  admiration  and  that  healthful  insliiicl 
within  you,  which,  perhaps  at  Christmas  time 
more  than  at  any  other,  stirs  jou  to  want  to 
participate  in  the  good  times  tiic  boys  are  hav- 
ing and  to  have  a  hand  with  others  in  providing 
pleasant  and  helpful  evenings  for  thcni,  all 
through  the  year. 

The  Good  Will  Club  does  not  appeal  lor 
money  or  charitable  gifts  so  much  as  it  docs 
for  volunteer  workers  in  its  classes.  Its  special 
mission  is  not  the  relief  of  suffering  and  need. 


MEMBERS'   ROOM— GOOD   WIEL    CLUB. 


THE  GOOD  'WILL  CLUB. 

What  It  Is  Doing  for  the  Bright  Boys  of  Hart- 
ford— Volunteer  Instructors,  Speakers, 
Readers  and  Entertainers  'Wanted. 

1^  Jim  ■VERY  one  likes  the  boys,  manly  boys-. 

lK       and  is  interested  in  their  doings;  all 

^^     the    more    so    if   they    are    working 

boys,  striving  to  pull  themselves  up  the  ladder 

and  in  good  ways  getting  the  most  out  of  boy 

life  as  they  pull. 

The  Good  Will  Club  is  a  cheery  institution. 
Its  influence  upon  one  looking  into  its  work  is 
brightening  rather  than  depressing. 

It  does  not  draw  }-ou  through  pity  into  a 
desire  to  assist  it.  Pity  is  by  no  means  called 
for  from  among  these  lively  boys,  playing  and 
working  in  bright  and  creditable  ways. 


It  is  that  of  encouraging  and  assisting  boys  to 
develop  the  best  that  is  in  them  :  to  give  them 
wholesome  pleasures  while  educating  and 
training  them  in  useful  trades  and  other  occu- 
pations and  helping  to  make  of  them  good  men 
and  good  citizens. 

The  club  needs  volunteer  instructors  for 
classes  in  many  of  its  interesting  and  varied 
departments.  It  greatly  needs  them,  both 
women  and  men  ;  not  necessarily  professional 
or  expert  instructors,  but  such  as  arc  willing  to 
do  what  they  can  to  interest  an<l  entertain  the 
boys  evenings. 

A  business  man,  who  can  drop  into  the  Good 
Will  building  on  Pratt  street  occasionally  of 
an  evening  and  have  an  informal  chat  with  a 
group  of  boys  on  good  business  metiiods  as  he 
understands  them,  can  be  very  helpful  in  this 
work,     .\nothcr  person,  man  or  woman,  who 
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will  be  present  in  the  gymnasium  or  in  the 
room  where  games  are  being  played  can  be  of 
great  assistance,  if  only  as  an  occasional  vis- 
itor, by  manifesting  an  interest  in  what  the  boys 
are  doing  and  by  helping  to  preserve  order. 

These  are  only  two  simple  illustrations  of 
opportunities  for  helping  the  club.  Almost 
every  one  of  fair  acquirements  and  experience 
in  trades,  business,  travel,  science,  literature, 
music,  art,  sports,  games,  etc.,  will  find  that 
their  one  talent  or  any  part  of  their  talents  can 
be  used  very  helpfully,  if  they  will  offer  their 
services  for  some  of  these  winter  evenings. 


The  aim  of  the  club  is  the  improvement  of  its 
members  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 
\\  (irk  fur  this  improvement  is  conducted  on 
the  most  practical  and  the  broadest  lines  possi- 
ble. All  departments  of  work  are  strictly  un- 
sectarian  in  aim  and  are  conducted  entirely 
regardless  of  religious  prejudice  or  preference. 
Any  boy  eight  years  of  age  or  upwards  may 
become  a  member  of  the  club  on  trial.  A 
pledge  of  good  conduct  is  required,  in  which 
among  other  things  the  boy  agrees  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  into.xicating  liquors,  excepting 
as  a  medicine,  from  the  use  of  tobacco  in  ex'erv 
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The  interesting  story  of  the  Good  Will  Clul), 
from  its  origin,  about  twenty-six  years  ago 
when  Miss  Mary  Hall  used  to  gather  a  few  bovs 
around  her  and  instruct  them  and  entertain 
them  as  best  she  could,  up  to  the  days  of  pres- 
ent importance  as  a  strongly  established  insti- 
tution, has  been  so  often  told  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  writing  it  would  seem  only  neces- 
sary that  a  brief  outline  of  the  aims  of  the  club 
and  its  workings  be  given. 

The  Good  Will  Club  is  devoted  to  the  help  of 
boys  who  show  an  honest  desire  to  help  them- 
selves and  a  determination  to  improve  the 
opportunities  given  them. 

Race  or  religions  training  or  belief  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  boy  becoming  a  member 
of  the  club  and  receiving  its  fullest  advantages. 


form  and  from  ])rrifanity  and  vulgarity.  No 
admission  fee  is  re(|uired  and  all  the  jirivileges 
of  the  club  are  given  to  the  boys  free  of  charge. 

From  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  club  up  to 
tlic  present  the  total  regular  mcndiership  has 
reached  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  A 
boy  once  joining,  if  he  keeps  his  pledge  and 
lives  up  to  the  other  re(|uircments  of  the  club, 
is  considered  a  member  until  he  is  twenty-one 
years  old.  T^Tembership  tickets  have  been 
given  out  this  year  to  five  hundred  and  fifty 
dift'erent  boys. 

The  Good  WiU  building  is  a  two-stor\'  and 
basement,  brick  structure,  liealod  l)v  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.  All  the  indus- 
trial work  is  done  in  the  basement.  On  the 
first   floor  are  the  office,   members'  rooms,   li- 
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lirary  ami  some  of  the  class  rooms.  On  the 
top  Boor,  in  addition  to  class  and  game  rooms, 
are  two  large  halls,  which  provide  accommoda- 
tions for  gymnastics,  military  drill  and  band- 
music  practice ;  also  for  jniblic  entertainments 
given  from  time  to  time. 

The  building  and  site  have  historic  interest, 
as  the  Catherine  Beecher  place.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago  it  was  purchased  for  the 
Good  Will  Club  for  $17,000 ;  an  offer  of  $60,000 
has  been  made  for  the  pro'perty.  The  site  is 
valuable  for  business  purposes ;  a  less  valuable 


sionally  devote  an  evening  or  a  series  of  even- 
ings to  instructing  and  entertaining  the  boys. 

Some  of  the  boys  after  a  comparatively  few 
seasons  of  instruction  develop  into  valuable 
class  assistants  and  even  instructors.  When 
the  writer  was  obtaining  information  for  this 
article  he  chanced  to  meet  in  the  office  of  tlie 
club  a  yoimg  man,  an  Italian,  who  had  joined 
the  club  when  a  small  boy.  lie  took  up  wood- 
working or  cabinet  making,  aiul  through  the 
opportunities  for  learning  and  practice  here 
afforded  him,  has  become  so  proficient  that  he 
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one  might  answer  for  all  practical  purposes  of 
the  club. 

The  following  are  among  the  classes  or  occu- 
pations in  which  the  boys  arc  given  free  in- 
struction :  Carpentry,  cooking,  clay  work,  wood 
carving,  printing,  plumbing,  drawing,  painting, 
military,  music,  reading,  writing  and  general 
evening  school  instruction.  The  boys  have  the 
benefit  of  a  penny  provident  bank,  of  great 
value  in  encouraging  them  to  save  their  earn- 
ings. Good  citizenship  is  also  taught  them  in 
practical  and  interesting  ways. 

New  lines  of  study  are  being  taken  up  con- 
tinually as  instructors  can  be  provided.  Speak- 
ers and  readers  on  scientific  and  popular  sub- 
jects, and  on  interesting  topics  of  the  day  occa- 


is  able  to  su])i)ort  himself  and  his  father  and 
mother  by  his  trade.  He  is  now  one  of  the 
club's  regular  instructors. 

A  bright  little  sheet.  "The  Good  Will  Star." 
is  issued  by  the  club  from  time  to  time,  con- 
taining among  other  interesting  things,  infor- 
mation as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  different 
departments  and  reports  of  excursions,  enter- 
tainments, etc..  in  which  the  boys  participate. 

From  an  editorial  on  the  Good  Will  building. 
published  in  one  of  the  clul>'s  papers,  we  quote 
as  follows : 

"Our  city  changes  and  we  must  change  with 
her.  would  we  continue  to  do  her  service.  In 
those  old  days  when  this  building  first  looked 
out  on  a  very  different  Pratt  street,  public 
schools  were  much   below  their  present  stan- 
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(lard,  and  private  schools  proportionately 
needed ;  while  in  the  smaller  city  of  that  time, 
and  the  more  qniet  life,  young  people  for  the 
most  part  stayed  at  home  after  the  darkness 
fell. 

"Nowadays  the  town  instructs  our  children 
excellently  well  during  school  hours,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  a  drifting  cloud  of  children, — 
unknown  to  the  old  Hartford — seeks  through 
the  lighted  streets  evening  amusement,  which 
the  Good  Will  Club  exists  to  furnish  of  tit  and 
proper  sorts." 

In  contrasting  the  club  work  done  in  the 
early  clays  of  the  occupancy  of  the  building 
with  that  of  recent  years,  the  article  closes  with 
these  words  of  propliecy  and  hope : 

"At  first  a  number  of  rooms  were  rented  but. 


as  the  attendance  increased,  more  space  was 
needed  ;  and  now.  on  all  weekday  evenings,  rows 
of  bright  windows  shine  and  scores  of  boys  are 
busy  on  all  three  floors  of  the  deep  building, 
while  a  complicated  hum.  as  from  a  gigantic 
beehive,  proclaims  to  all  passersby  our  where- 
abouts. Long  may  that  hum  continue.  And 
if,  in  years  to  come,  some  as  yet  undreamed-of 
change  in  our  fair  city  requires  a  change  of 
method  in  our  work,  may  this  old  building,  or 
a  successor  more  commodious,  still  shelter  as 
useful  a  friend  to  boys  of  Hartford  as  is  the 
Good  Will  Club." 

Surely  here  is  opportunity  for  volunteers  to 
work  in  simple  ways,  it  may  be.  but  in  practi- 
cal lines  rich  in  actual  results  and  fidl  of 
promise ! 


A    COOKING    CLASS— GOOD    WILL    CLUB. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

'^m^  HE  great  work  of  this  society,  with  its 
L  ^S  influential  and  strong  organization,  is 
^™^  so  broad  in  its  scope  that  the  variety 
I  if  its  departments  make  undesirable  an 
attempt  to  particularize  as  to  its  most  valuable 
and  interesting  features. 

The  society  was  organized  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  has  among  its  executive  officers,  standing 
committees  and  directors  so  many  of  Hart- 
ford's representative  men  and  women  of  all 
professional,    business,     social     and     religious 


circles,  and  its  activities  have  so  abundantly 
proven  their  usefulness,  that  no  words  are 
necessary  to  justify  its  claim  upon  the  public 
for  the  voluntary  gifts  by  which  it  is  supported. 

It  has  proven  itself  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  community,  not  only  by  directly  assisting 
those  needing  help  and  promoting  investiga- 
tion and  work  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary 
and  general  housing  conditions  of  the  crowded 
tenement  districts,  but  also  in  assisting  the 
charitable  to  dispense  charity  intelligently  and 
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in  ways  most  pcrmanenUy  helpful  to  tlie  sufifer- 
ing  and  needy. 

During  last  year,  in  addition  to  its  constant 
work  of  investigating  and  disposing  of  the 
cases  of  applicants  for  help,  of  which  three 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  were 
recorded  during  the  year,  the  society  devoted 
much  consideration  and  effort  to  tenement 
house  reform  and  to  measures  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  and  to  the  relief  of  suffer- 
ers from  that  disease. 

The  public  has  abimdant  e\i(lence  of  the 
success  of  the  plans  of  work  adopted  bv  the 
society  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  This  has 
established  full  confidence  in  the  society's 
ability  to  handle  in  the  best  manner  and  with 
the  most  successful  results  new  lines  of  work 
tliat  are  naturally  developing  in  these  days  of 
increasing  interest  in  modern  methods  <jf 
humanitarian  and  social  betterment  work. 

In  his  last  report  David  I.  Green,  superin- 
tendent, says:  "\\'e  note  the  constantly  in- 
creasing use  of  the  facilities  of  the  society,  both 
by  the  charitable  public  and  by  those  wdio  are 
in  need,  the  gradually  increasing  income  that 
has  made  it  possible  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands,  and  especialh*  we  note  with  satisfac- 
tion the  marked  decrease  in  pauperism,  with 
its  accom]ianiment  of  indolence,  deceit,  and 
degradation,  and  the  growth  in  noticealjle 
measure  of  the  spirit  of  independence  and  the 
recognition  of  family  and  neighborly  responsi- 
bility. ^^'e  have  no  doubt  of  our  right  to  claim 
that  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  yet  we 
are  conscious  of  an  urgent  demand  for  greater 
activity  in  the  lines  of  work  that  we  have  in 
hand.  The  poor  of  Hartford  are  still  suffering 
from  neglect.  There  is  still  urgent  need  for 
enlarged  service,  both  paid  and  volunteer,  in 
their  behalf. 

"The  primary  'concern  of  a  charity  organiza- 
tion societv  is  in  indi\idual  case  work.  \\'hen 
the  economic  life  of  a  family  has  broken  down, 
the  work  of- repair  is  too  delicate  to  be  success- 
full}-  done  b_\"  machine  methods.  The  char- 
acteristics and  surroundings  of  each  family 
must  be  studied  with  sympathetic  and  diligent 
interest,  and  the  progress  toward  better  condi- 
tions must  often  be  guided  through  a  long 
period  of  time  and  many  changes  of  circum- 
stance. But  while  this  individual  case  work 
presses  its  claim  for  the  entire  time  of  our 
office  force,  we  are  constantly  reminded  that 
the  w-elfare  of  the  poor  demands  our  effort  in 
furthering  more  general  enterprises  in  their 
behalf,  such  as  the  improvement  of  housing 
conditions,  and  the  curbing  of  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis." 


Vli^i.Ai.l-.    STRKKI     .\ll>Mlo.\. 


The  Song  of  Bethlehem. 

Soft,  through  the  twilight's  gathering  gloom. 
When  fancie.s  wake,  and  memories  throng 

Through  the  dim  silence  of  my  room, 
There  floats  the  echo  of  a  song — 
The  old,  sweet  song  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  more,  by  firelight's  fitful  glow, 
.\  child  upon  my  mother's  breast. 

She  softly  rocks  me  to  and  fro, 
.\nd  sings  the  song  I  love  the  best — 
The  song  of  star-lit  Bethlehem. 

.-Vgain,  the  old  familiar  place. 

The  .shadow.s  flickering  on  the  wall. 
The  firelight  shining  on  her  face. 

While  on  my  ear  the  sweet  notes  fall — 
"The  star— the  star  of  Bethlehem  I" 

That  tender  face!  I  see  it  now 

In  lialo  like  the  holy  light 
That  crowned  the  Hebrew  mother's  brow 

Who  on  that  wondrous  starry  night 
Caressed  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

The  embers  die  upon  the  hearth. 

.-\nd  turn  to  ashes,  dull  and  gray — 
But,  through  the  twilight,  still  I  hear. 

Like  one  who  sings,  far,  far  away — 
The  old,  sweet  song  of  Bethlehem. 


The  vision  fades — my  dream  is  past — 
On  the  same  hearth  the  fires  still  glow — 

Would  God  the  shadows  that  they  cast. 
Were  the  same  shapes  as  long  ago. 
When  her  sweet  voice  sang  "Bethlehem!" 

Gone  is  the  song — and  she  who  sung 

Is  numbered  with  the  vanislicd  years. 
At  twilight  hour,  at  day  begun, 

1  listen,  longing,  through  my  tears. 
For  her  who  sang  of  Bethlehem. 
— Julia  H.  Codtlard,  in  The  Voulh's  Comtanioii 
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THE  VILLAGE  STREET  MISSION. 


Interesting  Story  of  An  Active  Local  Mission 

— Helping  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men, 

Women  and  Children  in  Many  Bright 

and  Beautiful  Ways — Good 

Christmas  Cheer, 

Written  for  The    Hartford    Monthly 
By   CAROLINF.   E.   HARTLETT. 

-^^rt^  '1'   is  related   in  i>nc  uf  the  gospels  tha.t 
11       our    Lord    beheld    the    city    and    wept 

^^  over  it.  and  luit  of  Mis  compassion  for 
llie  suH'ering  and  sinning  multitudes  whom  He 
came  to  save.  He  gave  to  His  disciples  the 
command  which  still  holds  good  :  "Go  ye, — 
make  disciples  of  all  nations;  teaching  them  to 
nliser\'e  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you  ;"  and  to  endeavor  to  carry  out 
this  command,  as  nuich  as  in  us  lies,  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  X'illage  Street  Mission. 

.A  poor  German  scrub-woman,  of  New  York 
Cit\-,  who  felt  an  earnest  desire  to  obey  this 
command  of  the  Master,  thus  relates  her 
experience:  "For  twelve  years  I  pray,  'Father, 
make  me  a  foreign  mishener:  I  want  to  go  to 
foreign  lands  and  preach."  One  da_\'  I  pray 
that  und  Father  say.  'Sophie,  stci]).  Who  lives 
on  the  floor  above  }'ou?'  'A  family  of  Swedes.' 
'L'nd  on  the  floor  above  them?'  'Why  some 
Swiss.'  'Und  in  the  rear  house  are  Italians 
und  a  block  away  some  Chinese.  Now  you 
never  said  a  word  to  these  people  about  my 
Son.  Do  you  think  I  will  send  }()u  a  thousand 
miles  away  to  the  foreigner  und  the  heathen 
when  you  got  them  all  amund  und  you  never 
care  enough  about  tliem  ti)  s])eak  with  them 
aliout  their  soul  ?" 

A  like  opportunity  for  lieing  a  "foreign 
mishener"  is  offered  in  Hartford  :  for  in  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  families,  com]irising  in 
all  over  seven  hundred  individuals,  with  whom 
we  came  in  repeated  contact  during  the  past 
year,  are  included  Swedish,  Italian,  Irish,  Jew- 
ish, German,  Colored,  French,  Danish,  Polish. 
Swiss  and  Hungarian  nationalities,  many  of 
them  without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
message :  and  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  we 
realize  tiie  need  of  hel])ing  them  to  know  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  personal  .Sa\'iour. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  through  which  we 
are  striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  tltese  families 
we  would  say  that  our  aim  is  to  reach  every 
member  of  the  family;  and  though  our  first 
responsibiHt  \'  is  to  ])oint  them  to  a  Christian 
life,  we  would  remember  also,  that,  as  they 
have   very    limited    opportunities    in   other   di- 


rections, we  nntst  not  neglect  their  mental  and 
social  needs. 

Only  a  brief  glance  can  be  given  at  the  week- 
day work  which  is  so  much  in  evidence  from 
.\o\endjer  to  May,  leaving  scarcely  time  be- 
tween the  meetings  to  change  from  small  to 
large  chairs  or  vice  versa,  so  quickly  does  one 
class  or  club  follow  upon  another. 

If  you  would  visit  our  w-ork  on  almost  any 
Monday  afternoon  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  }ou  would  find  a  group  of  boys  gath- 
ered into  a  club  in  the  David  Hawley  Room  ; 
over  one  hundred  girls  from  si.x  to  fourteen 
years  of  age  in  this  room  engaged  in  work, 
from  the  first  stitches  in  sewing  up  to  learning 
to  make  garments  for  themselves;  and  in  the 
l)right.  sunny  room  upstairs  you  would  find 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  little  boys,  coloring  pic- 
tures or  listening  to  a  story  or  learning  the 
Sunday  School  hymns. 

At  five  o'clock  you  would  see  a  young  man 
in  the  David  Hawley  Room,  taking  the  money 
the  boys  and  girls  save  in  the  Penny  Provident 
Baid<,  or  cashing  their  books  so  they  can  buy 
shoes  or  other  necessities  for  themselves.  If 
you  would  come  again  at  7.:'i()  vou  would  see 
the  Da^■id  Hawley  Club  in  the  room  bear- 
ing the  same  honored  name,  playing  games 
with  their  Sunday  School  teacher  and  down 
stairs  in  the  basement,  a  number  of  young  men 
|)laying  l)asket  ball.  If  it  were  the  first  Mon- 
day in  the  month,  you  would  find  at  8  o'clock 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  people  gathered 
for  the  monthl}-  entertainment,  which  is  a  \'ery 
pleasant  feature  of  our  work,  as  was  evidenced 
a  short  time  ago,  when  a  young  girl  asked 
when  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  was  going 
to  begin. 

A  visit  on  Titesday  afternoon  woidd  find 
bo}s  and  girls,  both  upstairs  and  down,  learn- 
ing Bible  stories  and  how  to  find  them  for 
themselves  in  the  Bible;  and  again,  at  6.30 
you  w-oitld  hear  the  steps  of  twenty  pairs  of 
boyish  feet  at  oitr  side  door,  impatientl}'  await- 
ing an  entrance  and  a  little  later  would  find 
them  gi\'ing  \-ent  to  their  superfluous  activities 
in  gymnastic  exercises;  and  later  still  regaling 
themselves  with  shower  baths,  while  at  the 
same  time  some  of  the  older  girls  would  be 
found  u]5Stairs  making  garments  for  them- 
selves anil  learning  Shakespeare  from  their 
leader,  wliile  their  younger  brotiiers.  who  act 
as  their  escorts,  are  in  a  club,  self-named  the 
"Young  Star  Club,"  in  the  David  Hawley 
Room. 

On  AVednesclay  afternoon  tlie  visitor  would 
find  almost  every  room  in  the  btiilding  in  use. 
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for  about  fort}'  boys  and  girls  arc  llicu  gathered 
in  this  room  playing  games  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  trained  kindergartner ;  while  older 
boys  in  the  Hero  Club  are  learning  about  John 
G.  Paton  and  his  noble  work.  Upstairs  twelve 
or  fifteen  girls  are  setting  tables  or  learning  to 
sweep,  and  to  wash  dishes  properly;  while 
others  who  have  finished  this  preliminary 
course  are  preparing  savory  dishes  in  the 
kitchen,  that  their  own  homes  may  be  made 
better  and  happier  by  the  ability  of  these  girls 
to  cook  simple  and  inexpensive  meals  in  the 
right  way.  \\  liile  all  this  is  going  on  upstairs, 
still  other  girls  are  profiting  bj'  the  facilities 
for  bathing,  in  the  basement ;  and  it  may  be 
some  very  tiny  tots,  for  whom  it  is  as  yet  im- 
possible to  make  provision  at  this  time,  would 
Ije  found  crying  outside  because  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  see  "so  many  good  times  and  they  not 
in  them." 

Scarcely  arc  all  these  children  safely  dis- 
posed of,  when  we  again  hear  the  voices  of  the 
older  boys  outside,  assembling  for  their  even- 
ing drill  in  military  tactics  and  a  little  later  the 
pleasant    sound    of    the    singing   of    hymns    is 


heard  from  the  room  where  our  Italian  friends 
are  gathered  for  their  Jiour  of  worship. 

And  so  the  busy  life  here  goes  on  llirougli 
the  week,  helping,  we  trust,  to  make  tlie  neigh- 
borhood where  we  live  a  little  Ijetter,  Ijecause 
of  the  instruction  and  recreation  afforded  in 
this  place. 

At  the  Christmas  season,  special  festivities 
appropriate  to  the  time  will  be  held  in  our 
various  departments,  and  will,  we  trust,  bring 
joy  to  many  hearts  and  draw  them  nearer  to 
Him,  whose  coming  to  earth  brought  us  the 
gladness  of  the  Christmas  time.  Our  people 
will  not  only  receive  good  cheer  for  them- 
selves, but  will  bring  ofiferings  to  send  the 
Christmas  story  to  other  lands  where  so  many 
have  not  yet  heard  it ;  and  will,  we  trust,  learn 
the  blessedness  of  a  true  Christmas  like  old 
Scrooge,  in  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol,"  of 
whom  it  was  said  at  last,  "that  he  knew  how  to 
keep  Christmas  well  if  any  man  alive  possessed 
the  knowledge."  May  that  be  truly  said  of  us 
an<l  of  all  of  us !  And  so,  as  Tiny  Tim  ob- 
served, "God  bless  us,  every  one!" 
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At  Christmas-tide  the  open  hand 
Scatters  its  bounty  o'er  sea  and  land. 
And  none  are  left  to  grieve  alone. 
For  Ixn-e  is  heaven  and  claims  its  own. 

— Margaret  Sangstcr. 

,\t  Christmas  play,  and  make  good  cheer. 
For  Cliristmas  comes  1)ut  once  a  year. 

— Tiisscr. 


This  happy  day  whose  risen  sun 
Shall  set  not  through  eternity  ; 

This  holy  day.  when  Christ  the  Lord 
Took  on  him  our  humanity. 

— Plwcbc  Cary. 

The  <lrying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

— B\nm. 


Tlicri-  was  a  young  lady  from  birth 
Who  had  a  big  mole  looked  like  diit, 
-Miss   Goodrich   burned  it   off  by   elec- 
tricity  they  say — 
And    every    wrinkle    she    had    rubln-d 

away. 
So   to   the   Connecticut    Mutual    Build- 
ing she  goes  every  day. 


Hai' -coloring 
Hair-dressing 


Marcel  Waving 
Manicure 


Weddings  and  Other  Social 

Functions  are  Complete 

Only    with    the 

BEEMAN  &  HATCH 
ORCHESTRA, 

CHAS.  P.  HATCH,  Manager, 

1 8  Windsor  Avenue, 
Telephone  742.  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


JEROME  MAYER 

Real  Estate, 
Loans  and 
Fire  Insurance 

1  1  Central  Row,    Hartford,  Conn. 


CITY    OUIDE 

Police  Calls  and  Fire  Alarm 


How  to  Call  a  Policeman. 

A  key  fitting  all  police  call  boxes  will  be 
furnished  to  any  reputable  citizen,  free  of 
charge,  upon  application  a?t  police  headquar- 
ters. Market  Street. 

To  call  a  policeman,  and  for  this  purpose 
only,  insert  key  in  key-hole  marked  "Citizen's 
Key,"  in  center  of  outside  door;  push  key  in 
as  far  as  possible;  turn  key  to  right  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  or  one-quarter  way  around ; 
let  go  of  key  and  leave  it  there.  Do  not  try 
to  open  the  door  nor  to  release  the  key ; 
the  key  once  inserted  can  only  be  released 
by  a  policeman. 

Location    of    Police    Call    Boxes. 

12,  cor.   Morgan  and   Front   Streets. 

13,  "  Morgan    and    Main    Streets. 

14,  "  Windsor  and   Avon   Streets. 

15,  "  Main  and  Pavilion  Streets. 
1*1,  "  Judson  and  Barbour  Streets. 
HI.  "  Union    Depot. 

--.  "  Main    and    Ann    Streets. 

2.'i,  "  Albany  Avenue  and    East   Street. 

24,  '*  Albany   Avenue  and   Blue   Hills   Road. 

25,  "  Asylum  Avenue  and  Woodland  Street. 

26,  "  Sigourney  and   Collins   Streets. 

27,  "  Farmington  Avenue  and  Laurel  Street. 

31,  '*  State   and    Front    Streets. 

32,  "  Front   and   Sheldon   Streets. 

33,  "  Commerce  and  Potter  Streets. 

34,  "  Main    and    Arch    Streets. 

35,  '*  Charter    Oak    and    Union    Streets. 

41.  "  Pearl    Street,    Hook   &    Ladder    House. 

42.  "  Park  and  Broad   Streets. 

43.  "  Zion    Street    and    Glendale    Avenue. 

44.  "  Broad   and    Howard    Streets. 

45.  '*  Park  Street  and  Sisson  Avenue. 
40.  "  Park    and    Laurel    Streets. 

51.  "  Wethersfield  Avenue  and  Bond  Street. 

5J,  "  Main    and    Congress    Streets. 

53,  "  Washington  and   Vernon   Streets. 

54,  "  Lafayette   and    Russ    Streets. 

55,  **  New  Britain  Avenue  and  Broad  Street. 

56,  "  Maple    Avenue    and    Webster   Street. 

57,  "  Wethersfield  Avenue  and  South  Street. 

61,  "  Selectmen's    Office,    Pearl   Street. 

62,  '*  Trumbull    St.,    near    County    Building. 

63,  "  House  of  Comfort,    Bushnell    Park. 
72.  "  Farmington   Avenue  and  Smith  Street. 

How  to   Give  a    Fire  Alarm. 
There  are  136  fire  alarm  boxes,  located  con- 
veniently for  use  throughout  the  city.     A   few 
of    them    are    "keyless,"    requiring    no    key    to 
give     an     alarm.     Any     reputable     citizen     can 


DON^T   WAIT! 

\\  hen  you've  got  a  job  to  do. 

Do  it  NOW. 
If  it's  one  you  wish  was  through, 

Do  it  NOW. 
If  you're  sure  the  job's  your  own, 
Just  tackle  it  alone; 
Don't  hem  and  haw  and  groan, 

Do  it  NOW. 

Diin't  put  off  this  pleasing  work. 

Do  it  NOW, 
1 1  doesn't  pay  to  shirk. 

Do  it  NOW. 
If  ycju  want  to  fill  a  place. 
And  be  useful  in  the  race. 
Just  get  up  and  take  .a  brace — 

Do  it  NOW! 

Go  to  Ludlow  Barker  &  Co.'s  for 
that  Piano  for  the  Christmas  time. 
Sold  on  time  with  easy  payments. 
Vou  will  save  10  per  cent,  by  buying  of 

LUDLOW  BARKER  &  CO., 

153-155  Asylum  St. 


'  riie  Leading  Fire  Insurance  Cowpanv 
of  America." 


WM.  B.  CLARK,  President. 

W.  H.   KING,  Secretary. 

Assislanl  Secretaries, 
A.  C.  ADAMS.  HENRY  E.  REES 

A.  N.  WILLIAMS. 


MISS  F.  E.  HART 

Room  52,  Wavetly  Building 

Fur  Garments  Repaired  and  Remodeled 

15  Years  Experience. 

MISS  MARTHA  L.  SPENCER 
READER 

Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Physical  Culture. 

Special  attention  given  to  directing 

church  entertainments. 

Address.   1534  Broad  Street 

High  Class  Advertising 

New  Britain  Pocket  Guide. 


Hartford,  New  Britain, 
Meriden,  Wallingford  & 
New  Haven  Bulletins, 
Bristol,  Forestville,  Plain- 
ville  and  Middlelown 
Guides.  ;::::: 

Our  rates  are  very  reasonable  let 
us  talk  with  you  about  them. 

E.  W.  BENNETT,  Publisher, 

25  Washington  Street, 
NEW  BRITAIN. 


To  Reach 

The  Best  Class 

Of  Family  Trade 

In 

The  Connecticut  Valley 

Advertise  In 
The  Hartford  Monthly 


CITY  GUIDE --Continued. 

obtain  a  key  to  be  kept  on  hand  in  case  of 
need,  by  applying  at  the  fire  department  head- 
quarters, 43  Pearl  Street. 

To  give  an  alarm,  open  the  door  of  the  red 
box,  pull  the  hook  to  the  bottom  of  the  slot 
once,  and  let  "'o ;  then  close  the  door.  The 
key  will  be  released  and  returned  as  soon  as 
convenient.  Do  not  pull  the  hook  if  the  fire 
bell  or  the  small  bell  in  the  box  is  striking. 
as  that  indicates  an  alarm  has  already  been 
given.  In  using  the  keyless  box,  when  the 
door  has  been  opened,  follow  the  same  direc- 
tions as  given  for  ordinary  box.  Private  boxes 
will  only  be  pulled  for  fires  on  the  premises 
where  located.  Always  give  the  alarm  from 
the  box  nearest  to  the  fire.  Key  holders,  upon 
changing  their  locations,  will  please  notify 
the  superintendent  of  fire  alarm  telegraph,  at 
<lepartment   headquarters. 

Fire  Alarm  Boxes. 
The  numbers  given  below  correspond  with 
the  strokes  of  the  fire  alarm  bell.  From  the 
strokes  and  these  numbers  a  fire  can  be  very 
closely  located,  the  strokes  indicating  the 
number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  has 
been   given. 

12,  Asylum   St.   and  Union   PI. 

13,  Asylum   and   Farmington  Aves.,  Junction. 

14,  Walnut    St.,   opp.    Chestnut. 

15,  Flower  St.,  front   Pratt   &   Whitney   Go's. 

16,  Hook   &   Ladder  House,   Pearl  St. 

17,  Engine   House,    No.   4,   Ann   St. 

18,  Trumbull   and    Pearl    Sts. 

19,  TrunibuU   and   Main  Sts. 

122,  Myrtle    and    Edwards    Sts. 

123,  High    St.    and    Foot   Guard    Place. 

124,  Ford  and  Asylum  Sts. 

132,  Farmington    Ave.    and    Beach    St. 

141,  Lumber   St. 

142,  Albany  Avenue  and  East  St. 

143,  County  Jail,  Seyms  St. 

144,  Windsor  Ave.   and  Florence  St. 

145,  Highland   Court. 

161,  So.    X.    E.    Telephone    Bldg.    (Private). 

21,  Asylum  and  Trumbull   Sts. 

23,  Main   and    Pearl    Sts. 

24,  State  and   Market  Sts. 

25,  Engine  House,  No.  3,  Front  St. 

26,  Grove  and  Commerce  Sts. 

27,  Main  and  Pratt  Sts. 

28,  Main    and    Morgan    Sts. 

20,  Morgan   and    Front    Sts. 
213,  Trumbull  and  Church  Sts. 
231,  Main    and    .-Xsylum    Sts. 
241,  Market  and  Temple  Sts. 
251,  Kilbourn  and  Commerce  Sts. 
271.  Main   and   Church    Sts. 

31.  Front  and  Arch  Sts. 

32,  Main  and   Mulberry  Sts. 

34,  Trumbull  and  Jewell  Sts. 

35,  Main  and  Elm  Sts. 

36,  Capitol   .Vve.   and   West   St. 

37,  Colt's   Armory. 

38,  Main    and    Buckingham    Sts. 

30,  Engine  House,   No.  6,   Huyshope  Ave. 

312.  Charter    Oak    Ave.    and    Governor    St. 

313.  Capewell   Horse   Nai!   Co.    (Private). 

314,  Sheldon   and   Taylor   Sts. 

315,  Old   Screw   Shop,  Sheldon  St. 
.321.  Grove  and   Prospect  Sts. 

322.  Aetna  Insurance  Building. 

361.  Capitol    Ave.    and    Trinity   St. 

371.  Edward    Balf   Co..   Sheldon   St.    (Private). 

3SI.  Charter  Oak  Place. 

41.  Capitol   Ave.,  front  of  Pope's. 

42.  Park   and    Washington   Sts. 

43.  Russ  and   Oak  Sts. 

1.1.  N'ew    Britain   .Ave.   and   Summit   St. 

-16,  Zion   St.,   opp.    Vernon. 

47.  Park  and   Broad   Sis. 

48.  Broad   and    Vernon    Sts. 
40,  Trinity    College. 

411.  Hartford    Machine    Screw    Co.    (Private.) 

412.  Russ  and   Lawrence  Sts. 

413.  Putnam  St..  opp.  Orphan  .Asylum. 


ers 


portraiture 

of  tl)elfigl)est 
Quality 


5tu6lo 

902    iQaln    Strsil 
"Jfartfori.    Connecticut 


Forrocrly  thr  DeL.Am.ter  Sludio 
AU  the  DcLamaler  Negative,  pretenred 


ELIHU   S.   COOK, 

Manufacturing 
FURRIER 

No.  91    Pratt  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Wm.    D.    Johnson 
architect 

26  STATE  STREET        TELEPHONE 

City  MiMion  Building 
Northwe.t  School 
Tucker  &  Goodwin  Wurehoui* 
Fourth  Cong'l  Church  Organ 

AXEL  HALLGREN, 

FLORIST 

FlorsI  Deign,.       Potted  Plant..        Cut  Flower.. 

6  FORD  STREET,         HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Telrphone  Coanrdioo. 


Miss  Agnes  J.  Kean, 


Hair  Dressing, 
Marcel  Waving, 
Manicuring, 
Shampooing, 


Scalp  Treatment, 
Gray  Hair  Restored, 
Facial  Massage, 
Superfluous  Hair  Removed. 


Suite  2,  Unity  Building, 

68  Pratt  Street, 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Telephone  221-14. 


MISS  COE'S  SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

Private  and  Class  Instruction  in  Ora- 
tory, Dramatic  Art,  Voice  and  Physical 
Culture. 

Address  MISS  CLARA  M.  COE, 

10  Goodwin  Building,         -  17  Haynes  Street. 


The  Boardman's  Livery  Stable,  Inc. 

First-Clasa    Coach    Service 

for    Funerals,   Receptions,  6cc. 

Coupes  and  Broughams  for  calling,  Surrey's 
for  pleasure  driving. 

356-358  Main  St..  Hartford.  Conn. 

All  night  coach  service.  Telephone  930 


The  J.  C.  Ripley  Art  Co, 
FINE  ARTS 

752     MAIN    STREET 


Call    and    see    our 
//^Wl,        Visible  Sun  Type- 
^^^iM^^"':^!  writer,  direct  print, 
no  ribbon,  or  send 
for  catalogue. 

Price,  $40.00. 
Hartford  Typewriter  Exchange,  Inc. 

26  State  Street,  Room   16. 

Telephone  2518-3. 

H.  S.  KING,  Manager. 


HAWLEY    BRO'S, 

Conlraclors  for 

Painting,    Decorating    and 
Wood  Work. 

Finest  class  t>f  work  and  satisfaction  assured. 

FARMINGTON.  CONN. 

Telephones  33-4-  and  2S-5. 

HARTFORD  OFFICE,  902  Main  St..  Sage- 
Allen  Bldg..  Telephone  119-12. 
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4L*1,  liuckinghani  and  Cedar  Sts. 

423,  Washington   and   Jefferson   Sts. 

424.  Broad  and   Madison  Sts. 
4r)l,  Fairfield   Ave.    and   White    St. 
451i,  New   Britain  Ave.   and  White  St. 
401,  Hamilton   and    Wellington    Sts. 

471,    Engine    House,    No.    8,    Park   and    Affleck 
Sts. 

5,  Engine  House,  No.  1,  Main  St. 

51,  Maple  Ave.   and   Congress   St. 

52,  Wethersfield  Ave,,  opp.    Car  Barns. 

53,  Retreat  Ave.  and  Washington  St, 

54,  Wethersfield    Ave.    and    Alden    St, 

56,  New   Britain   Ave,   and   Washington   St. 

57,  Retreat  for  Insane  (Private). 

512,  Franklin   Ave.   and   Shultas   Place. 

513,  Franklin  Ave,   and   Morris   St. 

514,  Hartford    Hospital    (Private). 

521,  Wethersfield   Ave.    and    Preston    St. 

522,  Wethersfield    Ave.,    opp.    Capitol    Park. 

523,  Engine    House,    No,    10,    Bond   St. 

524,  Franklin    Ave,    and    Brown    St. 

531,  New   Britain   Ave.    and   Broad    St, 

532,  Juhus    and    Crown    Sts. 
501,   Maple  Ave.  and  Bond  St. 

6,  Asylum   Ave.,   opp.    Sumner   St. 

01,  Farmington  Ave.  and   Smith   St. 

02,  Engine  House,  No.  5,  Sigourney  St. 

03,  Farmington   Ave.    and   Gillett   St. 

04,  Engine   House,    No.    11,    Sisson   Ave, 

05,  Capitol  Ave,  and  Laurel  St. 

07,  Capitol   Ave.   and   Sigourney   St, 
Gil,   North   Beacon  and  Cone  Sts. 

612,  Farmington    Ave.    and    Oxford    St. 

613,  Kenyon   St. 

014,  Warrenton  Ave,  and  Beacon  St, 

621.  Cathedral,    Farmington    Ave,    (Private). 

622.  Woodland  St.,  opp.   Niles. 

623.  Farmington  Ave.  and  Laurel  St. 

631,  Farmington    and    Sisson    Aves. 

632.  Forest  and  Hawthorn  Sts. 
641,  Smith  and  Davenport  Sts. 
042,  Park  and   Heath    Sts. 

643,  Bartholomew  Ave. 

644,  New   Park  Ave.   and  Kihbe  St. 

645,  New   Park  Ave.   and  Merrill   St. 

651,  Underwood    Typewriter    Co.,    581    Capitol 

Ave.    (Private). 

652,  Electric     Vehicle     Co.,     Park     and     Laurel 

Sts.    (Private). 

653,  Laurel  and  Willow   Sts. 

7,  Alliany  Ave.  and  Williams  St. 

71,  Woodland  and  Collins  Sts. 

72,  Alms    House    (Private). 

73,  Garden   and   Collins   Sts, 

74,  Albany  and  Blue  Hills  Aves, 

75,  Vine    St..    west   side,    front   T.   J.    Blake's. 
70,  Albany   Ave.,    west   of    Lenox   Place. 

711,  Asylum  Ave,  and  Gillette  St. 

712,  Collins    and    Sigourney    Sts. 

713,  Ashley  and  Huntington  Sts, 

714,  Sargeant  and  May  Sts. 

715,  Sargeant  and  Woodland   Sts. 
721,  Vine   and   Capen   Sts. 

731,  Sargeant   and    Garden   Sts. 

732.  Garden    and    Myrtle    Sts. 

741.  Blue  Hills  Ave.' 

742.  Blue  Hills  Ave.  and  Holcomb  St. 
751.  Albany    Ave.   and    Burton    St, 
1T,'2.  Albany    Ave.    and    Garden    St. 

-S.  Windsor  Ave.  and  Mather  St. 

81.  Windsor   Ave.   and    (Tapen   St. 

82.  Clark  and  Westland   Sts. 

83.  Windsor   .Ave.   and    Frankfort   St. 

84.  Capen   and   Garden   Sts. 

85.  Capen    and    Barbour    Sts. 

812.  Mahl    Ave.,    opp.    Arsenal. 

813.  Suftield  and  Bellevue  Sts. 
821,   Charlotte  and    Barbour   .Sts. 

831,   Opposite    Engine    House,    No.   7,    Windsor 
A  ve. 
.',   Main    and    High    Sts, 
!)1.    Engine    House,    No.    2,    Pleasant    St. 

92.  Windsor  and   Pleasant   Sts. 

93,  Foot  Windsor  St.,  Smith,  Northam  &  Co. 

Fire   Bell   Signals. 

Two  single  strokes  is  the  recall  or  signal 
that  the  fire  is  out. 

Ten  strokes  is  the  general  alarm,  calling 
out  all   reserve  companies. 

Two  rounds  of  twelve  strokes  each  is  the 
military     call. 

The  fire  bell  gives  one  stroke  for  12  o'clock, 
noon  daily,  except  Sunday;  and  one  stroke 
for   9   o'clock    p.    m. 


THE  WELLS  ART  CO. 

Framers  and  Fine 
Art  Dealers 

Exhibits  and  Materials 
177   Asylum    St.,   Hartford,  Conn. 


Solicitors  of 
Subscriptions 
Wanted  for 

The  Hartford  Monthly 


Aetna  National  Bank 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Building 

Established    1857 

Resources  over  Four  Million  Dollars 
Earned  Surplus  over  $725,000 

Average  Deposits  $3,200,000 

We  have  ample  facilities  for 
transacting  the  banking  busi- 
ness and  invite  your  account 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES  LONDON  CHEQUES 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 


0  014  111  844  4  • 
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